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the  Sheaffer  Fountain  Pen,  thougn  a  small,  isa 
g  faithful  companion;  it  says  to  those  light  hearts  who 
receive  it  at  graduation  or  any  other  gift  occasion :  “The 
one  who  sent  me  was  not  only  generous  in  his  gift,  but 
thoughtful  in  his  concern  for  your  happiness.  Generous  be* 


cause  he  paid  the  price  of  the  most  beautiful  of  pens;  thought' 
ful  because  he  was  insistent  on  obtaining  the  ShEaFFER  which 
will  never  defile  your  lovely  fingers  with  ink  stains,  nor  cause 
the  shadow  of  a  frown  to  cross  your  brow  through  failure  to 
write  at  your  bidding.”  Ask  at  leading  stores  or  write  for  catalog. 


lUusnaud — Pen  No.  29 ;  smart  ebmy  finish  «vith  solid  gold  nib  and  hand ;  $6 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  226  Sheaffer  Building,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


With  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 
you  hear  the  greatest  artists 
just  as  they  wish  to  be  heard 


Your  interpretation  of  a  piece  of 
music  may  be  in  itself  a  highly  ar* 
tistic  achievement,  but  not  if  super* 
imposed  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
master*  It  then  would  be  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other. 

The  Victrola  is  equipped  with 
doors  so  that  the  volume  of  tone 
may  be  regulated  to  suit  varying 
conditions.  They  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  imposing 
amateur  ‘‘interpretations”  upon 
those  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists, 
for  that  would  be  to  lose  the  very 
thing  you  seek— the  finest  known 
interpretations  of  music. 

A  Victor  Record  of  Caruso  is 
Caruso  himself— provided  always 
that  some  less  qualified  person 
shall  not  tamper  with  what  the 
artist  himself  has  done. 

Victfolas  $25  to  $1500.  Victor 
dealers  everywhere.  New  Victor 
Records  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on 
the  1st  of  each  month. 


VictroU  XVII.  $3S0 


V’ictrola  XVII.  electric,  $4lS 


Mshoeuiy  or  oofc 


VICTROLA 


Nto.u.  •  PA'T.  orr. 


is  a  trademarked  word  which  identic 
fies  products  manufactured  by  the 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 


Camden.  New  Jersey 


liiiB  tradematk  and  the  trademarked  word 
*‘Vk<fola**  Ideiuify  all  our  product*.  Look 
under  cbe  Udl  Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TAUCINO  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden.  N.  I. 
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Am  AN  may  be  a  first-class  salesman, 
and  remain  a  salesman  all  his  life. 

He  may  be  a  first-class  accountant; 
or  engineer;  or  superintendent;  or  de¬ 
partmental  head  and — in  spite  of  all  his 
ability  and  hard  work — never  rise  be¬ 
yond. 

How  is  it  that  so  few  men  are  able 
to  jump  over  the  departmental  barriers 
and  establish  themselves  in  their  own 
business? 

The  career  of  J.  H.  Hansen,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  H.  Hansen  Cadillac 
Company,  of  Omaha,  answers  that 
question. 

From  salesman  to 
President 

**\X7HEN  I  located  in  Nebraska  as 
’  ’  a  salesman  for  the  Cadillac 
automobile,”  Mr.  Hansen  wrote  re¬ 
cently  to  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute,  ‘  a  representative  of  the  Institute 
found  me,  and  persuaded  me  that  I 
might  just  as  well  try  for  the  big  prizes 
in  business  as  for  one  of  the  mediocre 
ones.  The  decision  to  enrol  in  the 
Modern  Business  Course  and  Service 
was  a  turning  point  in  my  life. 

“l  knew  something  about  selling 
already.  But  now  I  began  to  see  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  and  the  relation  of 
each  department  to  it.  Advertising 
and  costs;  accounting  and  office  organi¬ 
zation;  the  control  of  men  and  cor¬ 
poration  finance — all  these  elements, 
which  are  necessary  if  a  man  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  business  for  himself,  came  to 
me  with  the  Institute’s  help. 

*When  the  opportunity  arrived  I  was 
*cady  for  it.  W e  organized  our  com¬ 


pany  and  the  first  year  did  more  than 
a  million-dollar  business. 

“In  my  judgment,  the  reason  why 
so  many  men  never  get  into  business 
for  themselves  or  fail  after  they  do  get 
in,  is  because  they  are  not  prepared 
for  their  opportunity  when  it  comes.” 

Trained  and  sure 
of  step 

The  man  who  masters  the  principles 
and  acquaints  himself  with  the 
practices  of  modern  business  acquires 
the  vision  and  courage  needed  to  take 
the  big  step — vision  to  see  and  know 
opportunity  when  it  is  presented,  and 
courage  to  decide  how  to  act. 

To  him  the  elements  of  success  and 
causes  of  failure  become  axiomatic. 
He  has  learned  what  to  do,  and  what 
to  avoid  doing. 

Ignorance  of  the  fundamentals  which 
are  the  keystone  of  successful  business 
practice  is  the  cause  of  most  business 
failures. 

You  have  asked  yourself,  “How 
can  I  get  into  business  for  myself?” 
Mr.  Hansen  and  thousands  of  others 
have  answered  that  question  for  you. 
Their  records  speak,  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  accomplished  success,  this 
message  to  you: 

“Train  yourself;  learn  business  as 
a  whole  rather  than  the  details  of  a 
single  phase  of  it.  Master  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  all  business  so  that 
you  can  with  confidence  meet  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  it  comes  to  you.” 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
is  engaged  in  fitting  men  to  be  ready 
for  their  opportunities. 

3 


To  the  man  who  knows  just  one 
department,  it  gives  the  whole  back¬ 
ground  of  modem  business. 

The  Advisory  Council 

Educational  and  business 

authority  of  the  highest  type  are 
represented  on  the  Institute’s  Advisory 
Council,  which  consists  of : 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  financier; 

'  General  Coleman  duPont,  the  well- 
known  business  executive;  John 
Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  en¬ 
gineer;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the 
statistician  and  economist;  and 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of 
the  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce. 

** Forging  Ahead  in  Business” 

To  save  your  time  the  Institute  has 
answered  every  question  that  is  likely 
to  occur  to  you  about  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  in  a  116- 
page  book,  entitled  “Forging  Ahead 
in  Business.  ”  It  is  a  book  that  should 
be  in  every  ambitious  man’s  library 
a  veritable  guide  to  business  progress. 
And  it  is  offered  entirely  without  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  send  for  your  copy  today. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

525  Astor  Place  New  York  City 


S«^nd  me  “Forgind  .Ahead  in  Business” 
without  obliftation. 


How  does  a  man  get  into  business  for  himself? 


Tkf  business  armor  of  the  average  man  consists 
of  but  one  shield;  he  masters  out  one  subject, 
Covibinea  mastervof every sttbyetdandyonhave 
successful  exeast^'^ 


the  complete  . 
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WE  WONDER  if  tkere  ever  was  a  poKtician  wlio  fell  into 
a  kind  of  sincere,  if  temporary,  discontent  witk  folks  wKo 
recklessly  voted  kim  mto  an  office  for  wkick  ke  at  keart  knew  kimself 
to  ke  unqualified. 

Dimly  we  rememker  a  story  of  a  poKtician  m  ancient  Atkens 
wko  kelped  a  citizen  scratck  on  a  skell,  tke  kallot  of  tkat  time,  tke 
name  of  tke  poKtician's  opponent  kecause,  tke  citizen  explained,  ke  was 
tired  of  kearing  tke  poKtician  called  “Tke  Just." 

Wkick  more  or  less  stragglmg  tkougkts  arise  from  tke  flood  of 
mvitations  now  flowing,  to  join  tkis  or  tkat  society  or  organization  for 
tke  improvement  of  tkis  or  tkat  troukle,  all  at  so  muck  per  improvement. 

Do  tkese  kusy  folk  ever  sit  kack  and  candidly  examine  tkeir 
kandiwork?  Prokakly  not  —  tkey  must  ke  far  too  kusy  getting 
memkers  or  organizing  still  otker  societies. 

Contemplating  tkeir  activities — we  kave  kad  invitations  to  unite 
witk  some  twenty  suck  earnest  organizations  in  tke  past  fortnigkt — 
one  is  stunned  ky  tke  numker  of  tkings  still  uncorrected.  Sue  k,  for 
example,  as  tke  mysterious  railroad  tie-up  wkick  prolonged  so  seriously 
tke  winter  of  tke  pukKskers'  and  suksenkers'  discontent. 

And  suck  prominent  folks  too,  kearers  of  well-known  names  and 
titles,  and  still  so  ineffective! 

On  consideration,  we  quite  agree  witk  H.  M.  Tomlinson,  in 
tke  conviction  so  quaintly  expressed  in  kis  kook,  “Old  Junk,"  tkat  it  will 
ke  tke  Nokodies  wko  will  finally  set  tke  world  on  its  feet,  so  to  speak. 
Tkis  is  tke  way  ke  puts  it; 

“Tken  out  from  tkeir  okscurity,  wkere  tkey  dwelt  kecause 
of  tkeir  low  wortk,  arise  tke  Nokodies;  kecause  tkeirs  is  tke  kistoric 
]ok  of  restormg  again  tke  upset  kalance  of  affairs.  A  kopeless  task ;  kut 
tkey  continue  at  it  unmurmuring,  giving  tkeir  kodies  witkout  stint,  as 
once  tkey  gave  tkeir  lakor,  to  tke  fields  and  tke  sea.  And  some  day 
tke  planet  will  get  kack  to  its  old  place  under  tke  sun;  kut  not  for 
tkem,  not  for  tkem." 
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STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

- ^  Aa  U«al  Horn*  School  for  Manly  Boy* 

^  \  9tS  Bcyfnn$k  i7  Imti  mmian. 

^  lMr§mt P>-iwaU  Acmdnmyim  tkm  Katt, 
\  Boy*  from  iOio  90  tf^rm  oU  pr*~ 
parod  for  tk*  Unioormtio*^  Gov- 
omomtU  Aeadomit*  or  Byointo*. 
OoTommont  Honor  School 
1.000  feet  mboT*  MO- pore, 
ary,  bracing  mountain  air  of 
the  famoun  ShenniKloah  Valley. 
Pure  mineral  epring  waters. 
Military  training  develope  obe* 
dience,  health  and  manly  car> 
r«a^.  Fine,  shady  lawns,  gym< 
nasutm,  swimming  pool  and  ath¬ 
letic  park.  Daily  drills.  Bon  from 
homes  of  refinement  only  desired. 
Personal,  indiridtial  instnietion  by 
_r  taloriaf  spslem.  Aeodomy  oiMy 
peers  old.  $275,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely 
fireproof.  Charges,  $600.  Handisome  catalogue  fr^.  Address 
Colonel  WM.  O.  EABLE,  Ph.O.,  Freeldent.  Stannton,  Tn. 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

For  Yeuns  Womon  Box  E  Roaneko,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern 
buildinKs  Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley 
of  Viritinia,  famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery. 
Elective,  PreMralary  and  Callegc  Cooraea.  Mnai^ 
Art.  Exoreaalan,  Domestic  Science.  AIMetka  under 
the  direction  uf  European  and  American  instructors. 
Students  from  32  States.  For  catalog,  address 
MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President 
Mrs.  Gbrtrudb  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice- Pres. 


COKMBcnctJT.  Bantam  Lake. 

Camp  Wonposet. 

A  ramp  for  young  hoy.s  In  the  Berkshire^.  100  iiilles  from 
N.  Y.  City.  Everything  a  boy  ran  wish  for.  Write  for 
ramp  book.  Robert  G.  Tindalx.  31  East  71st  Bt.. 
N.  Y.  City. 


LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

Trains  young  women  to  take  a  worthy  place  in 
Ufe.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic 
and  College  Preparatory.  Music.  .Art.  Domes¬ 
tic  ikience.  Business.  Post  graduate  work. 
Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymnasium.  Catalog. 

BEV.  F.  W.  STENGEL.  PrIndMl 
Bbx  141  Lttltx,  Pa.  (near  Lancaster) 


Camp  Arbutus 

tor  gIrU.  Sixth  season.  Tent-hou.se  camp  In  North  Mich¬ 
igan  resort  region.  Land  and  water  sports.  Dancing, 
basketry,  ramprraft.  lutture  study.  Gipsy  trips  by  land 
and  water.  For  booklet  address  Edith  A.  Steere. 

Packard  Road.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 


Pennstltanu,  swarthmore.  Box  1534. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School. 

preparatory.  Wllacllfr— The  Graduate  School.  Seven  Ga¬ 
bles— The  Junior  Sebool  for  girls  11  to  14.  Hlllerest— for  lit¬ 
tle  folks  6  to  11.  Each  bas  separate  completeequipment.  In- 
dlcatecatalog req Hired .  MilAMbu. II.M.Crist, Principals. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ESubiisbSfi^: 

Term  begins  Sept.  9th.  In  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  modem 
equipment.  Students  from  33  states.  Courses:  Collegiate 
(3  years).  Preparatory  (4  years).  Music.  Art,  Expression 
and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.  Stapwtow.  Va. 
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New  Mexico  Instltiite 

■A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  the' 
vigorous,  aggressive  West.  Develops  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions 
—  bracing  air,  sunshine,  dry  climate  A. 
titude  3700  feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior 
College.  Address 
CsL  Jas.  W.  WillssB,  Sapt.,  Bex  T,  RmwcI,  New  Mexke 


P  E  D  D  I  E 

Tb^  achievements  of  Peddle  Rraduates  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  athletics  at  coHeao  are  significant  of  the 
value  of  Its  training,  i^talwart  manhood  Is  the  all- 
Important  purpose  of  the  curriculum. 

Kvory  Foddls  boy  Is  slvon  •  comiN’obofiolvo 
physical  anamination.  Montal  powors  aro 
dsvsispsd  by  awpsrt  toacbars. 

Peddle  Is  endowed,  and  spends  all  Its  Income  upon 
Its  students.  60>acre  campus.  55th  year. 

IVrUt  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
ROGER  W.  SWETLAND.  LL.D..  H«sdmB»i«r 
Box  5-H.  Hlghtstown  N.  J. 


A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 

Every  Boy  Racitoa  Every  Leaaon  Every  Day. 
Boy  a  Taught  How  to  Study. 

Thorough  Prepuratioa  for  College. 

Military  Drill. 

Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificates. 
Estate  of  ISO  acres.  9  fine  buildings.  Thorough 
sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletic 
sports. 

Applications  must  be  filed  soon  to  secure  a  place  for 
the  next  academic  year. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.J.H.  McKenzie,  L.H.D.,  Rector 

Box  219,  HOWE.  INDIAHA 


MASSACHnsETTB,  Worcester,  158  Institute  Rond. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

Normal  and  Home-making  courses.  Train,  for  teachets 
of  cookery,  aewing,  matrons,  dietitians.  Normal  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  training.  Red  Croes  Work.  Opens  Sept.  28. 
1920.  Address  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wethered,  158  Institute  Road 


DON’T  misB  it  —  the  new 
magazine,  named  and 

devoted  to  —  AV,  's-L 


devoted  to  — 

ON  AU,  NEWS-STANDS 


Massacrcsetts.  Boeton.  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

32nd  3'ear.  New  building.  Courses  of  one,  two  and  three 
years.  Present  conditions  created  great  demand  for  our 
graduates.  Counts  In  Medical  Gymnastics  and  play- 
grounds.  Summer  Camp.  Apply  to  The  SEeRETARY. 


Located 
in  Suburbs  of 
Washington 
D.  C. 


FOR  YOUNG 
WOMEN 


JbMM  Ee  A«9Rt, 
rh.  D,,  LL.  Us, 


r  of  eight  charming  clubs. 


A  Junior  ('ollege  for  high  and  mparatory  school 
craduatea.  Advanced  academic  suDjccta.  Courses  In 
Music.  Art,  EKpreaalon  and  vocational  branches.  6«5- 
acre  campus.  Gymnasium  and  pool.  Athletic  fields. 
Horseback  riding.  References  required.  Catalog  on 
request.  jjj  poREST  GLEN.  MD. 


Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Healthfully  and  beautifully  located,  in  sunny 
Southern  California.  Outdoor  sports  the 
entire  year.  Every  modern  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  Truly  military  and  athletic,  but 
special  emphasis  on  scholarship  and  character 
training.  Begins  with  fifth  grade  and  carries  work 
through  high  school  courses.  Small  classes,  constant 
personal  supi'rvision.  Address  the  Superi  .tendent, 

R,  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  12.  Pasadena.  Calif. _ 

VIBOINIA,  Bedford. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  pares  fw  college, 

scientific  sAioola  or  basiness.  Work  endorsed  by  colleges 
and  universities.  Beautiful  and  ht'althful  location.  Athletic 
grounds;  gymnasium.  Terms  8400.  No  extras.  For  Cat¬ 
alogue  address  E.  Bt'MTf.R  Smith,  Principal. 

M188OPBI.  Lexington.  1815  Washington  Ave. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Established  1880.  A  high-grade  preparatory 
school  for  boys  of  good  character.  Military  instruction 
under  U.  8.  Army  officer  and  Wwld  War  V’eterans.  R.  O. 
T.C.  unit.  Capacity  400.  Large  new  gymnasium.  Separate 
School  for  Small  Pei's.  Col,  S.  Skllkrs.  Supt. 


$2500 

in  six 
months 


¥ _ _ _ A.1 _ A.f 

aaa  9f.Fca.a  ^  cat.  uacat.* 

That’s  the  record  of  Harvey  Stofflet — others  have  done  the  same  with  our 
money-making  plan.  So  can  you,  by  acting  as  our  subacription  representative. 
You  do  not  invest  a  cent.  You  need  no  experience.  You  begin  making 
money  the  very  day  you  receive  our  proposition.  We  show  you  how  and 
furnish  all  supplies. 

The  work  b  pleasant  and  profitable  and  requires  only  a  small  part  of 
your  spare  time.  You  receive  a  commission  and  salary^ — all  the  way  from 
$25.(X)  to  $230.00  a  month.  New  representatives  are  being  appointed  every 
day.  Get  started  in  your  vicinity  at  once.  Write  for  full  particulars  — 

Manager,  Staff  Agencies  Diybion,  Box  556,  Butterick  Bldg.,  New  York 
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GORHAM  SILVERWARE 

The  Day  Before  Her  Wedding 

"VESTERDAY  a  debutante.  Tomorrow  a  bride.  But  just  for 
this  happy  hour  a  lovely  child  again — alone  with  her  treasures  of 
silver.  Beautiful  candlesticks  from  Dolly,  cheese  dish  from  cousin 
Tom,  cake  basket  and  fruit  bowl  from  brother  Will — “dear  old 
Will.”  Tomorrow  her  wedding  day!  A  few  weeks  honeymoon. 

Then  back  to  her  new  home  and  her  silver — her  very  own  silver — 
her  enduring,  lustrous,  useful  silver.  Silver — an  everlasting  token 
of  the  loving  thoughts  of  those  whose  gifts  will  help  to  keep  fresh  in 
memory  her  “biggest”  day — through  all  the  years  to  come. 

©  Qorham  Sterling  Silvenuare  is  sold 

by  leading  jetvel^s  everywhere 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 


Silversmiths  &  Qoldsmiths 


NEW  YORK 


WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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5EVE}^  and  a  katf  mtJlion  dollars  from  tks  original  congrssoiana)  afftro- 
friation  was  dtvoud  hy  Hoovtr  to  tks  feeding  of  undemourisked  ekildren 
from  tke  Bahie  to  tke  Black  Sea.  He  is  determined  tkat  tke  racial  deteriora~ 
tion  wkiek  grew  out  of  tke  Tkirty  Years’  War  and  out  of  tke  Nafoleonie  Wars 
must  he  avoided  as  far  as  fossihle  and  at  all  costs.  Tke  ekildren  wko  are 
tke  immediately  coming  generation  and  wko  wiH  he  tke  producers  of  tke  ones  to 
foUow,  must  he  cared  for.  During  kit  relief  work  Hoorer  kas  keft  ikit  in 
mind,  and,  indeed,  ie  stfH  trending  most  of  kit  time  and  energy  in  feeding 
tkese  two  and  a  kaJf  million  undemourisked  ekildren  of  centra!  Eurofe. 

— From  **TW  Sterv  of  Hoover,"  ^e* 
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IVORY  SOAP 

rr  FLOATS 
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Send for  free  sample  package 
of  Ivory  Soap  Flakes— snovo- 
I'tke  flakes  of  genuine  Ivory 
Soap  vihich  vjarm  ’water 
trulls  into  ^^Safe  Suds  in  a 
Second. ' '  Quicker  a  nd  easur 
for  laundering  silks  and  frail 
fabrics,  and  for  the  shampoo. 
Address  Dept.  20 -F,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


O  wonder  that  baby  splashes  in  glee  at  the 
sight  of  Ivory  Soap. 

To  him  the  floating  white  cake  means  handfuls  of 
bubbling  foam,  covering  his  chubby  body  with  a 
fragrant,  velvety  coat. 

It  means  a  joyful  thrill  of  surprise  when  the  lather 
disappears  like  magic  at  the  first  touch  of  clear 
water. 

It  means  a  gentle  towelling*  that  leaves  his  skin 
soft  and  smooth,  and  feeling  so  good. 

Everybody  enjoys  a  daily  bath  with  pure,  mild 
Ivory  Soap.  It  cleanses  thoroughly.  It  can  not 
irritate. 
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The  Spy 

Tke  Story  of  Secret  Service  in  tke  Struggle  witk  Germany 

By  Ferdinand  Tuohy 

Thia  u  the  Brat  of  aereral  ardclea  whicli  unfold  •  picture  of  the  dramatic  underground  of  the  war — the  dark  .. 
play  of  brain  i^ainat  brain,  on  royal  thronea,  in  the  chancelleriea,  in  the  great  awarming  citiea,  behind  and  acroaa 
the  linea  and  in  the  far-flung  web  of  conflict,  for  that  thing  of  aupreme  value  in  the  atruggle  —  information. 
Beginning  long  before  the  war  itaelf,  thia  duel  of  wita  affected  the  life  of  every  aoldier  of  the  conflict  and 
held  the  fate  of  nationa  in  the  balance.  Yet  little  haa  been  told  of  it.  What  ia  here  aet  down  ia  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  what  there  ia  to  tell,  becauae  it  haa  been  neceaaary  to  apply  the  acid  teat  of  aecrecy  to  thia  narrative  and 
permit  nothing  to  figure  in  it  that  might  come  aa  valuable  information  to  the  General  Staffa  of  our  late  enemiea. 

The  author,  after  acting  aa  war  correapondent  for  the  London  Daily  Mail  in  Belgium,  France,  Ruaaia  and 
Poland,  1914  to  1915,  and  aerving  in  the  Britiah  army  in  Framce  from  1915  to  1917,  waa  attached  to  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Britiah  army  and  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  inapecdon  to  Paleadne,  Meaopotamia,  Salonica 
and  Italy — thua  compledng  the  entire  circle  of  the  world  conffict. — The  Editora. 


There  are  no  leaders  to  lead  us  to  honour,  and 
yet  uithout  leaders  we  rally. 

Each  man  reporting  for  duty  alone,  out  of  sight, 
out  of  reach,  of  his  fellow. 

There  are  no  bugles  to  call  the  battalions,  and 
yet  without  bugles  we  rally. 

From  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  follow  the  Standard  of  Yellow! 

The  Spies’  March — Kipling, 


This  is  the  story  of  a  war  within 
a  war — a  struggle  smothered 
away  from  the  light  of  day, 
a  long-drawTi-out  campaign  of 
Brain  versus  Brain.  And  the 
word  that  governs  it  all  is 
“Intelligence,”  the  process  by  which  one 
person,  or  state,  extracts  information  from 
a  second,  against  the  latter’s  will. 

Intelligence  has  existed  at  all  times. 
The  differences  are  merely  a  case  of  “other 
times,  other  intelligence.” 

.\11  the  trickery  and  subterfuge  and  war- 
wisdom  of  the  ages  brought  up  to  date, 
intensified  and  harnessed  to  every  modem 
invention  and  device — such  has  been 
latter-day  intelligence  as  practised  round 
the  crater  of  Mars,  in  every  nook  and  cor¬ 
ner,  growing  crescendo-like  in  its  universal 
deceit,  seduction  and  treachery,  till  in  the 
end  all — prince  and  peasant — were  trying 
their  hand  at  it,  some  for  money,  some  for 
love,  some  for  patriotism,  some  from 
vanity,  some  from  sheer  inquisitiveness. 

Espionage  Up  to  Date 
pAIR  -  H.'MRED  young  Englishmen 
*  tramped  across  Persia,  disguised  as 
Kurds,  and  Grecian  girls  from  Chios  and 
Mitylene  were  imported  for  training  as 
•gents  in  Athens;  .\merican  bartenders 
overheard  bibulous  military  talk,  and  cham¬ 
bermaids  rummaged  in  the  kit-bags  of  gen- 
Men  were  bought  to  blow  up  battle- 
Aips.  with  all  their  comrades  on  board,  and 
otfcrs.  for  a  mere  bagatelle  of  a  salary, 
<iaily,  hourly  plied  the  perilous  calling 
Ihe>-  had  chosen  “behind  the  lines.” 

Old  Flemish  peasants  signaled  with 
windmills,  and  railway  porters  noted  the 
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regiments  passing  through  their  station,  si 
Immaculate  military  attaches  sought  in-  si 
telligence  over  ch^pagne,  seeking  to  c 
pierce  by  wine  the  studi^  reserve  of  the  tl 
officers  they  were  accredited  to;  and  gig-  si 
gling  estaminet  girls,  in  clogs  and  shawl,  h 
sou^t  intelligence,  over  beer,  from  troops  w 
billeted  in  the  village.  Quick-brained  ac¬ 
tresses  artlessly  made  their  soldier  adorers  n 
chatter  on,  while  brainless  princesses,  w 
minutely  schooled  by  rusl  statesmen,  it 
asked  questions — “You  interest  me  so” —  fi 
of  officers  and  other  commoners  only  too  o; 
honored,  after  the  manner  of  the  age,  to  1 
distract  a  royal  highness.  a 

Obscure  Belgians  were  dropped  behind  b 
the  German  lines  from  airplanes,  and  a  f< 
Bolshevist  girl  murdered  a  British  In-  k 
telligence  officer  in  a  railway  carriage,  g 
Gouty,  erudite .  old  cardinals  kept  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  o 
well  up  with  the  thermometer  of  Italian  a 
“defeatism;”  while  brazen  women  of  the  n 
boulevards  assembled  hiccoughed  detail  si 
from  drunken  poilus.  Bedouin  agents  a 
left  their  footprints  in  the  sand,  and  cam-  A 
ouflaged  patriots  like  Bolo  sought  to  under-  ii 
mine  a  nation.  Skilled  officers  got  berths  si 
in  foreign  munition  and  naval  works,  and 
monocl^  scions  of  the  aristocracy  listened 
for  a  stray  word  in  the  salons  of  diplomacy. 
Honest  business  men  went  down  to  the  sea  I 
to  meet  U-boats  in  the  night,  and  sinuous,  J 
bangled-Baghdadis  were  primed  by  the  h 
British  to  report  on  suspects  in  the  city  si 
of  the  Califs.  w 

A  Machiavelli,  a  Talleyrand,  or  some  o 
other  master  schemer  of  the  ages,  come  ti 
back  to  earth,  would  have  thrilled  to  the 
amazing  cunning  and  corruption  of  it  all.  “ 
Yet  even  all  this  was  only  part  of  the  I 
picture.  “Intelligence”  is  the  welding  into  b 
a  whole  of  information  derived  from  a  dozen  tl 
different  sources,  some  trustworthy,  some  ti 
not,  and  the  weighing  of  such  information  E 
against  already  known  facts  and  out-  h 
standing  deductions.  o 

The  spy  or  agent  was  just  one  of  these  n 
(“dozen  different”  sources.  Air  reconnais-  c 

Cfi^rigkl,  Itsn,  hft  TW  Sid0wmit  to  tW  Umiiti  Stmtm  mmd  Ormt  Mrittith. 


sance  and  photography  and  ground  ob¬ 
servation,  the  examination  of  prisoners  and 
captured  documents,  the  identification  of 
the  enemy’s  dead,  and  the  study  of  his 
signal  traffic  were  phases  of  Intelligence 
hardly  less  important  than  Secret  Service 
work. 

Nor  was  Intelligence  work  in  the  field 
merely  the  complement  of  espionage 
work  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
itself  two-thirds  of  the  Brain  War,  of 
finding  out — finding  out  what  “the  fellow 
opposite”  was  thinking,  planning,  doing. 
The  invisible  foes  of  France,  who  saw  one 
another  only  in  the  clash  of  battle,  then 
burrowed  away  out  of  sight  of  each  other 
for  long  weeks  and  months,  were  wont  to 
keep  hidden  eyes  above  groimd — Intelli¬ 
gence  eyes. 

With  feline  caution  the  General  Staffs 
of  modem  war  watched  one  another, 
annotating  each  other’s  every  minute 
move.  No  matter  where  the  stage  was 
set  for  war,  in  the  mud  of  Flanders,  or 
amid  the  wastes  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
Alpine  snows  or  marshes  of  the  Struma, 
in  the  sands  of  Gaza  or  vast  ness  of  the  seven 
seas,  the  vigil  of  Intelligence  endured. 

The  ever-open  “I.” 

Tlie  Britisk  Secret  Service 

IN  THOSE  distant  days  of  1914,  when 
the  voice  of  Lord  Roberts  could  not  be 
heard  above  the  din  of  Ulster,  and  the  Kai¬ 
ser  was  extremely  affable  to  England,  Britain 
was  spending  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
on  her  Secret  Service  and  Germany  twelve 
times  that  amount. 

English  espionage  was  probably  as 
“white”  as  the  doubtful  art  ever  can  be. 
In  outline  it  was  this:  “Don’t  employ  a 
bad  character,  or  a  woman.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  fail  you .  Rely  rather  on  informa¬ 
tion  coming  from  tmstworthy  sources  like 
British  embassies,  legations  and  consu¬ 
lates.  Not  much  that  matters  should  escape 
officialBritish  representatives  abroad.  They 
require  no  pa5nnent,  are  working  for  their 
country.  If  others,  such  as  prominent 
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tourists  and  business  men  and  officers  on  Meanwhile  the  Germans  scoffed.  that  Kiihlmann  himself  reckoned  civil 

leave,  choose  to  send  in  reports — well  and  “The  silly,  honest  English!  Why,  they  war  would  break  out  in  Ireland.  Some  (rf 
good.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  however,  don’t  know'  the  rudiments  of  the  game!  these  German  agents  sent  home  the 
things  are  different.  If  any  country  is  going  Only  three  of  our  spies  arrested  in  all  this  choicest  possible  items  of  information 
to  fight  us,  that  country  will  be  Germany,  time!  Trinken  U'ir  nochmal.  Der  Tag.”  about  prominent  people — which  presum- 
Therefore  we  must  broaden  our  espionage  Well,  the  day  arrived,  and  the  silly,  ably  were  all  duly  ffied  and  card-indexed  in 
system  on  Germany.”  honest  English  brought  off  an  espionage  Berlin. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  a  few  British  coup  which  left  a  definite  impression  on  “My  mistress.  Lady - ,  pretends  to 

officers,  such  as  Brandon  and  Trench  and  the  whole  subsequent  struggle.  go  away  for  week-ends  to  Surrey.  She 

Bertram  Stew'art,  wandered  iimocently  It  was  like  this:  The  German  spy  sys-  really  stays  in  London”  (address  given) 
about  Germany  noting  naval  and  military  tern  differed  somewhat  from  the  English,  was  one  such  titbit — the  pleasant  German 
conditions,  especially  the  possibility  of  It  w'as,  for  one  thing,  definitely  aggressive  idea  being,  of  course,  that  the  thumb  screw 

Germany  launchmg  a  sudden  flat-bottomed  in  structure.  .\lso,  it  relied  not  on  the  might  one  day  be  tried  on  Lady - . 

boat  invasion  on  England  from  the  Friesian  courage  and  resource  and  integrity  and  The; ramifications  of  it  all  were  terrific! 
Islands.  Some  of  these  innocent  English  intelligence  of  the  few,  but  on  the  greed  The  German  agents  became  more  daring; 
tourists  were  enthusiastic  in  such  pursuits  and  frailty  and  moral  perversion  of  the  some  of  them  became  really  so  daring, 
as  botany,  and  brought  back  with  them  many.  .  such  as  Schultz  and  Grosse,  that  they 

draw'ings  of  plants  which  in  reality  were  The  Germans  flooded  England  with  positively  had. to  be  arrested  to  satisfy  the 
plans  of  forts.  spies.  But  w-ith  what  spies!  Head  wait-  snarling  multitude.  But  the  majority 

■R  'U'  Q  Q  governesses  sending  back  tittle-  were  allow’ed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 

Jjuildmg  a  dpy  Dystem  tattle;  hair-dressers  and  cler^,  incessantly  their  way.  Allowed.  For  five  years  and 

But  that  was  not  England’s  main  pro-  asking  for  higher  fees — neutrals  having  more  the  silly,  honest  English  authorities 
tective  effort  against  Germany.  Find-  relations  w'ith  Germany;  “beauty”  special-  steadily  worked  on  till  they  had  got  to 
ingout  secrets  in  peace  time  is  not  the  main  ists  trying  to  emulate  the  dark  arid  bestial  know  the  i^ntity  of  almost  every  German 
function  of  any  secret  service;  rather  is  it  days  of  Stieber’s  “Green  House”  in  Berlin,  agent  of  importance  in  the  country — 
patiently  and  thoroughly  building  up  a  where  the  highest  in  the  land  consorted —  knowledge  which  resulted  only  from  an 
secret  service  of  information  that  may  and  were  duly  blackmailed  for  their  sins;  exhaustive  process  of  elimination.  No 
stand  the  test  in  war,  when  frontiers  are  pretty  German  and  .Austrian  actresses  censorship  existed  in  these  days,  but 

sealed  and  the  obtaining  and  passing  on  of  playing  “leads”  at  West  End  theatres;  somehow  the  correspondence  of  all  sus- 

intelligence  is  a  real  man’s  job.  women  of  the  music-hall  lounges;  an  oc-  pects  came  systematically  to  be  examined, 

In  appointing  agents  for  war  service  casional,  a  ver>'  occasional  British  subject;  as  their  movements  were  as  far  as  feasible 
only,  a  state  was  governed  by  one  or  two  swindlers  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  controlled,  and  the  people  they  consorted 

elementary  principles.  The  agent  chosen  Naturally,  there  were  also  high-placed  with,  duly  noted. 

would  need  to  be  a  resident  of  the  country  German  agents  at  work,  such  as  Trebitsch  Much  skill  had  to  be  practised  in  lulling 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  spy.  He  or  Lincoln,  M.  P.,  and  Jellinek  Mercedes,  the  Germans  into  a  false  sense  of  security; 
she  would  have  to  have  regular  employ-  German  officers  came  and  toured  England  they  were  by  no  means  “green,”  but  Stein- 
ment  there  and  be  above  suspicion.  He  in  motor-cars,  driving  in  races  for  the  hauer  and  other  organizers  were  badly 

or  she  had  better  be  a  native  of  the  country  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  Cup.  .\nd  served  by  their  spies  in  England.  Truth 

— or  else  a  neutral.  The  War  Office  and  the  political  agents  kept  Berlin  informed  of  all  to  teh,  the  Germans,  the  creators  of 
Admiralty  went  methodically  about  all  this,  that  was  supervening  in  Ulster,  so  well  modem  espionage,  are  its  most  indifferent 

exponents.  For  one  thing,  a  German 

_ ^  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  hide  his 

'  nationality.  His  accent,  head,  and  bear- 

unique.  .Ugain,  the  German  is 

j  \  ^  what  they  w’ere  destined  to  make  the 

French  experience  very  nearly  as  bitterly, 
later  on  in  the  war — that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  rebuild  an  espionage  system 


And  chamhermaids  rummaged  in  the  kit-hags  of  generals. 
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Giggling  istaminet  girls  sought  inulligenet,  ovtr  heer,  from  troofs  billeted  in  the  village. 


has  crumbled  in  a  country  with  which  France.  Germany  depended  more  on  naval  and  military’  experts  and  count er- 
isatwar.  scum  for  spies  than  any  other  country.  spies  and  fool-spies  and  men  like  Bolo. 

icept  for  variations  dictated  by  na-  It  was  imperative  for  the  safety  of  a  The  functions  of  these  are  enumerated  in 
il  temperament  and  characteristics,  system  that  satellite  spies  should  not  specific  instances  below, 
sj-stem  of  espionage  in  the  big  cities  know  one  another — the  only  spy  they  Spies  were  most  favorably  located  in 
probably  common  to  all  the  belliger-  knew  would  be  their  letter-box.  He  docks  and  near  camps,  in  the  army,  in 
.  This  may  conveniently  be  called  was  one  they  could  give  away,  and,  ac-  business  offices,  in  the  households  of 
“octopus”  system.  The  body  of  the  cordingly,  out  of  self-preservation,  a  let-  prominent  persons,  and  especially  in  such 
pus  was  a  resident  agent;  the  tentacles,  ter-box  agent  always  chose  his  satellites  places  as  American  bars.  Women  were 
local  satellites.  The  resident  agent  with  extreme  caution.  In  this  lay  the  not  to  be  compared  with  men  for  the  real, 
called  the  “letter-box” — to  him  were  main  strength  of  a  system.  Satellites  had  grueling  work.  .A  woman  lacks  patience, 
ight  all  reports  by  the  tentacle  or  orders,  if  they  saw  they  were  being  observed,  method,  concentration,  without  ready 
Uite  agents.  These  reports  were  then  to  fall  right  out  of  the  system.  Had  they  results.  She  also  lacks  the  technical  and 
ected  from  the  letter-box  by  an  always  complied  with  this  vital  injunction,  studious  mind  and  the  quality  of  working 
erant  agent  constantly  traveling  to  fewer  espionage  circles  would  have  been  out  of  the  limelight.  She  is  indiscreet,  and, 
from  the  country  spied  on.  Some-  split  up,  but  the  lure  of  gold  often  caused  a  more  serious,  her  heart  may  prove  stronger 
es  the  resident  agent  found  other  satellite  to  carry  on  when  he  (or  she)  than  her  head  and  with  disastrous  re¬ 
ins  of  passing  on  his  assembled  in-  knew  he  was  under  suspicion,  or  drove  suits. 

nation — how,  will  be  told  in  a  later  them  back  to  “work”  too  soon.  t  q  . 

almcnt.  The  Germans  always  kept  a  firm  hold  Women  as  Spies 

Xk  Om-  S  on  their  agents  by  paying  them  two  months  T\  COPENH.\GEN,  in  1916,  the  British 

^  wctopus  System  arrears.  The  money  thus  owing  caused  Secret  Service  decideil  to  employ  a  wo- 

HK  resident  agent  was  almost  invari-  spies  to  continue  work,  time  and  again,  man  agent.  This  was  departing  from  our 
ably  a  man,  and  a  successful  business  when  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  usual  custom,  locally,  but  there  were  special 
a  at  that,  well  camouflaged,  and  either  that  the  game  wasn’t  worth  the  candle,  circumstances. 

tral  or  a  citizen  of  the  country  spied  on.  In  at  least  one  system,  spies  were  known  The  Hotel  d’.\ngleterre  on  the  Kongens 
satellite  agents  he  chose  himself.  .X  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  interchange-  Xytorf  was  German  Headquarters — just  as 
emess  in  a  general’s  family,  an  hotel  able,  and  worke<l  out  in  connection  with  the  Hotel  .\storia  used  to  be  in  Brussels. 
Endant  at  the  Carlton  or  Savoy,  a  certain  phases  of  the  lunar  system.  .\  That  is  to  say,  most  of  the  Germans  who 
her  living  near  a  big  camp,  the  agent  of  letter-box  communicated  to  headquarters  mattered  stopped  at  the  .\ngleterre  while 
teutral  shipping  firm,  a  cosmopolitan  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  satellites,  vdsiting  the  Danish  caprtal.  .\mong  them 
ress.  a  foreign  music-hall  artist  on  tour  It  was  a  risk  doing  so,  but  entirely  neces-  at  this  particular  period  was  a  young 

ind  the  country,  a  ne’er-do-well  of  sary',  since,  in  the  event  of  his  arrest,  the  Prussian  staff-officer,  knowm  to  be  engaged 

•d  connections,  a  voluntary  Red  Cross  whole  of  his  system  would  otherwise  break  on  a  highly  important  mission.  Whitehall 
per,  a  “patriot.”  down  autonuitically,  headquarters  being  wanted  irdormation  about  him.  And  so, 

rhc  selection  of  satellites  depended  en-  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  the  arrested  when  his  particular  failing — women — 
•ly  on  the  nation  into  whose  service  they  man’s  satellites.  became  known  to  our  local  Secret  Service 

re  being  pressed.  Thus  France  em-  Besides  satellites  and  letter-boxes  and  chief,  the  latter  decided  “to  put  a  woman 

yed  women  more  than  England,  be-  collecting  agents,  a  state  also  employed  on  to  him,”  in  the  jargon  of  the  trade.  \ 

ISC  women  are  more  intelligent  in  specialists,  working  independently,  such  as  fascinating  Danish  girl  was  accordingly 
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engaged,  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  and  she 
proceeded  to  take  up  her  abode  at  the 
Angleterre.  In  due  course  our  young 
Prussian  developed  an  interest  in  her,  and 
all  seemed  to  be  going  according  to  plan. 
The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  summarize  in 
the  words  of  the  man  who  had  engaged  her: 

“One  day  she  came  to  me  at  my  office, 
burst  into  tears,  put  a  handful  of  bank¬ 
notes  on  the  table,  and  said  she  couldn’t 
cany-  out  her  job  of  pumping  Fritz  be¬ 
cause  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  engaged  a 
woman.” 

Thus  there  were  cardinal  drawbacks 
attaching  to  the  employment  of  women 
as  agents.  Not  that  they  failed  to  offer 
certain  advantages  over  the  mere  male. 
A  woman  often  has  greater  intuition,  is 
more  deceitful,  can  wield  a  powerful  sex 
influence,  and  can  score  on  the  chivalry 
shown  her.  Occasionally,  even,  a  woman 
may  be  a  genius  in  espionage,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
w'omen  can  only  be  used  as  spies  for 
“stunting”  and  not  for  the  backbone  of 
the  business,  collecting  information,  slowly, 
steadily,  and  sordidly  day  by  day.  Es¬ 
pecially,  all  women  spies  are  fundamentally 
unreliable,  and  few  of  them  can  ever  have 
been  trusted  with  real  secrets.  Women 
agents,  furthermore,  systematically  ex¬ 
aggerated  their  reports,  a  common  ten¬ 
dency  with  all  spies — with  women  from 
vanity;  with  men  to  get  more  money. 

A  Famous  Spy 

Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
most  sjiectacular,  if  far  from  the  most 
effective,  of  spies  in  the  late  w’ar  should 
have  arisen  from  the  ranks  of  women 
agents.  Marguerite  Zelle,  or  Mata  Hari, 
the  Oriental  dancer,  has  been  referred  to 
as  “a  beautiful  woman”  and  “the  world’s 
most  dangerous  spy.”  She  w'as  neither. 
But  that  detracts  in  no  way  from  the  psy¬ 
chological  interest  attaching  to  her  tale — 
it  rather  enhances  it. 

Talented,  traveled,  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  men  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the 
West,  married  to  a  British  officer  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  consequently  versed 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  British 


army,  mingling  m  her  veins  the  blood  of  a  I  have  said  Mata  Han  was  not  l)eautifnJ. 
Dutch  father  and  a  Javanese  native  But  she  had  much  charm.  .Aged  thirty, 
woman,  this  strange  creature  certainly  nine,  tall,  sinuous,  dark-skinned  and 
possessed,  outwardly,  many  of  the  at-  vivacious,  she  would  compel  attention  in 
tributes  which  make  for  success  in  es-  any  company.  .•Vnd  she  had  a  great 
pionage.  From  her  father  she  had  the  stolid  nimbleness  of  mind.  She  w  on  that 
coolness  and  business  capacity  of  the  encounter  with  her  highly  skilled  inquisitor. 
Dutch;  from  her  mother  the  mysticism.  But  the  suspicion  surrounding  her  was  stili 
cuiming  and  diplomatic  obsequiousness  of  so  strong  that  it  was  decided  to  refuse  her 
the  Eastern  mind.  authority  to  continue  her  journey,  and  she 

Left  fatherless  at  an  early  age,  Mata  was  sent  back  to  Spain  with  a  jiarting 
Hari  was  taken  by  her  mother  to  Burma,  warning  to  “go  more  carefully  in  future” 


thus  escaping  the  fate  of  a  desultory,  drab 
existence  as  a  worker  in  the  sugar-fields  of 
Java.  In  Burma,  she  was  placed  by  her 
mother  in  a  Buddhist  temple  as  a  dancing- 
girl  and  dev'oted,  ostensibly,  to  the  service 
of  Buddha,  actually  to  man.  There  she 
received  what  she  could  not  help  but 
acquire — a  thoroughly  adequate  training 
in  the  art  of  charming  and  deceiving  men, 
especially  Eastern  men. 

The  next  change  in  her  life  came  about 
as  the  result  of  her  meeting  with  the 
British  officer  who  married  her.  It  is  no 
simple  matter  for  a  dancing-girl  to  escape 
from  her  temple  prison,  but  Mata  Hari’s 
turn  of  mind  was  always  for  adventure, 
and  she  escaped.  But  even  the  subsequent 
birth  of  two  children  could  not  reconcile 
her  to  the  stiff,  monotonous  life  required 
of  officials’  wives  in  India,  and  one  day  she 
left  quietly  with  her  daughter  and  without 
her  husband’s  knowledge  and  proceeded  to 
Holland. 

Then  the  lure  of  Paris  claimed  her,  and 
she  began  to  live  the  life  for  which  she  was 
predestined.  Money  of  course  was  vital, 
and  money  in  abundance.  She  got  to 
know  many  men,  one  of  them  a  servant  of 
the  government  in  whose  service  she  ul¬ 
timately  died.  With  this  German  she 
lived  in  a  house  near  Paris,  furnished  in 
accordance  with  her  extravagant  tastes 
and  Oriental  ideas,  existing  only  for  and 
in  the  night  life  of  the  French  capital. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  she  at  once 
began  her  career  as  a  spy.  From  the  out¬ 
set  she  traveled  widely  throughout  Europe. 
She  was  a  Dutch  subject,  and,  officially, 
neutral.  So  far  as  the  .\llies  were  con¬ 
cerned,  she  was  the  divorced  wife  of  a 
British  army  officer  with  the  reassuring 
name  of  Macleod.  So  far  as  the  Central 
Powers  were  concerned  she  was  their 
accredited  agent ;  and  so  far  as  the  peoples 
of  all  European  countries  were  concerned 
she  was  a  fascinating  and  clever  dancer. 

For  many  months  in  1915  she  was  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  music-hall  in  Madrid,  and  it 
was  here  that  she  first  came  under  sus¬ 
picion  with  the  French  and  British  Secret 
Services.  Suspicions  were  not  abated 
when  the  following  year  Mata  Hari  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  journey  to  Holland.  The 
British  Intelligence  Branch  was  warned, 
and  w'hen  the  steamer  on  which  the  dancer 
had  booked  a  passage  put  into  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Mata  Hari  was  taken  off  and  sent  up 
to  London  for  examination. 

Nothing  whatever  incriminating  was 
found  upon  her — this  being  accounted  for, 
probably,  by  the  fact  that  she  always 
committ^  everything  to  memory — at 
least  that  was  her  boast  whenever  she 
admitted,  as  she  occasionally  did,  that  she 
was  a  spy.  But  not  a  German  spy!  Oh, 
dear  no!  spy  in  the  pay  of  France! 
This  was  her  boast  now,  once  more,  when 
she  was  closeted  in  London  with  her 
latest  inquisitor,  the  expert  “spy-baiter” 
of  the  Intelligence  Department. 
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as  they  “knew  all  about  her.” 

Mata  Hari  failed  to  take  that  warning. 

In  a  very  short  time  she  crossed  into 
France  from  Spain,  intending  to  reach 
Switzerland,  and  was  arrested  and 
to  Paris.  This  time  incriminating  doc¬ 
uments  were  found  upon  her;  she  was 
tried,  sentenced  and  shot — in  her  smartest 
gown  and  waving  her  long  gloves  in  fart 
well  to  her  dozen  poilu  executioners. 

_The  problem  of  this  semi-Eastem  wo¬ 
man  was  this:  She  was  a  thoroughly  bad  spy 
in  that  she  compelled  attention  any-where. 

She  had  achieved  success  in  life.  She 
was  well  off.  Why  did  she  risk  her  life  in 
an  alien  cause?  The  only  explanation  is 
that  the  German  whose  mistress  she  had 
been  for  several  years  before  the  war 
exercised  an  influence  over  her. 

Tke  Science  of  Spy-Catching  v 

HE  public,  especially  in  England,  looked  ' 

upon  espionage  in  the  wrong  way.  ‘ 

They  touted  for  blood,  whereas  in  point  of  ^ 

fact,  war  is  not  declared  on  the  spy  as  an 
individual,  but  on  his  system.  The 
discovery  of  one  code  word  was  worth  more 
to  England  than  a  dozen  executions  in 
the  Tower.  Which  brings  one  to  contft- 
espionage,  or  the  science  of  spy-catching. 

The  contre-tspimiage  organizat  ion  of  a  big 
city  was  also  probably  the  same  every¬ 
where,  varying  only  in  intensity  and  in 
local  circumstance. 

Firstly,  as  regards  the  wa  tching  of  suspects  * 

and  of  the  population  generally.  .\  city  j 

would  be  divided  up  into  so  many  contrd 
areas,  each  under  the  supen  ision  of  a 
senior  intelligence  or  detective  officer. 

This  officer  had  a  squad  of  trained  agents 
under  him,  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  employed 
trusted  civilian  “indicators.”  The  under¬ 
lying  idea  was  that  each  control  area 
should  be  a  water-tight  compartment 
into  which  no  stranger  could  introduce 
himself  without  being  duly  noted  and  in 
which  by  constant  study,  the  su;)ervising 
authorities  came  to  know  each  inhabitant 
and  all  about  him  or  her. 

The  civilian  indicators  did  little  else  than  ‘ 

eavesdrop  and  report  the  movements  of 
others.  Sometimes,  to  test  if  a  s[)ecific 
area  were  water-tight,  the  Intelligence 
Department  would  introduce  an  agent 
posing  as  a  commercial  traveler  or  as 
some  other  business  man  and  equip  him 
with  false  papers.  If  he  came  to  be 
arrested — all  was  well. 

The  difficulties  attaching  to  this  check¬ 
ing  of  a  vast  population  were,  however, 
very  great.  For  example,  during  the 
height  of  the  war,  there  wxre  lots  of 
venturers  in  Paris  dressed  as  British 
officers.  These  cavaliers  of  fortune  were 
not  neces.sarily  all  enemy  agents,  but  some 
of  them  unquestionably  were.  The  army, 
especially  in  the  early  days,  with  volun¬ 
tary  helpers  swarming  in  from  all  sides, 
was  a  splendid  refuge  for  the  really  daring 
agent— was  he  not  living  his  life  in  that 


as 
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very  atmo^here  the  salient  features  of 
which  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  spy,  to  report 
on?  It  was  exceedingly  hard  to  appre¬ 
hend  bogus  officers.  A  simple  change  of 
regimental  badge  on  their  part  might  out¬ 
wit  the  military  px)lice,  on  the  lookout  for 
a  bogus  in  such  and  such  a  regiment,  and 
these  gentlemen  usually  had  half-a-dozen 
such  changes  in  their  lodgings  or  even  in 
their  pxKkets. 

Spy- Hysteria 

IN  THE  opjening  months  of  the  war,  those 
detailed  to  check  certain  areas  in  Lon¬ 
don  were  fairly  driven  out  of  their  minds  by 
popular  spy-hysteria.  Every  waiter,  any¬ 
body  lighting  a  cigaret  at  a  window  or 
feeding  a  pigeon  in  the  street,  was  at  once 
reported  to  be  a  German  spy.  Bridges 
and  munitions  were  exploded  hourly— in 
the  imagination  of  zealous,  busybody 
patriots.  Famous  people  were  being  shot 
in  the  Tower— also  in  the  imagination  of 
the  hysterical  ones— while  battalions  of 
waiters  and  chambermaids  were  being 
marched  to  their  fate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  less  than  a  score  of  spies  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  England  throughout  the  war. 

.\t  the  same  time  there  was  considerable 
^und  for  the  general  uneasiness  prevail¬ 
ing.  The  Germans  had  found  a  first- 
class  and  utterly  unexp)ected  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  agents  wholesale  into  England,  by 
including  numbers  of  spies  in  the  wild 
exodus  of  Belgian  refugees  from  Belgium 
into  England.  Altogether,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  refugees  crossed  to  England,  in 
evety  manner  of  craft,  from  war-ship  to 
rowing-boat,  and  it  beaune  utterly  imp)os- 
sible  for  the  authorities  at  Folkestone  and 
Dover  to  check  identification  p>ap)ers. 

The  logical  sequel  to  watching  the  individ¬ 
ual  was  watching  what  he  or  she  wrote, 
nnd  so  a  deep)-rooted  censorship  of  cor¬ 
respondence  obtained  in  every  quarter. 
Every  letter  or  newsp)ap)er  or  package 
posted — and  millions  were  pxwted  daily — 
was  liable  to  examination,  as  also  every 
telegram  or  cable.  Naturally,  letters  going 
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abroad  were  the  more  systematically 
op»ened,  but  the  inland  px)st  could  not  be 
by  any  means  neglected.  Much  valuable 
ctHnmercial  and  other  information  would 
be  abstracted  and  forvarded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  departments  concerned,  but  natur¬ 
ally  the  main  function  of  the  censorship 
was  to  aid  in  the  tracking  down  of  spies. 

Letters  in  as  many  as  sixty  Afferent 
languages  came  under  the  London  censor¬ 
ship  alone,  while  illicit  code  messages  in 
thirty-one  languages  were  successfully 
deciphered.  Susp)ect  correspondence  would 
always  be  photographed  before  being 
p)assed  on  to  its  addresses. 

Exports  in  the  pxjst-office  secret-writing 
laboratories  did  yeoman  service  through¬ 
out  the  war.  The  Germans  resorted  early 
to  simple  enough  processes  for  invisible 
writing,  such  as  the  use  of  lemon-juice, 
saliva  and  diluted  milk.  The  first  could 
be  brought  out  by  the  application  of  a  hot 
flat-iron;  the  second  by  having  ordinary 
writing-ink  lightly  brushed  over  it;  and  the 
third  by  dusting  it  with  fine  graphite 
powder.  These  methods  soon  became 
more  elaborate,  but  the  censorship’s 
resources  of  detection  kept  ptace  with  every¬ 
thing  the  enemy  could  devise.  Much 
had  to  do  with  the  p)ap)er  written  on,  and 
substances  had  to  be  found  capable  of 
frustrating  the  most  astute  German 
secret-message  fabrication.  Months 
passed  in  experimenting  before  ultimately 
a  certain  r^  fluid  was  concocted  that 
acted  as  an  almost  universal  developer. 
Applied  with  a  brush  to  a  suspected  letter, 
it  revealed  at  once  any  concealed  writing, 
while  the  mixture  could  be  washed  off  and 
the  document  sent  on  without  obliteration 
of  the  surreptitious  message. 

The  efficacy  of  censorship  work  and  of 
spy  work  in  London  generally  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  man  named 
Muller,  shot  in  the  Tower  in  1915. 

The  authorities  had  become  anxious 
over  the  px>sting  of  English  newsp>ap»ers 
to  Holland  containing  innocent  advertise¬ 
ments  marked  in  piencil,  some  from  Liver- 
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pxx)l,  others  from  Portsmouth,  others 
from  London.  Their  senders  were  natur¬ 
ally  unknown.  As  for  the  advertisements 
themselves,  they  might  have  been  inserted 
in  perfectly  good  faith  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  or  yet  again  they  might 
be  concealing  a  code  by  which  intelligence 
was  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy.  At  all 
events,  instructions  were  issued  that  every 
newspjapjer  addressed  to  Holland  was  to  be 
submitted,  if  visibly  marked,  to  code  cx- 
pjerts;  if  apparently  unmarked,  to  a  lab¬ 
oratory  testing  process  lest  the  markings 
should  be  in  invisible  ink. 

Soon  all  newspiapters  destined  for  Hol¬ 
land  were  subjected  to  both  these  examina¬ 
tions;  and  one  day  a  newspwipjer,  marked  in 
pencil,  was  found  also  to  have  written  on 
it  in  invisible  ink  the  figures  201.  The  In¬ 
telligence  Branch  proceeded  at  once  to  set 
an  inquiry  on  foot  into  the  residents  of 
every  house  in  London  numbered  201. 
They  even  propxised  extending  such 
inquiry  to  the  whole  country,  but  this 
extreme  measure  proved  unnecessary. 

“No.  201" 

At  a  certain  “No.  201”  in  a  London 
suburb  there  lived  a  Scandinavian 

business  man  named  G - .  The  man  had 

previously  been  watched  as  a  neutral,  but 
his  doings  had  given  no  cause  for  com  plaint, 
although  an  examination  of  his  corre- 
spiondence  had  revealed  the  fact  that  he 
was  receiving  large  sums,  rather  too  large 
sums  to  be  propierly  accounted  for,  from  a 
business  house  in  Holland.  Such  remit¬ 
tances  were  accompanied  by  harmless- 
looking  covering  letters.  G— - —  was  now 
invited  to  explain  away  the  receipt  of  this 
money.  He  stated  quite  frankly  that  he 
was  receiving  it  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  his. 
a  Dane  named  Muller,  who  he  under¬ 
stood  was  a  traveling  representative  of  a 
Dutch  firm  (as  indeed  he  was). 

The  further  the  cross-examination  of 

G -  proceeded,  the  clearer  it  became 

that  he  was  innocently  acting  as  banker 
to  an  itinerant  spy — Muller.  G - gave 


THE  SPY  WEB 


every  possible  assistance.  Muller,  he  in  the  advertisements  and  that  used  in  the  It  is  a  fearfully  difficult  thing  to  track  a 
said,  was  now  at  Newcastle.  He  had  innocent  covering  letters  enclosing  money  man  or  woman  down  who  is  playing  this 
latterly  been  at  Liverpool  and  Portsmouth  from  Holland.  After  much  patient  work,  double  and  highly  lucrative  game.  The 
(whence  previous  •  marked  newspapers  and  a  concentration  of  expert  brains,  this  counter-spy  is  the  instrument  relied  on  to 
had  been  dispatched  to  Holland).  at  last  was  done,  and  the  first  one  of  Mul-  do  so.  The  counter-spy  is  provided  by  the 

The  case  against  Muller  was  now  ler’s  advertisements  to  be  decoded,  ran  head  of  the  secret  service  with  a  list  of 
crystallizing.  He  was  clearly  systemati-  in  this  style;  agents  to  report  on.  He — or  she — sets 

cally  inserting  advertisements  in  the  En-  Have  Jirst^lass  information  for  one  hun-  off  and  notes  where  these  agents  are  living 

glish  papers,  both  London  and  provincial,  dred  and  twenty  pounds  reference  shipment  whom  they  are  meeting,  what  they  are 

marking  these  advertisements,  and  then  of  ammunition  supplied  to  Italy.  doing — everything  about  them,  in  fact.  It 


forwarding  the  marked  newspaper  to 
Holland.  The  advertisements  were  al¬ 


most  certainly  worded  in  a  prearranged  They  had  his  code  and  system.  He  was 
code  by  whach  intelligence  was  being  arrested,  tried  and  shot.  But  his  adver- 
convey^.  As  for  the  sender,  he  was  tisements  continued.  For  weeks  and 
thoroughly  safeguarded.  He  simply  would  months  after  Muller  had  shaken  off  this 
go  into  a  newspaper  office,  insert  an  mortal  coil,  advertisements  purporting  to 


in  this  style;  agents  to  report  on.  He — or  she — sets 

Have  first-lass  information  for  one  hun-  off  and  notes  where  these  agents  are  living 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  reference  shipment  whom  they  are  meeting,  what  they  are 
of  ammunition  supplied  to  Italy.  doing — everything  about  them,  in  fact.  It 

The  authorities  now  decided  that  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  by  far  the  most  difficult 
was  time  Muller  should  pay  the  penalty,  job  in  all  espionage,  deceiving  |)eopie 
They  had  his  code  and  system.  He  was  whose  own  job  in  life  is  to  deceive — that’s 
arrested,  tried  and  shot.  But  his  adver-  what  it  amounts  to  in  plain  English.  .\nd 
tisements  continued.  For  weeks  and  of  course,  if  the  counter-spy,  in  turn,  gob 
months  after  Muller  had  shaken  off  this  wrong  and  is  bought  up  by  the  othb 


go  into  a  newspaper  office,  insert  an  mortal  coil,  advertisements  purporting  to  side,  then  the  fat  is  fairly  in  the  fire.  But 
advertisement,  buy  the  subsequent  issue,  come  from  him  were  being  inserted  in  the  that  very  rarely  happens.  The  counter- 
mark  it  and  forward  it  to  Holland.  He  English  press,  and  the  newspapers  in  ques-  spy  is  one  whose  probity  must  be  above  all 


question. 


Xte  “Fool-Spy' 


marked  his  advertisements  openly,  frankly,  tion  were  being  duly  forwarded  on  to  question. 

in  lead-pencil.  Even  if  the  authorities  Holland.  The  information  thus  sent  was  rm  i  o  « 

knew  who  was  inserting  them  and  marking  considered  so  good  at  “the  other  end” —  ^  .  rool-Dpy 

them — what  did  that  prove?  Still,  Muller  it  was  all,  of  course,  false  and  misleading,  T  N  ONE  or  two  instances  traitors  (e.  g., 

must  have  been  sorely  tempted  at  times  but  most  calculatingly,  brilliantly  mis-  Frenchmen  caught  spying  on  France) 

to  do  the  marking  in  invisible  ink.  But  leading — that  Muller’s  paymasters  gave  were  utilized  as  “fool-spies.”  This  brings 

invisible  ink,  if  detected  in  connection  their  agent  an  increase.  one  to  perhaps  the  most  painful  side  of 

with  an  advertisement,  meant  one  thing  In  this  way  the  special  Intelligence  espionage,  as  developed  during  the  war. 


with  an  advertisement,  meant  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only,  and  might  bring  ruin, 
whereas  with  honest  lead-pencil  one  ran 
hardly  any  risk  at  all. 

TKc  Fatal  Slip 

Be  TH.\T  as  it  may,  Muller,  as  we  know, 
once  risked  adding  the  fatal  figures  201 
in  invisible  ink — evidently  a  request  that 
money  should  next  be  sent  for  him  care 
of  G- —  as  one  of  several  “bankers”  he 


one  to  perhaps  the  most  painful  side  of 
espionage,  as  developed  during  the  war. 


had  recourse  to  in  England.  The  spy’s  perfectly  good  motor-car  out  of  their 
system  might  otherwise  have  gone  on  profits  and  to  this  day  it  is  known  as  “The 


undetected  indefinitely,  since  no  one  knew 
who  was  posting  these  marked  newspapers 
from  England  to  Holland,  and,  in  any 


Branch  in  London  collected  upward  of  The  “fool-spy”  was  a  man  or  woman, 
four  hundred  pounds  from  the  German  either  a  convicted  spy  or,  more  rarely,  a 
Secret  Service  funds  before  the  inevitable  simpleton,  who  was  deliberately  engaged 
letter  arrived  from  Holland,  one  day  by  an  Intelligence  Department  in  order  that 
which,  decoded,  read;  “Owing  to  a  se-  he  or  she  might  get  caught  by  the  enemy, 
quence  of  wrong  information  coming  from  The  idea  of  the  fool-spy  is  to  deceive  the 
you,  which  has  much  misled  us,  we  are  enemy’s  contre-espionage  organization  and 
herewith  dispensing  with  your  services.”  to  keep  it  from  descending  on  the  real 
Ruthlessly  thrown  aside  in  this  way,  spies,  the  valuable  ones, 
the  London  Intelligence  Branch  bought  a  A  French  fool-spy  would  be  selected  to 
perfectly  good  motor-car  out  of  their  go  on  a  mission  to  Holland  with  instruc- 
profits  and  to  this  day  it  is  known  as  “The  tions  to  proceed  thence,  at  the  first  favor- 
Muller.”  able  opportunity,  into  Belgium.  His 

I  have  sought  to  show  how  a  big  city  instructions  for  Belgium  read  perhaps 
and  its  correspondence  were  watched,  something  as  follows;  “While  in  Brussels, 
There  were  several  other  “side  issues”  in  note  down  all  the  regimental  shoulder- 


Muller.” 

I  have  sought  to  show  how  a  big  city 
and  its  correspondence  were  watched. 


case,  there  was  little  except  a  general  There  were  several  other  “side  issues”  in  note  down  all  the  regimental  shoulder- 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  markings.  As  contre-espionage  work.  For  example,  a  strap  numbers  you  see,  with  dates.  Do 


for  money,  Muller  was  receiving  that  from 

G - ,  and  was  well  camouflaged  as  a 

business  man.  In  fact,  Muller  was  a  very 
complete  spy  indeed.  And  now  for  the 
sequel. 

The  most  expert  watcher,  a  harmless 


little  army  private  in  spectacles,  I  believe —  important  results, 
army  privates  at  that  time  were  less  con-  >t*i  ^ 

spicuous  than  ordinary  civilians — was  in-  1  ne  V. 

structed  to  keep  Muller  under  observa-  '  I  'HEN  there 
tion,  but  on  no  account  to  carry  such  *  Counter-spyi 
observation  to  the  length  of  rousing  the  process  by  which 


branch  in  which  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
Intelligence  excelled  related  to  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  false  reports.  This  phase  of  in¬ 
telligence  work  has  more  or  less  grown  up 
during  the  war,  and  when  properly  or¬ 
ganized  may  be  attended  with  highly 


Dane’s  suspicions.  Rather  than  that  this  its  own  spies. 


Xke  Counter-Spy 

Then  there  was  the  counter-spy. 

Counter-spying  is  the  highly  involved 
process  by  which  a  secret  service  spies  on 


the  same  at  Ghent  and  Bruges.  When 
possible,  turn  the  conversation  on  to  the 
German  tanks.  We  want  to  know  if 
these  tanks  are  to  be  driven  by  electricity. 
Return  the  same  way  as  you  came,  and  re¬ 
port  in  Paris  not  later  than  the  end  of 
current  month.” 

The  unfortunate  “fool-spy”  goes  off  and 
makes  his  way  into  Belgium.  Having 
been  purposely  misinstructed  as  to  what  to 
do,  he  is  soon  “noted”  by  the  German 
Intelligence  and  in  due  course  arrested. 
In  prison  he  at  first  refuses  to  speak,  but 
eventually  opens  up  and,  in  the  hope  of 


should  occur,  Muller  was  to  be  allowed  to  A  counter-spy  is  an  agent  who  spies  on  eventually  operui  up  and,  m  the  hope  of 

escape  from  observation.  For  Muller  other  spies.  They  are  the  Hite  among  saving  his  skin,  tells  how  his  mission  was 

was  going  to  be  very  useful  indeed  to  the  spies,  have  to  be  the  last  word  in  skill  and  explained  to  him  in  Paris,  how  he^  crossed 

British  Intelligence.  trustworthiness.  Their  job  is  principally  the  frontier  into  Belgium,  what  informa- 

Firstly,  all  correspondence  coming  from  to  see  that  a  coimtry’s  agents  don’t  go  tion  he  was  to  seek,  etc. 


Firstly,  all  correspondence  coming  from 

Holland  and  addressed  to  G -  was 

religiously  opened,  its  contents  photo¬ 
graphed  and  then  the  originals  p)as^  on 
to  G - ,  who  had  instructions  to  post 


wrong,  are  not  corrupted  into  playing  a 
double  game,  i.  e.,  spying  for  two  masters, 
for  their  own  and  for  the  enemy  as  well. 
This  is  the  Neatest  danger  of  all  in 


the  letters  on  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  espionage.  Let  us  say,  you  send  an  agent 
unsuspecting  Muller  wherever  the  latter  into  Germany  and  pay  him  either  a  fixed 


might  be  roaming  at  the  time.  Next, 
every  marked  advertisement  in  newspapers 
addressed  to  Holland  was  photographed  and 
every  newspaper  so  directed  was,  further. 


salary  or  by  results — it  doesn’t  matter 
whicL  Now,  supposing  the  Germans 
get  to  know  your  man  is  a  spy  and  ap¬ 
proach  him  with  a  most  tempting  counter- 


submitted  to  invisible-ink  tests  before  offer?  Supposing  he  accepts?  His  path 


being  forwarded  on. 

In  the  results,  Muller’s  entire  relations 
with  his  masters,  what  he  was  sending  to 
them,  and  what  they  were  sending  to  him, 
now  lay  on  the  table,  so  to  speak,  before 
those  investigating  the  problem.  But  it 
still  remained  to  pierce  the  code  employed 


is  clear.  In  the  normal  way,  he  is  allowed 


The  German  Intelligence  now  either 
executed  the  fool-spy  or  committed  him 
to  prison;  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  French  Secret  Service  was  infan¬ 
tile  in  its  workings,  and  they  faked  a 
report,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
dead  or  imprisoned  fool-spy,  and  saw 
that  this  report,  containing  utterly  falla¬ 
cious  information,  got  through  to  the 
French  in  Paris;  and  then  they  sat  back 
in  their  chairs,  well  content  with  their 
day’s  work,  little  realizing  that  on  receiv- 


to  go  back  into  England  to  report,  and  ing  that  report  the  French  consigned  it 
then  he  is  sent  back  to  Germany  on  a  new  straightway  to  the  waste-paper  basket  as 
mission.  And  the  Germans  let  him  into  the  work  of  a  fool-spy!  In  other  words. 


Germany  to  report  to  them  on  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard  in  England.  And  so  on 
backward  and  forward. 


the  French,  via  the  poor  fool-spy,  had 
thoroughly  hoodwinked  and  scored  off  the 
German  Secret  Ser\’ice. 


The  next  instalment  ef  ’“The  Spy  Web”  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 
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e  e  s  e  in 


rap 


By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 


Tom  DOWD,  walking  boss  for 
the  Tabor  Lumber  Company, 
was  making  a  bee-line  from 
Camp  Three  to  Camp  Five. 
Another  woodsman  might 
have  taken  a  more  round¬ 
about  way,  keeping  to  the  tote-roads,  with¬ 
out  causing  a  single  uncomplimentary  re¬ 
mark  as  to  his  woodcraft,  for  between 
those  camps  was  seven  miles  of  the  worst 
going  in  that  part  of  the  country'. 

It  was  a  swamp  for  the  most  part,  and 
kw-lying  black  growth  where  the  young 
spruce  grew  so  densely  as  almost  to  form  a 
solid  mat  to  the  height  of  a  tall  man’s  head. 
There  were  still  waters  and  sloughs,  a 
maze  of  ancient,  rotting  tree-trunks,  and 
ruiderfoot  oozing  ground  artfully  conceal- 
mg  roots  and  creepers  calculated  to  trip 
and  send  headlong  a  man  who  trusted  to 
such  footing. 

Tom  Dowd  was  in  no  hurry.  It  was  not 
to  save  time  that  he  traversed  the  black 
Powth,  but  rather  because  he  enjoyed  it 
loved  to  study  the  timber.  It  w’as  his 
t*creation.  As  he  went  along  he  took  note 

Everybody's  Matfszine,  June.  1920 


Here  is  the  story  of  a  murder  mystery 
in  a  lumber  camp  with  an  amazing  so¬ 
lution.  Mr.  Kelland  knows  how  to 
keep  you  guessing  —  and  probably 
guessing  wrong~up  to  the  last  para¬ 
graph.  His  next  story,  as  tense  and 
vivid  as  “Cheese  in  the  Trap,”  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  later  number. 

of  patches  of  timber  here  and  there,  even 
of  single  trees,  which  would  remain  for¬ 
ever  in  his  mind.  He  was  subconsciously 
estimating  quantities,  and  planning  roads 
and  3’ards  and  round  turns  against  the 
day  when  operations  should  move  to  this 
tract. 

Tom  stopped  suddenly  and  peered  about 
him.  sweeping  the  arc  of  the  half  circle  of 
his  vision  ahead.  Something  had  arrested 
him.  It  was  not  that  he  had  seen  some 
definite  object;  it  was  rather  that  his  eyes 
had  carried  surprise  to  his  brain  as  they 
moved  back  and  forth  in  the  timber;  that 
something  upon  which  they  touched  was 
unexpect^,  not  as  it  should  appear.  Tom 


searched  now  to  discover  what  it  was. 

hundred  yards  to  his  left  was  a 
low-lying  ridge,  a  ridge  comparatively 
clean  underfoot,  where  hardwood  pre¬ 
dominated  over  spruce.  It  was  a  patch 
of  blackish  green  close  to  the  foot  of  this 
ridge  that  had  arrested  his  attention,  and 
with  the  curiosity  of  your  natural  w’oods- 
man,  he  turned  to  investigate.  As  he 
approached  he  saw  it  was  a  little  heap  of 
baby  spruces,  freshly  cut  and  heaped  into 
a  mound. 

“Huh!”  said  Tom  aloud.  “What  in  tun- 
ket  could  ’a’  done  that?” 

He  stood  beside  the  heap  of  little  trees, 
perceiving  that  each  had  been  severed  by 
a  single  blow  of  a  keen  a.x,  and  waggled  his 
head. 

“What  ailed  anybody  to  cut  a  caper  like 
thk  here?”  he  asked  himself.  “Hain’t  no 
reason  in  it —  ’Tain’t  the  season  for 
Christmas  trees,  and  no  dum  fool  coiJd  be 
a-cuttin’  ’em  way  back  in  here  if  ’twas — 
Twa’n’t  no  fool  sport  neither.  The  feller 
that  done  it  was  handy  with  an  ax.” 

He  began  kicking  the  treelets  aside.  A 


Dad  says  the  flute  was  made  hy  fairies  to  lead  folks  off. 


He  says  flutes  and  wiP-o'-the-wis^  is  kin  to  each  other.” 


XUM 


CHEESE  IN  THE  TRAP 


human  foot  encased  in  a  leather-topped 
shoe  was  exposed.  Tom  dropped  the  ax 
without  which  he  never  stepped  into  the 
woods,  and  threw  aside  the  remaining  cov¬ 
ering.  Lying  upon  his  back,  eyes  gazing 
fixedly  up  to  the  leaden  sky,  was  .\mbrose 
Pettit,  fire-warden  of  the  Grindstone  sta¬ 
tion. 

Tom  stood  erect,  to  stare  about  the  woods 
on  all  sides  of  him.  They  were  silent,  un¬ 
tenanted,  except  by  those  creatures,  visible 
and  invisible,  whose  universe  is  the  forest 
and  which  are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
man.  Tom  was  searching  for  traces  of  a 
human  being  upon  whom  the  hand  of  law 
might  rest.  He  stepped  back  from  the 
body  of  Ambrose  Pettit  and  sat  down  upon 
a  rotting  log. 

“How  come  he  heref”  said  Tom,  measur¬ 
ing  in  his  mind  the  distance  to  lofty  Grind¬ 
stone.  “Twelve  miles  as  the  crow  flies.” 
The  underlying  question  in  his  mind,  as 
a  woodsman,  was,  “Why  did  the  fire¬ 
warden  leave  his  post?” 

It  was  the  duty  of  Ambrose  Pettit  to  sit 
in  his  lonely  tower  at  the  apex  of  Grind¬ 
stone  and  with  ceaseless  vigilance  to  watch 
the  green  miles  of  rolling  forest  for  ominous 
smoke  indicative  of  incipient  holocaust. 
Ambrose  had  abandoned  his  post  and  his 
trust.  Why?  “Anyhow,”  Tom  said,  “his 
flute-playin’s  over.” 

He  approached  the  body  again,  exam¬ 
ined  it ,  rolled  it  upon  its  face.  A  bullet  had 
penetrated  beneath  the  left  shoulder-blade 
to  emerge  in  a  gaping  wound  under  the  left 
breast.  “High-power  gun.  Small  bullet,” 
said  Tom  Dowd.  For  ten  minutes  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  ridge,  scrutinizing 
the  ground.  Then  he  returned  to  Am¬ 
brose  Pettit. 

“Calc’late,”  said  he,  “if  we  wait  for  the 
coroner  the  bobcats’ll  git  here  first.” 

Dowd  lifted  the  body,  hunched  it  over 
his  shoulder,  and  set  his  face  toward  Camp 
Five. 

He  reached  the  camp  at  luncheon-time 
and  found  it  deserted  by  all  save  the  cook, 
the  clerk  and  half  a  dozen  men. 

“Hitch,”  he  said  to  Jean,  the  teamster, 
“we’re  a-goin’  in.  Telephone  the  Old  Man 
to  git  somebody  out  to  Grindstone.” 

“Telephone  hain’t  workin’.  Wire  down, 
I  calc’late.  Went  out  of  business  last 
night.” 

“Send  out  a  man  to  folTer  the  wire.” 

Tom  DOWD  gulped  a  huge  tin-cup  of 
coffee  and  mounted  the  wagon-seat 
beside  Jean.  Ambrose  Pettit  lay  behind 
them  covered  by  a  blanket. 

“We  want  to  git  there,”  said  Tom. 
“He  won’t  notice  a  mite  of  joltin’.” 

It  was  three  o’clock  when  they  drew  up 
before  the  office  of  the  Tabor  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Tom,  leaping  over  the  wheel, 
strode  into  the  office  of  Old  Man  Tabor. 

“Hustle  a  good  man  up  to  Grindstone,” 
he  said.  “Ambrose  Pettit’s  outside  in  the 
wagon — shot.  Found  him  in  the  woods 
between  Three  and  Five.  Have  him  took 
care  of,  Ren.” 

Old  Man  Tabor  wasted  no  time  in  ques¬ 
tions.  To  place  a  substitute  on  Grind¬ 
stone  was  the  immediate  necessity;  to 
notify  the  authorities  of  the  death  of  Am¬ 
brose  Pettit  came  second.  He  bellowed  his 
orders,  and  then  turned  upon  Tom  Dowd 
as  if  Tom  were  somehow  at  fault  in  the 
matter. 

“How  came  he  way  out  there?”  he 
demanded.  “How  came  he  to  be  away 


from  the  station?  Who  shot  him?” 

“If  I’d  knowed  I’d  be  saved  a  sight  of 
trouble,  Ren.” 

“Was  he  killed  on  account  of  bein’  the 
warden — to  shut  his  mouth  about  some¬ 
thin’  he  knowed,  or  to  prevent  him  from 
seein’  somethin’  that  was  goin’  to  happen? 
Or  was  it  private?” 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  Ambro.se; 
seems  as  though —  Who  knowed  him 
best?” 

“Him  and  Pazzy  Pringle  was  thick.” 

“Call  him  in.” 

“Go  up  to  the  filin’-room  and  tell  Pazzy 
to  come  here,”  Old  Man  Tabor  bellowed 
to  the  outer  office,  and  presently  Pringle 
appeared,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  clean- 
cut,  intelligent — as  became  a  man  holding 
the  important  position  of  saw-filer  in  a 
mill  of  the  size  and  capacity  of  Old  Man 
Tabor’s. 

“TS  THAT  so  that  Ambrose  Pettit’s 
killed?”  Pazzy  asked  excitedly. 

Tom  Dowd  nodded. 

“Then  it  wa’n’t  jest  talk,”  said  Pazzy. 

“What  wa’n’t?”  Dowd  asked  sharply. 

“Nothin’,”  said  Pazzy.  “I  hain’t  calc’- 
latin’  on  mixin’  into  this.” 

“Huh.  How  old  was  Ambrose?” 

“Twenty-six — seven.” 

“Single,  wa’n’t  he?” 

“Yes.” 

“When’d  you  last  see  him?” 

“Sunday.  Me  ’n’  Jim  Bellows  was  fishin’ 
out  that  way.  We  stepped  in  and  et  with 
Ambrose.” 

“To-day’s  Tuesday.  Couldn’t  ’a’  been 
killed  Sunday  night.  It  was  too  fur  to  git. 
I  figger  it  was  done  some  time  ’tween  noon 
and  night  Monday.  Much  of  a  hand  for 
the  gals,  was  he?” 

“Ambrose  was  perty  spiy.” 

“Keep  reg’lar  company  with  anybody?” 

“He  w’as  quite  some  het  up  over  Coleen 
O’Hara.” 

Dowd  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
blinked.  “Titus  O’Hara’s  daughter?”  he 
asked  with  evidences  of  very  slight  interest. 

“That’s  her.” 

“Hear  where  I  found  Ambrose  a-lyin’?” 

“No.” 

“On  a  bee-line  betwixt  Three  and  Five — 
couple  of  miles  from  Five.” 

Pazzy  clamped  his  mouth  shut.  His 
face  wore  the  stubborn  look  of  a  man  who 
would  not  be  tricked  into  talking. 

“Less’n  a  mile  from  O’Hara’s  clearin’,” 
said  Tom. 

Pazzy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  hain’t 
goin’  to  do  no  talkin’.  I  don’t  want  to 
stop  no  bullet.” 

“Don’t  blame  you  a  mite,”  said  Tom. 
“The  talk  is  that  this  Coleen  girl  was  goin’ 
to  marry  Pliny  Shanks —  Wa-al,  if  you 
hain’t  calc’latin’  to  talk,  you  might’s 
well  git  back  to  your  saws.” 

“Jest  keep  me  out  of  it’s  all  I  ask,”  said 
Pazzy,  as  he  backed  through  the  door. 

Tom  Dowd  got  to  his  feet,  whistling  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  as  was  his  habit.  He 
walked  to  the  window  and  stood  looking 
out  toward  the  hot  pond  and  the  log  slide. 
“Calc’late  I’ll  be  movin’  around  a  leetle,” 
he  said. 

His  first  stop  was  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  where  Jesse  Daniels,  the  smith,  was 
hammering  a  ruddy  wedge  of  iron  with 
mighty  blows. 

“Howdy,  Jesse!”  said  Tom.  “How’s 
fishin’?” 

“Kind  of  miserable.  Water’s  too  high.” 
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“Out  with  Pliny  Shanks  Sunday,  wa’n’t 
ycu?” 

The  smith  nodded. 

“Le’s  see,”  said  Tom,  “you  was  back 
huntin’  with  him  last  fall,  wa’n’t  you?” 

Again  the  smith  nodded. 

“Fairish  shot — Pliny?” 

“Him!”  said  Jesse  with  enthusiasm, 
“Say.  that  boy’s  as  good  as  th’  is.” 

“What  gun’s  he  use?” 

“Savage,  .25-35.” 

“One  of  them  leetle  high-power  fel¬ 
lers,  eh?  Um —  See  Plinv  any  where’s 
Monday?” 

“Calc’late  he  was  out  to  O’Hara’s. 
Mostly  he  went  out  there  Monday 
evenin’s.” 

“Huh —  Say,  Jesse,  what’s  this  talk 
I  hear  about  Pliny’s  threatenin’  Ambrose 
Pettit?  Both  sweet  on  the  same  gal,  wa’n’t 
they?” 

“Nothin’  but  hot-head  talk,  I  figger,” 
said  Jesse.  “Pliny  and  Coleen  O’Hara  has 
made  it  up  to  marry,  but  Ambrose,  he 
kinder  figgers  she  took  the  wrong  feller. 
Keeps  pesterin’  around.  Ambrose  is  a 
mighty  stubborn  feller.  Yass —  It’s 
made  some  talk  around.  I  dunno  if  Am¬ 
brose  is  so  much  set  on  the  gal  as  he  is  on 
botherin’  Pliny.  Him  and  Pliny  hain’t 
never  been  friends.” 

Tom  Dowd  lighted  his  pipe  and  puffed 
a  moment  before  he  spoke  again.  “Am¬ 
brose  Pettit  was  bushwhacked  Monday. 
I  found  him  a-layin’  dead  this  mornin’.” 

“Don’t  seem  like  Pliny’d  ’a’  done  that,” 
said  the  smith  presently.  “He  hain’t  the 
bushvyhackin’  kind.  Be  more  in  his  line 
to  give  t’other  feller  an  ax,  and  then  lick 
him  with  his  bare  fists.” 

TH.AT  night  the  sheriff  came  down  on  the 
train.  Tom  Dowd  met  him  and  took 
him  to  Old  Man  Tabor’s  office.  “Calc’¬ 
late  we  got  your  man  located,”  he  said. 
“Took  him  into  custody  yit?” 

“Left  that  for  you,  sheriff.  Young  feller 
of  the  name  of  Pliny  Shanks.  Uh-uh. 
He’s  been  a-threatening  the  fire-warden. 
On  account  of  a  girl.  This  here  deceased 
was  shot  with  a  small  high-power  gun. 
That’s  the  kind  Pliny  shoots.  Pliny  was  in 
the  neighborhood  where  the  shoolin’  was 
done  Monday.  Calc’late  that’s  enough  to 
justify  you  in  arrestin’  him,  hain’t  it?” 

“.Ample,”  said  the  sheriff.  “Kin  I  git 
him  so’s  to  ketch  the  nine-o’clock  rattler 
back?” 

“Certain.  Need  any  help?” 

“Helll”  said  the  sheriff. 

“I’ll  mosey  along  anyhow.  Jest  out  of 
curiosity,”  said  Tom. 

They  found  Pliny  Shanks  in  his  sister’s 
home,  cleaning  his  gun  in  the  parlor. 

“Shanks,”  said  the  sheriff,  “I  arrest 
you  f’r  the  murder  of  Ambrose  Pettit.” 

Pliny,  a  tall,  powerful  young  man,  with 
brown  eyes  and  a  head  to  excite  admira¬ 
tion,  looked  from  the  sheriff  to  Tom  Dowd. 
“I  was  kind  of  expectin’  it,”  he  said  slowly. 
“No,  sheriff,  you  don’t  put  them  things 
on  to  me.  I’ll  go  along,  but  I  won’t  be 
took.  If  you  figger  you  kin  take  me,  just 
coiTunence  to  try.  I  calc’late  I  got  your 
nosin’  to  thank  for  this,  Dowd.” 

“I  helped  some,”  Tom  admitted.  “Ya-as. 
I  figger  I  was  some  help  to  the  law  fr 
once.” 

After  the  train  bearing  the  sheriff  and 
his  prisoner  had  puffed  off  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  Tom  Dow'd  strolled  up  to  Old  Man 
Tabor’s. 
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“OOMEBODY  a-comin’  up  the  road,” 
O  said  the  substitute  warden. 

“Huh —  Woman!  Now  what  you  figger 
a  woman’s  cornin’  this  way  fer?” 

Tom  descended  the  ladder  and  stood 
waiting.  Presently  a  girl  appeared  at  the 
edge  of  the  clearing.  She  was  slender, 
graceful,  abounding  with  youth.  Her  hair 
was  black  and  her  eyes  were  blue  and  her 
cheeks  were  redder  than  their  wont  from 
the  exertion  of  climbing  the  steep.  The 
strange  thing  about  her  was  that  she  did 
not  seem  out  of  tune  with  her  environ¬ 
ment.  but  rather  of  it,  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  forest,  as  a  squirrel  or  a  partridge  is  of 
it.  She  advanced  toward  Tom,  and  her 
face  was  set,  her  eyes  flashing. 

“You  done  it!”  she  cried.  “You  got 
Pliny  took  up  for  the  killin’  of  Ambrose 
Pettit — and  you  know  it’s  a  lie.” 

“Jest  kind  of  wait  a  minute  and  git  your 
breath,”  said  Tom  placidly.  “Hain’t 
aimin’  to  conunit  assault  and  battery  on  to 
me,  be  you,  Coleen?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’m  aimin’  to  do, 
exceptin’  to  git  Pliny  free.  He  never  done 
it,  Tom  Dowd.  He  wa’n’t  the  man  to 
shoot  anybody  in  the  back — not  Pliny. 
You  jest  had  to  ketch  somebody  for  that 
shootin’,  and  Pliny  was  the  easiest  to 
hand.” 

“I  calc’late  Pliny  done  it,  Coleen.” 

“You  lie!  You  know  you  lie!” 

“I  kin  prove  it.  What  if  I  was  to  say  I 
had  a  witness  that  seen  the  shootin’?” 

“I’d  say  you  both  lied.” 

“  ’Twouldn’t  make  it  so,  Coleen.” 

“You  sha’n’t  never  send  him  to  prison 
for  it,  Tom  Dowd!  I’ll  stop  you — .Am¬ 
brose  Pettit’ll  stop  you.” 

“Ambrose  is  past  stoppin’  anybody,  I 
calc’late.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Him  an’  his 
flute’ll  do  it.  He  said  so.  I  heard  him  say 
•t,  and  the’  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
tteaiit  it,  too.  He  says  it  to  me  often. 


Thtri  u^n  tht  thrtshold  stood  Colttn  O’Hara,  Amhroso  Pettit’s  flute  at  her  Ups. 


‘I’m  a  threatened  man,’  he  sa>'s  with  a 
kind  of  a  wicked  smile,  ‘maybe  some  day 
them  threats’ll  bear  fruit.  Maybe  I’ll  be 
found  a-lyin’  with  a  bullet  through  my 
head,  and  nobody  to  say  who  done  it.’ 
Then  he  laughed  out  loud.  ‘But  I’ll  tell 
on  him,’  says  he.  ‘I’ll  come  back  an’ 
ha’nt  him  and  play  tunes  to  him  and  toll 
him  on  to  hell.’  That’s  what  he  says,  Tom 
Dowd,  that  he’d  toll  his  murderer  on  to 
hell —  .And  he’ll  do  it — with  his  horrid 
flute.” 

Tom  regarded  Coleen  O’Hara  a  moment 
in  silence.  Then  he  pointed  off  to  west¬ 
ward.  “I  kin  most  see  the  spot  where  I 
found  him,”  he  said  placidly.  “Nigh  to 
twelve  miles  across  yonder —  You  kin 
foUer  the  brook  from  the  foot  of  Grind¬ 
stone  as  it  goes  wanderin’  through  the 
trees.  I  found  .Ambrose  a-lyin’  jest  over 
the  ridge  from  the  brook.  What  was  he 
doin’  there,  Coleen,  dost  to  your  house? 
W  as  him  and  his  flute  a-callin’  you?” 

“He  didn’t  dast,  not  when  Pliny  was 
there.” 

“So  Pliny  was  to  your  house  that  day, 
eh?  Durin’  what  hours,  Coleen?” 

She  quivered  with  rage.  “You  think  to 
be  gittin’  evidence  out  of  me  to  send  my 
man  to  prison!  You’re  a  miserable  critter; 
a  miserable,  slinkin’,  spyin’  critter,  Tom 
Dowd.  But  I  kin  look  out  for  myself  and 
for  Pliny  too.  I’ll  show  the  whole  kit  an’ 
b’ilin’  of  you!” 

Then  as  suddenly  as  she  had  flashed 
into  elemental  rage,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  grass  and  burst  into  tears.  “You  pve 
him  back  to  me,  Tom  Dowd.  He’s  mine. 
He  b’longs  to  me.  I’d  die  by  inches  for 


Pliny,  jest  like  he’d  die  for  me — ”  Her 
voice  became  shrill.  “He  never  done 
it —  I  done  it  myself.  I  took  Pliny’s 
gxm  and  shot  him —  .And  I’m  a-goin’  to 
confess  it.  I’ll  tell  how  I  done  it  and 
why  I  done  it —  That’ll  beat  you,  Tom 
Dowd.” 

“T  ISTEN  here,  Coleen,  was  Ambrose  Pet¬ 
'Ll  tit  tryin’  to  take  you  away  from  Pliny? 
Was  .he  pesterin’  you  with  love-makin’?” 

“Him!  No.  He  never  noticed  me  ’less 
Pliny  was  around.  He  took  delight  in  pro¬ 
vokin’  Pliny.” 

“Everybody  talked  he  was  courtin’  you. 
He  come  to  your  house  often.” 

“Him  and  pa  had  business.  I  don’t 
know  what.” 

“Calc’latc  I  do,”  said  Tom  shortly.  He 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  trade  of  whis¬ 
ky-runner,  nor  for  those  who  engaged  in 
the  traffic  of  tarnishing  the  wo^  with 
liquors  smuggled  across  the  Canadian  line. 

“Git  up,  Coleen,”  he  said  gently. 
“Don’t  go  makin’  no  fool  of  yourself. 
Pliny’s  safe  in  jail  where  no  bears  kin  pt 
to  bite  him — and  that’s  better’n  bein’ 
where  .Ambrose  Pettit  is.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  but  said 
no  word. 

“I’m  walkin’  down  the  steep  to  your 
buggy  with  you,”  said  Tom  Dowd.  Some¬ 
thing  compelled  her  to  arise  and  to  obey. 

“If  I  was  a  girl  about  your  bigness,”  he 
said  in  a  casual  tone,  “I  calc’late  I’d  tell 
my  dad  the’  was  a  fine  openin’  for  a  man 
of  his  looks  and  talent  jest  the  other  side 
of  the  border — pervidin’  he  likes  the  out¬ 
doors.” 


“Wa-al,  you  cleaned  that  up  prompt,” 
said  the  old  man. 

“Yass,”  said  Tom  modestly.  “Perty 
prompt.  ’Twasn’t  what  you’d  call  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  what  I  hain’t  got  cleaned  up 
in  my  mind  is  how  come  Ambrose  Pettit 
to  be  where  he  was  shot,  and  not  where  he 
belonged  on  top  of  Grindstone?” 

“Went  to  see  the  girl.” 

“Men  like  Ambrose  Pettit,  trained  and 
trusted  fire-wardens,  don’t  quit  their  sta¬ 
tions  to  go  trapesin’  off  twelve  miles  across 
country  for  no  sich  purpose — tain’t  likely. 
.And  then,  agin,  you  can’t  tell.” 

Next  morning  Tom  Dowd  drove  out  to 
Grindstone  and  found  the  young  man  in 
the  tower  much  impressed  by  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  substitute  fire-warden. 

“Any  callers?”  Tom  asked. 

“Not  to  speak  of.  Thought  I  seen  some¬ 
body  yestiddy  afternoon,  but  I  calc’late 
I  was  mistaken.” 

“Huh —  I’m  goin’  to  rummidge  through 
Ambrose’s  things.  Any  of  his  belongin’s 
up  here?” 

“Nothin’  but  that  consumed  flute  of 
his’n.” 

“I’d  clean  forgot  that  flute.  Left  it 
here,  eh?  Folks  said  Ambrose  never 
moved  ’thout  that  flute  in  his  britches 
pocket.”  He  walked  over  to  the  sill  upon 
which  the  instrument  lay,  and  regarded  it 
thoughtfully.  “Guess  I’ll  take  this  along 
for  safe-keepin’.  If  anybody  asks  you 
where  it  is,  you  kin  say  you  don’t  know.” 
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“What  do  you  mean,  Tom  Dowd?” 

“Nothin’.  But  you  might  repeat  them 
words  as  cornin’  from  me.  He  might  be 
int’rested.” 

Coleen  sprang  lightly  to  her  seat  unas¬ 
sisted. 

“Ambrose  fetch  his  flute  along  when  he 
come?  Eh?  Play  fer  you?” 

“That  flute!”  she  exclaimed.  “It  was 
one  way  to  keep  him  from  talkin’ — ^but  it 
was  fearsome,  Tom  Dowd — to  hear  it  in 
the  woods  was  fearsome.” 

“I  know,  flutes  is  that  way.  Kind  of 
creepy  when  you  can’t  see  who’s  a-playin’ 
’em.  Hain’t  no  direction,  the  sound  of  a 
flute  in  the  woods,  seems  as  though.” 

She  shivered  a  bit.  “Dad  says  the  flute 
was  made  by  fairies  to  lead  folks  off.  He 
says  flutes  and  will-o’-the-wisps  is  kin  to 
each  other.  It  used  to  scare  me  when 
Ambrose  came  through  the  woods  playing. 
You  never  could  tell  if  he  was  far  or  near, 
or  east  or  west.  There  was  just  a  sound 
in  the  air - ” 

“That’s  the  nature  of  a  flute,”  said 
Tom. 

He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  dingj’ 
cushion.  “Wisht  I  was  a  young  feller 
myself,”  he  said.  Twenty  minutes  later 
he  was  driving  back  toward  the  mill. 
Coleen  was  following  the  road  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  to  the  queer  log  shanty 
in  which  she  lived  with  her  father. 


Pliny  was  a  ^werful  young  man,  with  a  head 
to  excite  admiration. 


For  a  day  or  two  Tom  Dowd  went  about 
his  usual  duties,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his 
interest  in  the  killing  of  Ambrose  Pettit 
had  subsided  with  the  arrest  of  Pliny 
Shanks.  But  the  interest  of  the  town  did 
not  subside;  it  increased.  Old  Dan  Marra- 
day  burst  into  the  boarding-house,  hair  on 
end,  watery  blue  eyes  starting  from  his 
head,  to  assert  that  Ambrose  Pettit  was 
not  resting  peacefully  in  his  grave. 

“I  heard  ’iml”  said  old  Dan.  “Yass, 
sir.  As  plain  as  day,  I  heard  him — a-toot- 
lin’  on  his  flute.  The’  wa’n’t  a  thing  to  be 
seen  nowheres,  but  that  flute  went  a- 
tootlin’  along  jest  like  Ambrose  used  to 
play  on  to  it.  It  come  from  up  in  the  air, 
and  then  from  dowm  underfoot.  Ambrose 
hain’t  a-restin’  easy.” 

“He  told  folks  if  anythin’  ever  happ)ened 
to  him  he’d  come  back  and  toll  somebody 
on  to  hell,”  said  Tim  Cooley. 

So  the  rumor  spread.  The  material  as¬ 
pects  of  the  case  were  driven  from  men’s 
minds  by  the  supernatural.  When  two 
men  met  on  tote-road  or  village  street,  they 
spoke  in  lowered  voices  of  .\mbrose  Pettit 
and  his  flute — and  speaking,  cast  appre¬ 
hensive  eyes  behind.  Old  Dan  was  not 
the  only  man  to  hear  the  eery  sound. 
Others  reported  it,  credible  men,  solid 
men.  It  was  unmistakably  the  sound  of  a 
flute  playing  “Suwannee  River”  as  Ambrose 
used  to  play  it,  flatting  in  Ambrose’s  dis¬ 
tressing  manner. 

“I’d  heard  tell  folks  reached  a  state  of 
p)erfection  when  they  got  to  be  spirits,” 
said  old  Dan,  “but  Ambrose  hain’t  per¬ 
fected  none  in  his  music  ear.  Maybe  he’s 
took  to  wanderin’  ’cause  they  won’t  have 
no  flute  that  flats  in  the  orchestry  up 
there.” 

“  ’Tain’t  safe  to  make  jokes  about 
spirits —  Me,  I  got  respect  for  ’em.  If 
Ambrose  flats,  that’s  Ambrose’s  business. 
I  don’t  want  to  hear  him  nohow.” 

“They  don’t  come  wanderin’  around 
’thout  they  got  reason.  Ambrose  hain’t 
satisfied  with  somethin’.” 


“Dat  ghos’,  he  got  hees  eyes  on  some 
man,  dat  for  sure,”  said  Pierre.  “You 
know  w’at  .\mbrose  talk.  Yass —  He 
make  dat  moosic  for  toll  some  man  on  to 
hell —  We  get  no  res’  till  dat  man  she  git 
up  and  go  off  in  de  wood  after  dose  moosic. 
Den  dat  man  she  never  heard  of  some 
more — and  de  flute  she’s  stop  play.  You 
seel” 

“But  what’s  he  worritin’  us  for?  By 
rights  he  ought  to  be  hauntin’  the  jail 
where  Pliny  Shanks  is  shet  up.” 

“He  know  w’at  he  do,  and  he  know  for 
why.  I  make  no  questions  about  it — me. 
Jes’  pull  dat  cover  over  my  ’ead,  and  make 
b’lieve  snore  loud.” 

Even  Old  Man  Tabor,  as  materialistic 
an  old  hard-head  as  the  countryside  could 
produce,  heard  the  flute,  and  it  discom- 
fitted  him. 

“I  heard  the  dog-gone  thing,”  he  told  Tom 
Dowd.  “Jest  like  these  lumberjacks  say. 
It  fair  made  the  hair  on  the  back  of  .my 
neck  curl  around  my  ears.  It  didn’t  come 
from  no  place,  Tom.  It  was  like  it  was  all 
around  me.  Yes,  sir,  jest  like  I  w'as  swim- 
min’  in  a  tune  played  on  to  a  flute.” 

Tom  himself  heard  it  one  evening  on  the 
edge  of  town.  It  came  from  the  right, 
from  the  left,  from  the  tree-tops,  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth — but  no  creature  liv¬ 
ing,  no  materialization  from  the  grave  was 
visible.  There  was  only  sound,  halting, 
flatting,  the  tune  of  “Suwannee  River” 
played  by  an  unskilled  flutist. 


“Nonsense,”  Pazzy  Pringle  the  saw-filer 
said  contemptuously.  “You  mossbacks 
make  me  weary.  I  hain’t  heard  any 
flute.” 

“You  wait,  den.  Maybe  day  flute  hain’t 
for  your  ear.  I  dunno.  But  she’s  play  and 
she’s  play — till  some  man  go  for  follow 
into  dose  wood,  and  never  be  seen  some 
mote.” 

“Rats!”  exclaimed  Pazzy  Pringle. 

So  it  went  for  weeks,  the  rumor  increas¬ 
ing  in  size  and  flinging  out  new  antennae 
of  particulars  and  circumstances.  It  had 
become  an  accepted  commonplace  of  the 
village  life,  credited  soberly,  capable  of 
proof  by  the  most  unimpeachable  testi¬ 
mony.  But  no  man  disappeared.  No 
member  of  the  community  was  tolled ' 
away  never  to  reappear.  The  village  and 
the  camps  waited  for  news  of  a  disappear¬ 
ance,  and  shook  knowing  heads  when  no 
man  was  missing. 

“It’s  a-waitin’  for  Pliny  Shanks’s  trial,” 
they  said. 

Pliny’s  trial  took  place  in  the  county- 
seat,  twenty  miles  to  the  northward.  The 
day  of  the  trial  was  a  holiday.  It  was  a 
spectacle,  and  no  man  of  self-respect  would 
work  on  such  an  occasion.  They  poured 
into  town  at  daylight,  crowding  the  little 
court-house  until  it  bulged  at  the  doors  and 
windows. 


Tom,  who  on  other  occasions  had  rid¬ 
iculed  the  superstitions  of  his  neighbors, 
did  not  scoff  at  the  rumor.  He  had  not 
jibed  at  the  credulous  men  who  reported 
the  musical  presence  of  Ambrose  Pettit. 
Therefore  his  neighbors  whispered  that 
if  Tom  Dowd  believed  in  the  ghost  no 
other  would  venture  a  doubt. 

“I  heard  it,”  he  admitted  that  night,  and 
his  face  was  serious.  “I  hain’t  never  met 
up  with  no  ghosts  before,  and  I  hain’t  never 
b’lieved  into  ’em.  But  that  there  was  Am¬ 
brose  Pettit’s  flute,  and  it  wa’n’t  played  by 
nobody  that  could  be  seen  or  touched. 
Boys,  we  got  to  git  rid  of  that  there 
spook.  He’s  goin’  to  make  trouble  in 
these  woods.” 

“She’s  nefver  go  way  till  she’s  make 
satisfy,”  said  Pierre.  “She’s  got  a  t’ing 
on  her  mind —  She’s  toll  a  man  h’on  to 
hell — and  den  she’s  satisfy.” 

“What  man,  Pierre?” 

“Some  man  she’s  hate — yass.” 


IT  WAS  not  a  noisy  crowd.  Few  men  took 
liquor  that  morning.  They  anticipated 
strange  events,  and  their  exuberance  was 
hush^,  held  under  restraint  of  supersti¬ 
tious  apprehension.  There  was  more  than 
one  man  w’ho  looked  to  see  Pliny  Shanks 
snatched  from  their  midst  by  an  invisible 
hand,  never  to  reappear  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  With  such  a  sight  in  prospect 
soberness  of  demeanor  was  considered  the 
correct  decorum  of  the  day. 

Pliny  was  brought  into  the  room  amid  a 
stillness  so  oppressive  as  to  be  startling. 
He  walked  to  his  place  beside  the  sheriff, 
looking  to  right  and  left  as  if  seeking  for 
some  desired  face,  and  when  his  eyes  failed 
to  find  it,  a  look  of  dejection  and  hopelt'ss- 
ness  settled  upon  him.  She  might  have 
come,  he  thought.  At  least  she  might 
have  come! 

The  jury  was  sworn  and  took  their  seats. 
Tom  Dowd  was  called  to  the  witness- 
stand,  and  the  trial  of  the  People  vs.  Pliny 
Shanks  was  under  way. 

Old  Tom  told  of  finding  the  body;  de¬ 
scribed  the  circumstances  surrounding  his 
discovery,  the  position  of  the  body,  the 
character  of  the  wound,  how  it  had  been 
covered  over  with  little  spruce-trees  cut 
from  the  edge  of  the  ridge. 

“Can  you  tell  the  court  why  Ambrose 
Pettit  left  his  station  on  Grindstone  to  go 
to  that  distant  spot?” 

“.Ambrose  didn’t  never  leave  his  post,” 
said  Tom. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“W’hen  the  thing  I  found  left  Grind¬ 
stone,  it  wa’n’t  Ambrose  no  more.  It  were 
jest  what  was  left  of  Ambrose.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  Ambrose  was  not 
killed  on  the  spot  where  you  found  him?” 

“Calc’late  I  do.  Ambrose  was  killed 
when  he  was  a-standin’  wnth  his  back  to 
the  east  winder  of  the  tower — while  he  was 
a-playnn’  on  his  flute.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  “flute”  the 
audience  sucked  in  its  breath. 

“Do  you  state  that  of  your  owm  knowl¬ 
edge?” 
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CHEESE  IN  THE  TRAP 


“Hain’t  given  to  makin’  rash  state¬ 
ments,”  said  Tom. 

“What  kind  of  a  gun  was  Ambrose  shot 
with?” 

“Small-caliber,  high-power —  Say,  jedge, 
v-ou  better  lemme  tell  what  I  know 
my  own  way.  I’ll  git  it  all  out  like  it 
ought  to  be.” 

The  judge  nodded. 

“Ambrose,”  said  Old  Tom,  “was  mixed 
into  more  businesses  than  jest  bein’  fire¬ 
warden.  Yass —  Bein’  fire-warden  and 
occupyin’  the  tower  off  alone  in  the  woods, 
be  had  chances.  So  he  took  advantage  of 
’em.  Him,  and  O’Hara,  and  the  man  that 
done  the  killin’  with  the  high-power  gun. 
It  was  the  licker  business.  Whoever  was 
goin’  to  suspect  a  fire  lookout  as  a  kind 
of  a  depot  for  hard  licker?  I  knowed  some¬ 
body  was  whisky-nmnin’  into  these  parts, 
and  I  suspicioned  O’Hara,  but  I  co^dn’t 
never  prove  nothin’.  I’m  ag’in’  licker  in 
the  woods.  These  three  men  done  well, 
but  Ambrose  done  best  of  all  because  he 
done  the  supplyin’.  There’s  nigh  onto  a 
barrel  of  whisky  in  a  kind  of  a  cellar  out 
behind  a  big  rock  now.  But  Ambrose  had 
a  sight  of  money  about  him  that  he’d  made 
out  of  the  business,  and  the  man  that  shot 
him  knowed  it — and  that  man  wanted  the 
money.  .\nd  he  wanted  some  other  things, 
too.  I  hear  tell  he  wanted  to  git  married.” 

Every  eye  fastened  upon  Pliny  Shanks, 
who  compressed  his  lips  and  stared  at  his 
feet. 

“CO  THIS  man.  of  a  Sunday,  went  sneak- 
in’  out  to  Grindstone,  and  crep’  up  the 
steep,  and  stood  in  the  edge  of  the  under¬ 
brush  where  he  could  see  the  tower  win¬ 
dows.  Perty  soon  .\mbrose  come  and  stood 
with  his  back  to  a  winder,  a-playin’  on  his 
flute.”  .\gain  an  indrawing  of  breath  from 
the  crowd.  “So  this  man  up  with  his  high- 
power  gun  and  shot  Ambrose  through  the 
back.  I  know  about  that,  ’cause  I  stood 
on  the  spot  and  sighted,  and  the  bullet 
would  ’a’  done  like  I  say,  and  like  it  done. 
It  went  in  below  the  shoulder-blade  and 
come  out  higher  up  in  front — .Ambrose 
quit  a-tootlin’  on  his  flute  forever.” 

“Go  on.” 

“Then  this  man  climbed  up  and  toted 
Ambrose  to  the  creek  and  put  him  in  a 
canoe  and  paddled  with  him  as  fur  as  he 


Cohen  was  slender,  graceful,  abounding 
with  youth. 

could,  plannin’  to  leave  him  where  he 
wa’n’t  likely  to  be  found,  but  where,  if  he 
was  found,  s’picion  would  maybe  p’int  to 
another  partner,  of  the  name  of  O’Hara. 
This  man,  he  chopped  little  spruces  and 
covered  Ambrose  up  snug  and  comfort¬ 
able.” 

“Who  was  that  man?”  asked  the  prose¬ 
cutor. 

Tom  Dowd  opened  his  mouth  to  answer, 
but  did  not  speak.  The  expression  of  his 
face  became  strained,  starlit.  He  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  stood  so  that  none  could 
fail  to  note  his  agitation.  His  climax  was 
approaching,  and  Tom  played  up  to  it 
skilfully.  He  leaned  forward  and  listened. 
Far  off  and  very  softly  sounded  the 
purring  notes  of  a  flute! 

The  audience  sat  tense,  stricken  by  chill 
horror.  The  sound  grew  louder,  slowly, 
slowly  approached,  grew  shrill  with  a  note 
of  savage  vengeance.  Its  direction  could 
not  be  determined.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  street  without,  then  from  the 
roof  above,  then  from  the  basement  un¬ 
derneath.  Louder  and  louder  it  grew. 

Tom  Dowd  spoke.  “I  don’t  know  who 


that  man  was.”  he  said  huskily,  “but 
.Ambrose  Pettit  knows.  He  come  to  toll 
him - ” 

The  strains  of  the  flute  were  at  the  door 
now,  about  to  enter,  it  seemed.  There  was 
a  pause.  Then  something  smote  the  door 
thrice  as  if  demanding  admission: 

Pazzy  Pringle,  wearing  the  face  of  a 
man  who  peers  into  the  torture  room  of 
hell,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shrieked: 

“Keep  him  out!  Don’t  let  him  in — - 
Hold  him  away  from  me —  He’s  callin’ 
after  me — ”  He  began  scrambling  toward 
the  door,  over  the  bodies  of  his  horror- 
stricken  mates.  “For  God’s  sake,  some¬ 
body  hang  on  to  me!  Don’t  let  him  go 
draggin’  me  off  to  hell - ” 

He  stumbled  and  fell  on  his  face  in 
the  aisle, but  no  man  dared  st  retch  out  a 
hand  to  help  him  arise.  Pazzy  lifted  his  head 
and  stared  at  the  door  with*  dead  eyes — 
and  began  to  crawl  toward  the  sound  of  the 
flute.  “I’m  a-comin’,”  he  mouthed.  “I 
hear  yuh,  .Ambrose.  I’m  a-comin’ — I’ll 
give  the  money  back,  .Ambrose — I  should 
’a’  knowed  more’n  to  kill  you  when  you 
was  a-playin’  on  the  flute — I’m  a-comin’.” 

He  reached  the  door  on  hands  and 
knees.  It  was  thrust  open  suddenly,  and 
there  upon  the  threshold  stood  Coleen 
O’Hara,  Ambrose  Pettit’s  flute  at  her  lips! 

She  stood  there,  looking  down  at  the 
man  for  a  moment,  then  tears,  tears  of 
joy,  welled  up  in  her  eyes  and  she  uttered 
a  little  cry  of  relief.  Tom  Dowd  had 
reached  her  side. 

Suddenly,  with  a  gesture  of  repulsion, 
she  forced  the  flute  into  his  hands.  “Take 
it  back,  Tom.  I’ve  had  the  courage  to  use 
it  like  you  told  me — but  I  hate  it — I  can’t 

bear  the  touch  of  it - ” 

“You  and  Pliny  ought  to  give  it  a 
home,”  Tom  said  dryly.  “It’s  done  a  sight 

for  you.  If  ’twa’n’t  for  that  flute - ” 

“And  you  knowin’  all  the  time  Pliny 
was  innocent - ” 

“Took  the  flute  to  prove  it,”  said  Tom. 
Tom  was  the  only  rational  man  in 
the  room.  He  turned  to  the  judge.  “I 
calc’late  you  kin  let  Pliny  go  now;  we 
hain’t  got  no  more  use  f’r  him.  When  the 
mouse  gits  into  the  mouse-trap,  there 
hain’t  no  ne^  to  leave  the  cheese  there 
too.” 


Copketua  s  Queen 


By  Theodosia  Garrison 

M\  NECK  was  never  bowed  before  I  hung  a  jewel  on  it. 

My  hands  were  always  free  until  I  weighted  them  with  rings. 
Till  I  found  the  golden  robe  and  the  pride  to  don  it. 

Till  I  wore  the  silken  shoon  with  their  silver  strings 
I  ran  free  and  ragged  with  the  world’s  \vild  things. 

Yet  honor  is  a  jewel,  and  one  is  proud  to  bear  it, 

.And  duty  makes  the  rings  I  wear  and  one  would  keep  them  bright, 
A  king’s  love  is  a  golden  robe  and  glad  am  I  to  wear  it, 

.And  I  must  walk  in  careful  paths  to  keep  my  shoon  aright. 

/  wonder  how  the  brook  would  feel  to  naked  feet  to-night' 
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TKey  All  Go  Mad 


in  June 


By  Gordon  Arthur  Smith 


The  long,  rakish  six-cylinder 
Wolls-Woyce  was  made  like  a 
watch,  but  at  the  foot  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  hill  somewhere  in  West¬ 
chester  County  the  watch 
stopped,  and  the  girl,  its 
driver  and  sole  occupant,  was  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  wind  it  up.  True,  at  the  pressure 
of  her  slim  foot  on  the  self-starter  there 
came  a  gasping,  coughing  noise,  but  this 
was  unproductive  and  died  with  a  death- 
rattle. 

Petulant  and  irritated,  the  girl  descended 
to  the  ground  and  surveyed  the  polished 
green  and  nickel  monster  with  that  critical, 
knowing  look  of  the  helpless  amateur. 
She  went  so  far  as  to  reach  up  and  do 
things  with  the  spark  and  the  throttle; 
she  shifted  the  switch  from  magneto  to 
battery;  she  pressed  every  button  in  sight 
on  the  dashboard,  but  succeeded  only  in 
lighting  the  search-lights  and  the  side  and 
tail  lamps. 

’  These  she  quickly  extinguished,  fearful 
lest  any  one  should  have  caught  her  in  so 
futile  and  ridiculous  an  act.  Then,  des¬ 
pairing,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  wall  in 
the  shade  of  an  oak,  and  waited. 

Fortunately  it  was  good  weather  for 
waiting — a  fine,  clear  day  in  mid-June — 
and  sitting  on  the  wall,  breathing  in  the 
warm  smell  of  the  earth  and  the  things 
growing  from  the  earth,  the  girl  was  not 
unhappy. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl — pretty  in  an  orig¬ 
inal  way — ^but  I  don’t  think  any  one  could 
have  labeled  her  beautiful.  There  was 
nothing  commanding  about  her;  perhaps 
there  was  something  demanding,  which 
is  slightly  different.  She  was  small  and 
very  slender;  she  wore  a  dark-green  linen 
suit  almost  the  shade  of  the  Wolls-Woyce; 
her  hair,  the  color  of  the  cover  of  a  French 
novel,  was  abundant,  shining  and  straight; 
her  eyebrows  were  dark,  but  I  hasten  to 
add  that  this  fact  did  not  mean  that  she 
had  dyed  her  hair;  her  face  was  narrow, 
the  chin  pointed  (and  as  a  rule,  pointed 
upward);  her  skin  was  almost  colorless, 
but  healthily  so,  and  her  eyes,  set  rather 
wide  apart,  were  a  mixture  of  brown  and 
green.  They  were  scarcely  soft,  pleading 
eyes,  and  they  weren’t  especially  large; 
rather  they  were  alert,  appraising  eyes, 
that  seem^  to  consider  one  guilty  until 
one  were  proved  innocent. 

There,  now,  I  have  described  Audrey 
Manning  in  detail,  exactly  as  I  remember 
her. 

She  sat,  then,  in  the  shade  of  the  oak, 
with  her  chin  in  her  hands,  and  con¬ 
templated  nature.  That  she  knew  little 
of  nature  did  not  matter.  She,  who  could 
scarcely  distinguish  a  snapdragon  from  a 
buttercup,  found,  nevertheless,  something 
of  pleasure  in  the  appearance  of  both. 

“I  must  do  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,” 
she  reflected.  “I  must  read  up  on  wild 
flowers  and  wild  animals  and  all  that. 
There  is  probably  a  lot  in  it,  and  I’ve 


Author  of  “‘Tht  Pagan,”  “Tht  Rjtturn” 

Here  it  a  sprightly  summer  romance— 
an  engaging,  devil-may-care  twentieth- 
century  troubadour  for  hero  and  a  fiery- 
tempered  spoiled  beauty  for  heroine. 
Maybe  they  do  all  go  mad,  but  there’s 
method  in  this  June  madness,  as  well 
as  point  in  this  light  and  graceful  story. 
Gordon  Arthur  Smith,  who  is  coming 
back  to  fiction  from  aviation,  is  the 
author  of  two  novels  and  a  volume  of 
short  stories.  He  is  here  making  his 
first  appearance  before  an  EVERY¬ 
BODY'S  audience. 

been  missing  it.  Just  the  same,  I  wish 
somebody  would  come  along  and  give  me 
a  lift  home  to  lunch.  It  must  be  late.” 

Now,  although  it  was  a  comparatively 
unfrequented  road,  I  can  honestly  claim 
that  I  am  not  overstretching  the  arm  of 
coincidence  when  I  state  that  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  she  heard  the  faint  sqxiawk 
of  a  motor-hom,  and  a  Ford,  1914  model, 
came  boimcing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
like  a  bowling  ball  rolled  on  an  uneven 
alley. 

.\udrey  climbed  hastily  from  the  wall, 
planted  her  slim  figure  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  stood  there  like  a  semaphore 
with  warning  outstretched  arms. 

The  Ford  stopped  with  much  ado;  the 
young  man  behind  the  wheel  looked  at  her 
critically  and  then  took  off  his  hat. 

“Can  I  help?”  he  inquired. 

“I  hope  so,”  she  said  coolly.  “.\re  you 
going  my  way?” 

“Which  is  your  way?”  he  returned. 

“The  way  you  were  going.” 

“In  that  case,”  he  answered  gravely, 
“I  am  going  your  way.  Will  you  step 
in?” 

“Thank  you,”  she  said.  “It  is  not  far. 
My  car  has  broken  down.” 

“You  should  get  a  Ford,”  he  murmured; 
“they  are  so  satisfactory  and  adequate.” 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  front  seat 
for  her. 

“Don’t  sit  on  my  ukulele,”  he  cautioned. 
“What?  I  beg  your  pardon?” 

“Don’t  sit  on  my  ukulele,”  he  repeated. 
“It  is  part  of  my  stock  in  trade.”  And 
he  removed  the  instrument  carefully  from 
the  seat  and  placed  it  in  the  tonneau  be¬ 
side  a  large  kit  bag. 

She  looked  at  him  with  some  interest. 
“You  play  the  ukulele?” 

“Yes— very  well,  too.  It’s  about  all  I 
can  do.  Except,  of  course,  I  sing  a  little.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  more  interest. 
He  was  no  Hawaiian,  surely.  His  skin 
was  white  and  he  had  blue  eyes. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “shall  we  get  along? 
You  tell  me  the  turnings  to  make  well  in 
advance,  because  I  bought  this — racing 
car  only  day  before  yesterday,  and — and, 
well,  I  don’t  like  to  be  hurried.  .\re  you 
going  to  leave  the  Wolls-Woyce  by  the 
roadside?” 


She  nodded.  “If  anyone  can  move  it, 
he’s  welcome,”  she  said.  “Besides,  Eli 
send  one  of  the  men  for  it  when  I  get 
home.” 

“.\h,”  he  said  pleasantly,  “one  of  the 
men.” 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  an¬ 
noyed  her.  Was  he  being  sarcastic  at 
her  expense?  She  could  not  quite  be  sure. 

“Straight  ahead,”  said  she,  and  refused 
to  look  at  him  again. 

He  guided  the  car  erratically  but  not 
at  all  nervously.  It  was  she,  jx'rhaps, 
who  was  nervous.  His  method  seemed  to 
be  to  keep  the  throttle  constantly  wii 
open,  whether  going  up  hill  or  down,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Ford  seldom  had  all 
four  wheels  on  the  road. 

“You  drive  fast  for  a  beginner,”  she 
remarked  at  length. 

He  took  his  eyes  from  the  road  to  an¬ 
swer  her  and  the  car  narrowly  escaped  a 
ditch. 

“I  like  to  go  fast,”  he  said.  “It  is 
stimulating.  I  get  wonderful  ideas  for 
my  songs  when  I  strike  forty  miles  an 
hour.” 

“And  when  you  strike  a  rock - ” 

They  did,  just  then.  He  got  the  car 
back  to  the  road  rather  adroitly. 

“You  see,”  he  answered  proudly,  “I’m 
really  not  a  bad  chauffeur.” 

“You’re  a  very  strange  person,  I  think,” 
she  asserted.  “You  say  you  write  songs 
— and  play  the  ukulele?” 

“Yes.  Words  and  music.” 

“.\nd  you  sing  them,  too?” 

“Oh,  yes.  That’s  the  way  I  cam  my 
living.” 

Then,  once  more,  she  felt  compelled  to 
look  at  him — furtively,  that  he  might  not 
note  the  display  of  interest.  He  was  nice- 
looking — healthy  and  clean,  and  his  hair 
and  his  clothes  were  well  cut. 

“To  the  left  here!”  she  cried.  “Heavens, 
I  almost  forgot.” 

They  made  the  right-angled  turn  on 
two  w'heels. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  to  warn  me?”  he 
complained  sharply.  “We  might  have 
upset.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  go  a  little  slower, 
then?”  she  rejoined.  “It’s  your  own 
fault.” 

She  was  not  used,  you  see,  to  being 
scolded  by  young  men. 

He  brought  the  car  to  a  standstill  with 
a  jerk,  and  regarded  her  musingly. 

“Woman,  woman,”  he  murmured.  “.41- 
ways  striving  to  place  the  blame  on  other 
shoulders,  always  in  the  right,  never  in 
the  wrong.  You’re  a  sjaoiled  child,  that 
is  all  you  are — a  spoiled  child.  I’ve  half 
a  mind  to  take  you  back  to  your  Wolls- 
Woyce  and  leave  you  in  it.” 

He  said  jt  so  sternly  that  she  could  not 
be  sure  he  was  not  serious;  so.  to  make 
certain  he  would  not  carry  out  his  threat, 
she  employed  all  her  wiles.  She  vouch¬ 
safed  him,  for  instance,  a  smile — a  dazzling. 
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friendly  smile,  half-humorous,  half-ap¬ 
pealing. 

“Please  don’t  do  that,”  she  begged. 
“You’d  much  better  come  home  and  stay 
to  lunch.” 

He  did  not  answer  at  first,  but  his 
eyes  lingered  on  hers.  Then  he  took  out 
his  watch — a  perfectly  presentable  watch, 
she  noticed. 

“Quarter  to  two,”  he  said.  “How  far 
b  home?” 

“.About  a  mile.  .And  we  have  a  good 
cook.” 

“A'es,  you  would  have,”  he  agreed 
enigmatically.  “But  how  do  you  know 
I  don’t  eat  with  my  knife?  How  do  you 
know  I  won’t  steal  the  silver?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  “but  I  really 
don’t  care  if  you  do.” 

“Well,”  he  admitted  grudgingly,  “I 
suppose  I  must  eat.  Man  can  not  live 
on  love  alone.” 

She  flushed  a  little  and  remained  si¬ 
lent. 

Doubtless  he  noticed  it,  for  he  said 
quickly:  “Oh,  I’m  not  being  personal. 
Don’t  worry.” 

“I’m  not  worrying.” 

“T  BEG  your  pardon.  Yes,  I’ll  come 
to  lunch  with  pleasure.  By  the  way, 
my  name  is  Geoffrey  Rudel,  and,  as  I’ve 
told  you,  I’m  a  wandering  troubadour, 
twentieth-century  type.  May  I  ask  what 
you  are  called?  Perhaps  it  would  be  bet  ter 
for  me  to  know.  A'our  family  and  all 
that.” 

“I  am  Audrey  Manning,”  said  she. 
“My  father  is  Baird  Manning.” 

If  she  had  expected  him  to  be  impressed, 
she  was  disappointed. 

“.All  right,”  he  said  calmly.  “That’s 
that.  ’ 
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B.AIRD  M.ANXING’S  countr>'  place 
is,  of  course,  famous.  \\e  have  all 
seen  photographs  of  the  house  and  of  the 
gardens  in  Town  and  Country,  and  we  have 
dwelt  on  them  with  envious  eyes,  claim¬ 
ing.  at  the  same  time  that  nothing  would 
induce  us  to  live  in  such  a  magnificent 
palace. 

The  Ford,  containing  Miss  Manning, 
Geoffrey  Rudel  and  his  ukulele,  whirled 
up  the  winding  entrance  drive  and  stopped, 
unabashed,  in  front  of  the  Corinthian 
portico. 

“Come  on,”  said  .Audrey,  “get  out. 
I’ll  have  one  of  the  men  take  it  round  to 
the  garage.” 

“.Ah,  yes,  of  course.”  murmured  Geof¬ 
frey,  “one  of  the  men.” 

“Well,”  she  retorted  sharply,  “what  of  it? 
There  are  men  on  the  place,  you  know.” 

“Shall  I  leave  my  ukulele  for  another 
one  of  the  men  to  take  in?”  he  inquired. 

“You  can  do  as  you  like,”  she  answered, 
and  preceded  him  into  the  house,  “one  of 
the  men”  holding  open  the  door  for  her. 

“Are  they  at  luncheon,  .Alden?”  she 
asked.  “Yes?  Well,  never  mind.  There’ll 
be  one  extra.  Tell  Jenkins.” 

“A’ery  good.  Miss.” 

“.And  send  Boynton  to  fetch  home  the 
Wolls-Woyce.  It’s  at  the  foot  of  Star¬ 
ling  hill.” 

“A’ery  good.  Miss.” 

“See  that  Mr. — er  Mr.  Rudel  has  every¬ 
thing  he  needs,  .Alden.” 

“A’ery  good.  Miss.” 

“I’ll  meet  you  in  the  hall  in  five  minutes, 
Mr.  Rudel,  and  we’ll  go  in  together. 
You’ll  have  to  be  introduced  all  round. 
That  will  annoy  everj'one.  They  hate  to 
be  interrupted  at  lunch.” 


“Perhaps,”  said  Geoffrey  with  a  smile, 
“it  would  be  better  it  I  ate  in  the  pantry. 
I  could  sing  for  the  cook.” 

“He  wouldn’t  appreciate  it,”  she  an¬ 
swered  from  half-way  up  the  stairs. 

Geoffrey  waited  for  her  ten  minutes, 
and  then  she  appeared  and  led  him  to  the 
dining-room.  A'ou  remember,  surely,  the 
dining-room  at  Manning’s  Manor? — ^high- 
ceiled,  oak-paneled,  with  a  huge  carved 
mantel  at  one  end  and  a  huge  carved  side¬ 
board  at  the  other,  and  French  windows 
leading  out  to  a  brick-paved  terrace. 

There  were  ten  people  at  table,  all  eat¬ 
ing  lobster.  Four  of  them  rose  at  Au¬ 
drey’s  entrance,  and  all  but  one  stopped 
eating  temporarily.  Her  father,  Mr.  Bafrd 
Manning,  merely  said  “Hello,”  and  resumed 
his  struggle  with  a  claw.  His  time,  you 
see,  was  very  valuable. 

Geoffrey  was  presented  formally  to  Mrs. 
Manning,  who  wiped  her  fingers  surrepti¬ 
tiously  on  her  napkin,  and  then  graciously 
shook  hands.  To  the  others  the  intro¬ 
duction  was  more  simple,  consisting  only 
of  a  recital  of  names. 

“Miss  Bradshaw,  my  aunt  Miss  Her¬ 
bert,  Miss  Tower,  my  kid  sister,  my  father, 
Mr.  Pegram,  Mr.  Jewett  and  Mr.  Hill. 
There,  now  sit  down.  I’m  starving  and 
Mr.  Rudel  is,  too.  He’s  a  hero— -he  saved 
me — so  give  him  plenty  to  eat.” 

“AA’hat  happened?”  asked  Miss  Brad¬ 
shaw,  the  obviously  healthy  young  woman 
on  Geoffrey’s  right. 

“She  couldn’t  start  the  AA’olls-AA’oyce,” 
he  explained. 

“.And  you  couldn’t  either?” 

“Oh,  1  didn’t  try.  That  would  have 
spoiled  everything.  If  I  hadn’t  succeeded 
it  would  have  b^n  humiliating,  and  if  I 
had  I  should  have  missed — this.” 


THEY  ALL  GO  MAD  IN  JU: 

“So  what  did  you  do?” 

“I  brought  her  here  in  my  own  car — a 
very  reliable  little  car,  mine  is.  I  just 
picked  it  up  the  other  day.  It’s  a  1914 
Ford.” 

At  this  Mr.  Manning  looked  up  from 
his  plate.  “You’re  right  there,  Mr. — er 
Mr.,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  eight  of  ’em  in 
my  garage  now,  and  they’re  the  most 
dependable  cars  I’ve  got.  I  wouldn’t 
change  ’em  for  all  the  expensive,  nickeled, 
upholstered  junk  in  the  world.” 

“I  notice,”  observed  Mrs.  Manning, 
“that  you  never  ride  in  one,  though.” 

“What  difference  does  that  make? 
They’re  just  as  good  whether  I  ride  in 
them  or  not,  aren’t  they?  What  business 
are  you  in,  Mr. — er ” 

“My  name  is  Rudel,”  supplied  Geof¬ 
frey. 

“Yes — Mr.  Rudel.  Are  you  down¬ 
town?” 

“No,”  said  Geoffrey.  “I’m  generally 
out  in  the  country.  I  sing  for  a  living — 
my  own  songs.” 

Mr.  Manning  dropped  his  lobster-claw 
and  the  fork  with  which  he  had  been  ex¬ 
cavating  it. 

“You — what?”  he  said  limply. 

“I  sing.” 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  Mrs. 
Manning  blushed.  Audrey’s  kid  sister 
tittered.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said:  “I 
murder.” 

Audrey,  herself,  did  not  see  fit  to  ease 
the  situation,  so  Mrs.  Manning  finally, 
with  a  glow  of  inspiration,  exclmmed: 

“How  very  interesting!  You  are  with 
the  Metrc^litan,  I  suppose?” 

“/^H,  NO — no,  indeed.  I’m  a  sort  of 
strolling  singer.  Only  I  stroll  in  my 
Ford.  As  you  say,  it  is  very  interesting. 
One  meets  all  sorts  of  people  that  way.” 

Audrey  glanced  up  with  a  cool  smile. 
“Us,  for  example,”  she  remarked. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  agreed.  “You’re  one 
sort,  of  course.  There  are  others,  though.” 

“Such  as?” 

“Oh,  villagers — peasants,  serfs,  you 
know,  tillers  of  the  soil,  market-gardeners, 
people  who  in  the  West  would  attend  the 
Chautauquas.” 

The  strapping  Miss  Bradshaw,  more 
healthy  than  the  others  and  therefore 
perhaps  less  easily  disturbed,  ventured  to 
interject  a  question. 

“But  surely,”  she  said,  “surely  you 
don’t  do  this  except  for — er — amusement? 
You  probably  are  really  a  great  man  who 
is  well  known  in  New  York.” 

“I  am  known  in  a  section  of  New  York,” 
he  answered.  “I  once  was  employed  to 
sing  at  the  Pink  Cat  in  Greenwich  Village. 
I  may  add  that  I  had  some  little  success 
there.” 

“Oh,  he’s  just  joking!”  cried  Miss  Brad¬ 
shaw  to  the  silent  company.  But  the 
company  remained  silent  and  suspicious, 
except  for  Audrey. 

The  meal  would  have  been  a  miserable 
failure  had  not  .\udrey,  in  a  calm,  assured 
manner,  taken  over  the  conversation  into 
her  own  hands.  She  bullied  her  father, 
made  good-natured  fun  of  her  mother, 
and  wound  up  at  the  ices  with  an  ap¬ 
parently  unjustifiable  attack  on  Mr. 
Pegram,  an  anemic  yellow-haired  young 
man  whom  she  called  Buttercup. 

Later,  in  the  garden,  she  explained  to 
Geoffrey  that  she  was  engaged  to  Butter¬ 
cup. 
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“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  said  Geoffrey  bluntly. 
She  stopped  and  looked  at  him  an¬ 
grily.  “You  can  be  ruder,”  she  said, 
“than  any  man  I’ve  ever  met — and  I’ve 
met  some  rude  ones.” 

“That  wasn’t  rude.  I  merely  said  that 
I  didn’t  doubt  the  truth  of  your  state¬ 
ment.  Had  I  said  that  I  did,  that  would 
have  certainly  been  rude.  Why  are  you 
so  sensitive?  Take  the  chip  off  your 
shoulder,  for  goodness’  sake.” 

“I  see  that  we  are  going  to  fight  con¬ 
stantly,”  she  asserted,  more  composedly. 

He  consulted  his  watch  before  replying. 
Then  he  said:  “I  should  like  to,  but  I 
must  leave  in  about  ten  minutes.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh,  well,  your  parents  and  friends 
think  I’m  a  sort  of  wild  animal  escaped 

from  a  Zoo,  and - ” 

“Do  you  mind  what  they  think?” 

“No;  not  especially.  The  trouble  is 
they  mind.  It  makes  it  uncomfortable 
for  them.” 

“And  I  don’t  suppose  you  mind  at  all 
what  I  think?” 

He  hesitated.  Then:  “I’d  rather  like 
to  know  just  what  you  do  think,”  he  said. 

She  turned  and  smiled  slowly  at  him, 
a  provocative  smile,  an  appraising  smile. 

“Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Rudel,”  ^e  said, 
“do  you  suppose  that  I’ve  given  you  really 
a  serious  thought?  Do  you  suppose  for 
an  instant  that  a  perfect  stranger  whom 
I  pick  up  on  the  road — a  perfectly  mad 
stranger — matters  one  whit  to  me?  I 
have  been  nice  to  you  because  you  gave 
me  a  lift  home.  You  gave  me  a  lift,  so  I 
gave  you  a  luncheon — that’s  fair  enough, 
isn’t  it?  But  just  because  I  gave  you  a 
luncheon  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
assume  that  you  have  the  right  to  scold 
me  and  insult  me,  yes.  insult  me.  I’m 
not  used  to  it  and  I  won’t  tolerate  it, 
either,  not  even  from  my  father.” 

He  groaned,  whether  sarcastically  or 
not  she  did  not  know.  “I  was  afraid 
you’d  be  that  sort,”  he  said.  “I  hoped 
differently,  but  I  should  have  known  it. 
The  house  is  too  much  for  you.  That 
and  your  father’s  money.  What  a  shame, 
what  a  ghastly  shame!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  snapped  out. 
“Are  you  becoming  patronizing  now?” 
“No,”  he  said,  “simply  sympathetic.” 

T  .\M  afraid  that  at  this  juncture  she 
lost  her  temper  completely.  She 
stamped  a  high  heel  into  the  soft  turf. 

“Sympathetic!”  she  cried.  “Who  do 
you  think  you’re  being  sympathetic  with?” 

“One  says  ‘whom’ — not  ‘who’,”  he 
corrected  her.  “.\t  least  so  I  was  taught 
at  Harvard.” 

He  stopp^  abruptly,  evidently  regret¬ 
ting  the  slip;  and  then,  to  cover  it  if 
po^ible,  he  added.  “Moreover,  a  prep¬ 
osition  is  a  poor  word  to  end  a  sentence 
with.” 

She  said  nothing;  perhaps  she  had  not 
,  noticed  his  betrayal  of  himself.  Possibly 
she  realized  that  Harvard  is  a  democratic 
university  and  numbers  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men  among  its  students.  How¬ 
ever,  her  temper  perceptibly  cooled.  .\nd 
she  ^d  not  request  “one  of  the  men”  to 
show  him  to  the  gate.  Had  her  feelings 
been  fundamentally  outraged,  there  was 
always  this  expedient  open  to  her. 

“Well,”  she  said,  more  quietly,  “I’ve 
told  you  what  I  think  of  you,  Mr.  Rudel.” 
“Yes,”  he  agreed,  “you  certainly  have. 
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But  you  must  remember  that  it  was  not 
I  who  picked  you  up  on  the  road — it  was 
you  who  pick^  me  up.  I  didn’t  ask  to 
come  to  luncheon  and  sit  in  your  over¬ 
decorated  dining-room  or  look  at  your 
silly  imitation  of  an  Italian  garden.  Such 
magificence  overawes  me  and  I  doubtless 
have  appeared  at  my  worst.  I  am  not 
used  to  it  and  I  abhor  it.” 

She  gave  him  a  look  from  the  corners 
of  her  eyes,  and  just  a  trace  of  dimples 
hovered  near  her  lips. 

“Do  you  know  what  I  think?”  she  said. 
“God  forbid!” 

“I  think — I  think  that  you’re  a  rank 
impostor.” 

“T_T’M,”  he  reflected.  “You  do,  do  you? 
-I  A  W’ell,  now,  if  all  your  family  thought 
that,  it  would  m^e  it  much  pleasanter  for 
them,  wouldn’t  it?  I  suppose  I’m  an 
eccentric  English  viscount  in  disguise,  or 
something  like  that!  How  interesting — 
how  interesting!  .\nd  how  romantic!  It’s 
refreshingly  girlish.” 

“NatunUly  I’m  girlish,”  she  retorted. 
“I’m  very  young.  Just  the  same,  I  know 
you’re  an  impostor  and  I  don’t  believe 
for  a  minute  that  you  can  write  songs, 
or  sing  them  or  play  the  ukulele.” 

“What  do  you  believe  I  can  do,  then?” 
“Oh — talk.  You’re  probably  a  little 
mad.” 

“I’m  a  little  angry,”  he  said. 

“W’ell,  I’m  very  glad.  You’ve  angered 
me  enough.  I  don’t  often  let  trifles  dis¬ 
turb  me.” 

She  was  more  at  ease  now — more  in  her 
element,  for  she  enjoyed  taking  the  offen¬ 
sive.  And,  like  all  women,  she  knew  that 
she  could  make  no  lasting  impression  on 
a  man  imtil  she  had  thoroughly  vexed 
him. 

“Go  ahead,”  she  taunted,  “get  your 
ukulele  and  sing  me  a  song.  I’ll  send  one 
of  the  men  for  it,  if  you  wish.” 

He  threw  out  his  hands  in  disgust. 

“Yes;  do,  by  all  means.  Send  one  of 
the  men!” 

One  of  the  men  chanced  to  be  clipping 
the  hedge  not  far  away,  and  she  called  to 
him  to  fetch  the  musical  instrument  from 
the  tonneau  of  Mr.  Rudel’s  Ford.  He 
dropped  his  shears  and  departed  at 
once. 

“.\re  you  going  to  sing  me  a  nice  song?” 
asked  Audrey.  “Or  is  it  to  be  something 
unpleasant — like  your  mood?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet,”  Geoffrey  said. 
“I  am  thinking.” 

“You  couldn’t  find  a  rhyme  for  .Audrey, 
could  you?” 

He  pondered  a  while  seriously,  then 
shook  his  head.  “  Tawdry  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  I  can  think  of  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  replied. 

“Thank  you.” 

“I  shan’t  use  it.  It’s  not  appropriate, 
and  it  really  doesn’t  rhyme.” 

When  the  man  bearing  the  ukulele 
was  sighted,  Geoffrey  demanded  silence 
for  a  few  moments. 

“If  I  am  to  extemporize,”  he  said,  “I 
must  have  time  to  think.” 

“f)h!”  she  exclaimed.  “So  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  extemporize — in  my  honor?” 

“Yes,  if  you’ll  keep  quiet.” 

The  man  having  deposited  the  ukulele, 
at  Geoffrey’s  direction,  on  the  grass,  de¬ 
parted  to  resume  his  shears.  Geoffrey, 
after  a  brief  minute,  picked  it  up  and 
strummed  a  few  minor  chords — plai  itive 


You  can  Jo  as  you  like,  she  ansioereJ,  and  proceeded  into  the  house. 


chords  full  of  mystery  and  lamentation. 

Then  he  Iregan  to  sing. 

“I  have  traveled  many  lands 
In  quest  of  my  girl  of  dreams, 

I  have  searched  by  golden  streams 
For  the  slim,  j^e  girl  who  stands,  • 

Luring  with  slim,  pale  hands — 

Luring  me  in  my  dreams. 

“I  have  sought  under  many  skies 

•  The  slim,  pale  girl  of  my  dreams. 

But.  alas!  she  always  seems 
To  vanish  before  my  eyes. 

Even  as  twilight  dies — 

Even  as  die  my  dreams. 

“My  soul  it  is  sad  to-day. 

For  the  idol  of  my  dreams. 

Seen  where  the  daylight  gleams. 

Is  but  of  mortal  clay. 

Gone  is  the  dream  away — 

Gone  are  my  golden  dreams.” 

“There,”  he  said,  “that’s  not  bad — ex¬ 
cept  the  last  verse.  I  don’t  mean  that 
the  idea  of  the  last  verse  is  bad,  but  the 
wording  is  rather  slovenly.  I’ll  polish  it 
off,  though,  before  the  day  is  over.” 

.■\udrey  said  nothing  for  a  while.  Then, 
when  she  did  speak,  she  stammered  a 
httle.  “Am — am  I  to  suppose  that  I  am 
the — the  girl  of  clay?” 

He  bowed. 

“Had  your  name  been  accented  on  the 
last  syllable,”  he  said,  “I  should  have 
substituted  .\udrey  for  away  in  the  next 
to  last  line.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
like  that  anyhow:  ‘Gone  is  the  dream. 
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Audrey — Gone  are  my  golden  dreams.’ 
Yes,  I  think  I  could  get  away  with  that. 
Well,  now  that  the  dream  is  gone,  I’ll  be 
getting  along  myself.  Good-by.” 

He  held  out  his  hand.  She  was  pluck¬ 
ing  at  the  petals  of  a  red  rose — putting  it 
to  her  face  and  then  lowering  it  to  pluck 
at  it  again  \vith  nervous  fingers.  Obvious¬ 
ly  she  w'as  mystified,  uncertain,  perhaps  a 
little  stirred.  She  chose  not  to  notice 
his  hand. 

“But — ”  she  began,  and  stopped.  Then: 
“Please  come  and  sit  down  a  minute. 
You  must  explain  a  little — ^you  really 
must,  you  know.  I  insist  on — on  know¬ 
ing  more.  .\11  about  you.” 

She  took  his  hand  then,  and  led  him 
to  a  garden  bench  beneath  the  hedge. 
He  followed,  grave  and  unsmiling. 

“W’ell?”  he  inquired. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  asked. 

“Geoffrey  Rudel.” 

“I  mean  your  real  name.” 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “my  real  name?  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  tell  you  my  real  name.  Not 
that  it’s  of  any  importance.” 

“.•Vre  you  really — poor?” 

“Most  decidedly.” 

“What  did  you  mean  by  that  song? 
Why  should  you  have  thought  of  me— if 
you  did  think  of  me — as  the — the  girl  of 
your  dreams?” 

“Do  you  want  to  know  why?” 

“Yes — of  course  I  want  to  know  why. 
It — it’s  my  right,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  yes.  it’s  your  right.  Well,  you 
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see,  for  a  long  time  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  just  what  a  girl  should  look  like. 
I  mean  that  the — well,  let’s  say  what  the 
ideal  girl  should  look  like.  My  ideal  girl, 
you  understand.  Not  Tom’s,  Dick’s  or 
Harry’s  or  Mr.  Pegram’s  ideal  girl,  but 
mine.  Do  you  see?” 

“Yes — go  on.” 

“Well,  you  look  like  her.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

‘■"^JOT  quite.  I  determined  that  if  I 
INI  ever  saw  a  girl  who  fulfilled  my 
ideal  I  would  make  love  to  her  until  she 
loved  me!” 

“Oh!” 

“Exactly.” 

“Just  bwause  of  her  appearance?  That 
seems  silly.” 

“Unfortunately  I  was  silly.” 

There  was  a  silence.  Thoughts,  how¬ 
ever  poignant,  make  no  sound. 

“It  was  silly,”  she  said  at  length,  “be¬ 
cause  you  found  that,  after  all,  your  ideal 
girl  was — was  disappointing.” 

“She  was  impossible,”  he  said  slowly. 

Her  lips  straightened.  “In  just  what 
way  am  I  impossible?”  she  demanded. 
“You  are  so  frank  that  you  needn’t 
hesitate  to  be  brutal.” 

“I  mean,  of  course,”  he  explained  ear¬ 
nestly  —“I  mean  that  for  me  you  are  im¬ 
possible.  For  others  you  are  doubtless 
entirely  possible  and  even  probable. 
Such  women  as  you  have  always  existed, 
and  there  have  always  been  multitudes 
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THEY  ALL  GO  MAD  IN  JUNE 


to  love  them.  You  have  the  superb  im¬ 
periousness  of  Clet^atra.  That  does  very 
well  for  an  Antony,  but  not  for  me.  I 
don’t  like  it  in  a  woman.  You  have  the 
devilish  temper  of  Xantippe.  Socrates 
bore  it,  but  I  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t. 
You’re  a  spoiled  aristocrat,  like  Marie 
Antoinette — except  that  you’re  only  a 
pseudo-aristocrat — and  I’m  inclined  to  be 
something  of  a  Socialist  and  my  name  is 
not  Louis.  In  short,  your  faidts  are  so 
flagrant  in  my  eyes — in  my  eyes,  you  un¬ 
derstand — that  it  is  totally  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  continue  to  make  love 
to  you.  I  am  very  sorry — no  one  is  more 
disappointed  than  I.” 

She  was  angry,  there  was  no  doubting 
that.  She  was  so  angry  that  ^e  was  al¬ 
most  in  tears. 

“You’re  a  perfect  beast!”  she  cried. 

He  bowed  again.  “A  very  imperfect 
one,  I  fear,”  he  said. 

“You — you  don’t  know  me  at  all,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  talk  that  way.” 

“You  told  me  to  be  frank,”  he  reminded 
her.  “But — well,  I  have  eaten  of  your 
salt  and  so  I  should  perhaps  have  played 
the  hypocrite.  However,  I  am  leaving 
you  at  once  and  we’ll  never  see  each  other 
again,  so  you’ll  forget  what  I’ve  said  as 
quickly  as  you’ll  forget  me.” 

She  glanced  at  him  sharply,  susp>ecting 
a  double  meaning  in  this  l^t.  Perhaps 
she  knew  that  she  would  not  forget  him 
quickly.  He  appeared  innocent — calm, 
a  little  sad.  At  least,  she  hoped  he  was  a 
little  sad.  Her  anger  left  her  suddenly, 
and,  strangely  enough,  it  left  her  against 
her  will.  She  desired  fervently  to  remain 
angry,  but  in  spite  of  herself  she  felt  her 
righteous  wrath  slipping  from  her,  and 
in  its  place  came  a  distressing  and  dis¬ 
concerting  feeling  of  humility  such  as  she 
had  never  before  experienced.  Then,  to 
her  dismay,  she  began  to  cry. 

“My  God!”  shouted  Geoffrey  Rudel. 
“Don’t  do  that!  Don’t  do  that!  It’s 
just  another  of  your  damnable  tricks,  and 
I  can’t  stand  it.  I  can’t  stand  it,  I  say. 
Don’t  do  it!” 

He  got  up  and  commenced  pacing  the 
grass  in  front  of  her.  He  was  greatly 
perturbed,  and  he  wanted  to  get  away. 


Still,  he  did  not  want  to  leave  her  in  tears. 

“Here,  here,”  he  said  sternly  but  help¬ 
lessly,  “here,  here.  This  won’t  do.  This 
won’t  do  at  all.  You  really  mustn’t.  I’ll 
leave  you  at  once  if  you  don’t  stop.” 

She  looked  up  quickly  and  achieved  a 
smile.  “Then  I’ll  stop,”  she  said. 

There  was  a  pause  while  she  dried  her 
eyes. 

“T^ID  you  do  that  on  purpose?”  he  de- 
manded  severely. 

“N-no,”  she  answered,  “I  couldn’t  help 
it.  You  hurt  me.” 

He  said  “Oh!” 

“You  see,”  she  continued,  “I  am  not  so 
callous  as  you  think.” 

“They  all  cry,”  he  responded,  but  with^ 
out  his  customary  assurance. 

“How  do  you  know?”  was  her  natural 
retort,  while  she  was  powdering  her  nose. 

“I’ve  seen  them.  Even  in  Arizona 
where  water  is  scarce.  I  was  working  on 
a  railroad  out  there - ” 

“Whose  railroad?”  she  inquired. 

“My  father’s  rail — ”  he  began.  “My 
father’s  a  railroad  superintendent — that  is, 
of  a  section,”  he  finished  lamely.  He 
eyed  her  closely,  but  her  vanity-box  was 
still  in  front  of  her  face. 

“Well?”  she  said.  There  was  a  little 
shake  in  her  voice  that  might  have  been  a 
cough,  or  a  final  sob,  or  a  laugh. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “they  cry  even  out 
there.” 

He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in 
his  recital,  and  continued  to  eye  her  sus¬ 
piciously. 

“How  very,  very  interesting,”  she  said. 

“H’m,”  said  he,  “I’m  going  now.” 

She  put  aside  the  vanity-box  to  glance 
up  at  him.  She  was  calm  and  quiet  and 
gentle  and  adorable. 

“Before  we  say  good-by,”  she  said, 
“I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing.  Will  you 
believe  that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth? 
Will  you  forget  for  this  one  moment  that 
I  am  arrogant  and  spoilt  and  insincere 
and  have  the  devil’s  temper?” 

“Of  course,”  he  answered. 

“Then,  all  right.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  everything  you  said  of  me  was  prob¬ 
ably  true  and  that  I  am  honestly  glad 


that  you  said  it.  In  fact,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  saying  it.  No,  don’t  interrupt. 
There  is  more.” 

She  got  to  her  feet  and,  standing  beside 
him,  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it 
wondering. 

“I  want  to  ask  you,”  she  said,  “to 
give  me  another  chance.  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  the  next  time  you  pass  this  way 
you  won’t  stop  your  Ford  in  front  of  our 
door  and  inquire  of  ‘one  of  the  men’  if 
Miss  Audrey  Manning  b  at  home.  If 
she  is  in  the  house,  I  promise  you  she  will 
be  at  home  to  you.  And  it  is  (Mssible, 
oh,  just  barely  possible,  that  she  will 
have  improved  a  little  during  your  ab¬ 
sence.  In  any  case,  she  will  have  tried. 
Will  you  promise  you  will  do  that?” 

She  lift^  her  head  to  look  him  squarely 
in  the  eyes.  He  began  to  feel  strangefy 
weak.  And  imsettled.  That  was  it— 
unsettled. 

“I  promise,”  he  said,  or  at  least  he 
thought  he  said  it,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  merely  whispered  it. 

“Now  jump  into  your  Ford  and  I’ll  try 
to  crank  it  for  you.  Here,  don’t  forget 
your  ukulele.” 

She  guided  him  to  the  car  with  those 
slim,  pale  hands  that  he  had  hymned. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her — ^bewildered, 
dazed  eyes  like  those  of  an  adoring  dog 
who  does  not  imderstand.  All  of  his 
fine  conceit  had  been  scattered  to  the 
winds  and  he  knew  neither  why  nor  how. 
All  that  he  knew  was  that  she  was  very 
lovely  and  much  to  be  worshiped.  But 
that  knowledge  did  not  help  him  to  func¬ 
tion  the  Ford. 

Ill 

Audrey,  descending  the  corridor 
slowly  to  her  room,  was  stopped  by 
Mr.  Pegram.  He  put  his  arm  aJffection- 
ately  around  her  waist. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  “your  father  has 
just  given  his  consent  and  I’m  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  in  the  world.” 

“You  go  to  the  devil,”  advised  .Audrey, 
and,  disengaging  herself,  ran  to  her  room 
and  slammed  the  door  in  Mr.  Pegram’s 
pale,  fat  face. 


The  July  number  of  Everybody’s  has  just  the  fiction  for  long,  hot  summer  days,  including  two  big  seriab  and  nine 
short  stories — varied,  interesting,  clever.  There  is  the  beginning  of  a  two-part  story — “The  Scoop  of  Charles  Ham¬ 
ilton  Potts,”  by  James  Hopper,  In  which  a  clever  California  reporter,  a  shy  little  new-comer  in  the  group  of  big  news¬ 
paper  men  at  the  front,  in  his  search  for  local  news  items  for  hb  home  paper  carries  you  amazingly  and  excitedly  right 
over  the  top  with  the  Twenty-Eighth  Infantry  in  a  raid  in  the  Toul  sector. 


A  New  Kind  of  ‘Automobile  Story 

"Pro/ewor  Todd’s  Used.Car”  By  L.  H.  Robbins 
in  which  the  little  old  harassed  car  shows  the  humanness 
that  we  have  always  suspected  it  had.  The  flivver  telb 
the  story  of  how  it  aided  a  hen-pecked  little  professor 
to  come  into  hb  own. 

A  Tennis  and  Love  Story 

"The  Real  Game"  By  Lawrence  Perry 
A  tennis  match  between  world  champions,  in  which 
the  hero,  handicapped  by  a  year  in  business,  opposes  a 
rival  in  love. 


A  Tropical  Sea  Story 

"Pearls  and  Apples”  By  Frartk  Evans 
The  story  of  a  shipwrecked  Yankee  sailor  on  an  bbnd 
of  opal  and  amethyst  in  the  South  Seas,  of  ministering 
natives  and  treasures  of  pearb.  What  happens  gives  an 
entirely  new  line  on  shipwrecked  sailors. 

A  Dog  Story 

"The  Crowded  Hearihstorte"  By  Harold  Titus 
A  high-bred  bull-terrier  proves  that  race  makes  for 
courage — courage  that  is  willing  to  lay  down  its  own 
life  to  save  another. 


Also  a  business  story,  by  Thomas  Addison,  the  story  of  a  successful  hunch,  by  Arthur  Crabb,  an  entirely  different 
sort  of  crook  story,  by  WUliam  Dudley  Pelley,  and  another  clever  English  short  story  by  A.  Neil  Lyons. 
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Th*  veteran  pitcher's  reverie  was  interrupted  hy  the  return  to  the  bench  of  the  pinch-hitter,  struck  out. 


By  Bozeman  Bulger 


Toby,  the  batboy,  knew  the 
immediate  situation  to  be  hope¬ 
less  and  that  something  was 
forlorn  about  the  future  when 
old  Zach  Barlow  took  a  double 
wrap  in  his  legs  and  spat  re¬ 
flectively  past  the  row  of  bats  laid  out  in 
front  of  the  players.  Old  Zach — we  call 
a  man  old  at  thirty  in  baseball— was  the 
only  man  on  the  Grays  who  could  do  that 
trick  with  his  legs,  a  feat  that  Toby  always 
had  contemplated  with  admiration  and 
envy. 

“Low  in  his  mind,”  the  boy  whispered 
to  Tim  Maloney,  the  trainer.  “Look,” 
he  pointed  to  the  pitcher’s  legs;  “the  old 
boy’s  got  ’em  plaited  again.” 

And  Toby  had  not  misread  the  signs. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  one-time  cham¬ 
pion  Grays  had  been  taking  a  tough  drub¬ 
bing  at  the  hands  of  the  Reds,  the  score 
piling  up  at  such  a  rate  as  to  draw  “boos” 
from  the  home  crowd.  Slim  Selbach, 
Barlow’s  ancient  rival  in  the  box,  had 
something  on  the  ball  that  seemed  im¬ 
possible  of  solution. 

A  manager,  though,  must  never  admit 
defeat  until  his  last  reserve  has  been  spent. 
So  Ed  Daley,  boss  of  the  Grays,  had 
stopped  Zach  Barlow  on  his  way  to  the 
plate  to  make  way  for  a  pinch  hitter. 
The  veteran  pitcher  dropped  his  bat, 
took  “the  long  walk,”  and  was  now  folded 
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And  here  ia  Mado**  Bulger  again  — 
putting  the  war  behind  him  and  baae- 
ball  before  him.  There  ia  aome  of  both 
in  thia  atory,  though:  the  atory  of  a 
veteran  big-leaguer  who  learned  aome- 
thing  in  France  from  watching  pro- 
jectilea  and  applied  that  learning  to 
aave  hia  threatened  career.  It’a  a  read 
atory,  aa  well  aa  real  baaeball. 


up  in  his  accustomed  corner  of  the  dug- 
out.  Not  a  word  or  a  look  did  Zach  offer 
his  team-mates,  and  none  was  expected. 
He  gazed  steadily  and  silently  at  ^Ibach, 
his  rival,  as  he  whipped  curve  after  curve 
past  the  Gray  batters.  Then  Zach  looked 
just  as  earnestly  into  space. 

Barlow  was  not  suffering  pangs  of  defeat. 
He  didn’t  know  what  a  pang  was.  After 
fourteen  years  at  the  pitching  business  a 
good  trimming  was  nothing  new  to  Zach. 
He  was  simply  thinking  hard.  There  was 
much  on  his  mind. 

In  a  dull,  intuitive  process  of  thought, 
Barlow  was  beginning  to  realize  the 
superiority  of  a  rival,  a  man  as  old  in  the 
game  as  himself,  who,  at  the  last  minute, 
had  developed  something  new.  Though 
Zach  had  begun  pitching  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  had  never  discovered  anything 
new.  Zach  had  never  learned  even  to 


read  and  write.  .\11  he  knew  about  base¬ 
ball  was  that  a  pitcher  must  have  a  good 
arm,  a  good  fast  ball,  a  curve — and  con¬ 
trol.  With  that  equipment  plus  a  natural 
cunning  in  discovering  the  weaknesses 
of  opposing  batters,  he  had  made  a  good 
living  and  was  content.  But  now,  with  a 
reputation  slipping,  and  thoughts  growing 
of  a  certain  little  woman,  an  age  of  discon¬ 
tent  was  creeping  on  Zach. 

The  veteran  pitcher’s  reverie  was  In¬ 
terrupted  by  the  return  to  the  bench  of 
the  pinch  hitter,  struck  out. 

“He’s  got  somethin’  on  that  pill  that 
I  can’t  fi^er,”  admitted  the  pinch  hitter 
with  a  snort.  Disgustedly  he  tossed  his 
bat  into  the  pile.  “The  ball  comes  up 
there  as  big  as  a  balloon,”  he  explained, 
“but  if  anybody  thinks  they  can  get  hold 
of  it  they  can  start  bet  tin’  me  right  now. 
What’s  he  got,  Zach?” 

“Be  doggoned  ef  I  know,”  Barlow  re¬ 
plied.  “Ef  I  knowed,  I’d  bust  it  myself.” 

“It’s  a  shine  ball,  all  right.” 

“That’s  a  cinch,  but  how  does  he  work 
it?  Grab  that  one,  Tobyl”  Barlow  called 
to  the  batboy. 

.A  pop  foul  had  landed  among  the  seated 
players,  all  intently  watching  Selbach. 
Toby  poimced  on  the  ball  and,  with  a 
movement  perfected  by  long  practise, 
substituted  another  which  he  tossed  to 
the  umpire. 
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REAL  SHINE 


“If  you  ht  this  man  ^rsuade  you  to  do  a  thing  liht  this,  you  are  neither  a 
man  nor  a  gentleman.  You  are  a  coward!" 


“Gimme  that  ball,”  Zach  directed,  in¬ 
dicating  the  captured  one.  Screened  by 
the  end  of  the  dugout,  Barlow  examined 
it  very  carefully.  One  side  of  the  ball 
was  dark  and  heavy  with  dirt.  The 
other  was  sleek  and  shiny,  almost  white. 

“It’s  a  shiner,  all  right,”  Zach  observed 
to  Manager  Daley.  Continuing  his  in¬ 
spection,  Zach  dug  his  thumbnail  into  the 
seam  of  the  ball  and  discovered  evidences 
of  some  soft,  flaky  substance  that  he  could 
not  identify. 

“I’ll  keep  this  one,”  he  announced. 
“Make  the  umps  look  the  next  one  over, 
Ed.” 

Another  batter  fell  before  the  cunning 
of  Slim  Selbach,  and  Daley  demanded  an 
inspection  of  the  ball.  The  umpite  also 
discovered  the  greasy  flakes,  and  tossed 
the  ball  out  of  the  game.  But  it  made  no 
difference.  Selbach  shined  up  another, 
and  kept  right  on  until  the  Grays  were 
beaten,  badly  beaten. 

It  turned  out  a  bitter  day  for  Zach 
Barlow.  For  the  third  time  in  succession 
Selbach  had  beaten  him  in  a  pitchers’ 
duel,  a  fact  very  carefully  noted  by  the 
fans.  The  question  of  superiority  be¬ 
tween  these  two  old  stars  of  the  game  had 
long  been  a  source  of  endless  discussion. 
At  the  last  minute  now,  Selbach  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  peculiar  curve  that  became 
known  as  the  shine  ball.  Nobody  ap¬ 
peared  able  to  solve  its  secret,  especially 
the  failing  veteran  of  the  Grays.  It  was 
also  difficult  to  rule  out  as  an  illegal  de¬ 
livery. 

Manager  Ed  Daley  had  a  great  senti¬ 
ment  for  his  old  players,  but  he  never 
permitted  his  feelings  to  influence  his 
judgment.  A  pitcher  who  could  not  win 
could  bring  no  money  into  the  box-office, 
could  help  win  no  pennants. 

“There’s  nothing  to  it,  Zach,”  Daley 
candidly  remarked  to  Barlow  as  they 
walked  across  the  field  to  the  club-house. 
“Old  Selbach’s  got  it  on  you.” 

Zach  winced  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
frank  assertion,  but  did  not  reply. 

“Here  you  are  getting  ten  thousand  a 
year,”  went  on  Daley;  “the  owners  de¬ 
pending  on  you  to  make  money  for  the 
club,  and  old  Slim  putting  it  all  over  you. 
If  we  don’t  get  the  dope  on  how  he  pitches 
that  shine  ball,  or  if  you  don’t  dig  up 
something  better,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer:  You  are  going  to  hit  the  skids. 
It  may  be  sooner  or  it  may  be  later,  but 
you’ve  been  around  baseball  long  enough 
to  know  what’s  bound  to  happien.  You’re 
the  hero  of  this  town — or  have  been — but 
a  few  more  showings  up  like  that  and — 
well,  you  can  figure  it  out  yourself.” 

“■pF  THE  umps  keep  on  throwin’  out 
them  balls  we’re  liable  to  stop  Slim,” 
said  Zach  defensively.  “He  knows  jes’  as 
well  as  you  and  me  that  it  ain’t  allowed  to 
put  nothin’  on  that  ball  that’s  foreign.  Ef 
Slim  is  forced  to  pitch  natural  he  ain’t  got 
a  thing.” 

“Yes,  but  that  don’t  get  you  anything. 
What  have  you  got?” 

“I’ve  got  that  ball  that  we  grabbed, 
anyhow,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  keep  it  till  I 
learn  somethin’.” 

They  reached  the  club-house  several 
minutes  after  the  rest  of  the  players. 
From  the  little  bench  in  front  of  his  locker 
the  subdued  Barlow  could  hear  the  wild 
shouts  and  splashing  in  the  shower-room. 

Nobody  understo^  better  than  he  that 


the  real  unbridled  symposiums  of  base 
ball  strategy  are  held  under  the  shower. 
Zach  knew  that  the  players  were  talking 
about  him,  but  he  tried  not  to  listen. 

He  was  right  in  his  surmise  that  he 
was  on  the  pan,  as  he  termed  it,  by  the 
other  players.  Long  before  his  arrival 
they  had  opened  up,  and  opinions  were 
being  as  freely  expressed  by  substitutes 
and  utility  men  as  by  the  ten-year  men 
and  the  veteran  coach. 

“The  real  answer,”  declared  Wrigley, 
a  bench-warmer,  as  the  gang  stripped  for 
the  shower,  “is  that  Selbach’s  got  more 
sense.” 

“What  do  you  mean — sense?”  a  de¬ 
fender  retorted.  “If  there’s  anybody  got 
it  on  old  Zach  for  knowin’  somethin’  in 
that  box,  I’d  like  to  get  a  peep  at  him.” 

“Course  Zach’s  smart,”  interposed  an¬ 
other,  “and  he  can  almost  make  that  ole 
pill  act  human,  but  you  can’t  expect  a 
feller  who  can’t  read  and  write  to  dig  up 
new  notions  like  a  man  that’s  educated, 
can  you?” 

“No,  you  can’t,  but  he  knows  every 
batter’s  weakness  in  this  league.  You 
can’t  learn  that  out  of  books.” 

“I’ll  hand  you  that,  all  right.  But 
w’hen  it  comes  to  scientific  stuff  Zach’s 
got  two  strikes  on  him  before  they  even 
hand  him  the  book.  He  can’t  even  read 
the  scoreboard.  Did  you  hear  him  the 
other  day  asking  who  is  that  fellow 
‘Messrs.’  that’s  been  umpiring  so  long? 
The  box-score  gave  ‘Messrs.  Evans  and 
Dineen’  as  umpires,  and  Zach  wanted  to 
know  if  ‘Messrs.’  worked  behind  the  plate.” 

“Say,”  called  out  Farrell,  Zach’s  coach, 
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“the  old  boy  may  be  goin’  back,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  the  devil  we  are  going 
to  do  without  him.  Did  you  hear  about 
Dahlgren  being  caught  in  the  draft  to-day?” 

The  gang  turned,  for  a  moment  silent  in 
surprise. 

“'V’ES.  siree.  The  old  boy  got  his  call  as 

1  we  were  going  across  the  field.  The 
club’s  now  crippled  down  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  Looks  like  the  Grays  won’t  win  no 
ole  peanut  this  season.” 

“It  ain’t  no  cinch,  either,”  remarked  the 
coach,  “that  old  Zach  don’t  get  nabbed 
for  the  army.  He’s  the  only  unmarried 
man  left  on  the  club,  and  he  ain’t  thirty- 
one  yet,  either.” 

Barlow,  coming  into  the  room,  caught 
the  words  “unmarried”  and  “draft” 
through  the  splashing  of  the  shower.  His 
somber  thoughts  had  passed  by  this  time, 
and  the  veteran  with  boyish  glee  made 
a  run  for  the  water. 

“There  ain’t  no  lawag’in’  a  feller  gittin’ 
married,  is  there?”  he  yelled  as  the  cold 
stream  made  him  gasp  and  jump.  “Even 
ef  he  ain’t  got  no  shiner,”  he  added,  as  his 
voice  came  back. 

“No  law  ag’in’  it,  but  they  tell  me  that . 
ain’t  stopping  these  army  guys  and  draft- 
boards  now,”  came  a  muffled  answer  from 
a  big  buck  tow'el  across  the  room. 

“But  a  feller  can’t  lose  nothin’  by  try- 
in’,”  Zach  persisted. 

This  carried  with  it  a  tone  of  something 
more  than  mere  persiflage.  The  gang 
stopped  and  gathered  around,  demanding 
more  detail. 

“The  notion  is,”  Zach  told  them, 
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“that  you  are  liable  to  be  gettin’  the  big 
invite  any  minute.  But  wait!”  he  yelled 
in  mock  agitation.  “Wait’ll  I  pt  out  of 
here  'fore  you  start  that  list  goin’  round 
for  the  weddin’  presents!” 

This  parting  shot,  as  Barlow  made  a 
(iash  for  his  locker,  drew  the  expected 
and  he  felt  better.  That  bit  of 
eomedy  had  been  used  by  prospective 
bridegrooms  for  many  years  on  the  Grays 
and  had  never  failed. 

And  then  the  club-house  did  buzz. 

-  “What’s  this  I  hear  about  you 
getting  married?”  Manager  Daley  de¬ 
mand^  to  know,  as  Zach  came  into  the 
plain  room  attired  for  the  street.  “That 
isn’t  on  the  level,  is  it?” 

“Well,  I’m  goin’  to  come  clean  an’  tell 
you  that  it  is,  Ed,”  Barlow  answered. 
“The  gang  may  think  I’m  kiddin’,  but  it’s 
on  the  up  and  up.  But” — with  a  smile — 
“you  needn’t  bother  ’bout  no  expensive 
present.” 

“So  that’s  what’s  been  the  matter 
with  you,  is  it?  Now,  you  big  lummox, 

I  know  you  are  on  the  skids.  I’ve  never 
seen  a  ball-player  in  my  life  that  was 
worth  a  dam  the  year  he  got  married. 
After  you’ve  been  married  three  weeks 
the  wife  will  be  telling  me  when  you 
ought  to  pitch  and  how  much  more  money 
you  ought  to  get.” 

“Not  Laurette,  boss.  She  ain’t  that 
kind.” 

“Not  who?” 

“Say,  Ed,  there  ain’t  no  use  in  your 
gittin’  rantankerous.  The  gal’s  name  is 
Laurette  Veldare,  an’  she’s  got  as  good 
a  line  of  stuff  as  was  ever  showed  to  an 
audience.” 

“You  don’t  mean  —  well.  I’ll  be 
damned — the  dancer  that  had  you  in  the 
vaudeville  sketch  for  six  weeks  last 
winter?” 

“You  got  it  right.  That’s  her.” 

“Take  a  tumble  to  yourself,  Zach,” 
advised  the  indignant  Mr.  Daley.  “A 
stage  dame  is  no  partner  for  a  big  boob 
like  you.  Aren’t  you  wise  enough  to 
know  that  she  is  after  getting  more  pub- 
Iknty  and  more  money  on  yoiu-  reputa¬ 
tion?” 

“Ef  she  does  she’s  entitled  to  it.  That’s 
some  gal,  Ed.  Wait’ll  you  hear  her  talk.” 

‘That’s  just  what  I’m  dreading.  I’ve 
seen  her  in  her  stunt  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre.” 

“Sure  you  have.  But  listen,  Ed.  That 
fluffy  stuff  she  pulls  there  is  all  the  phony. 
Laurette  —Lolly,  I  call  her — ain’t  like 
that  when  she’s  off  the  stage.  She’s 
real  as  they  make  ’em.  To  teU  you  the 
truth,”  he  added  with  the  ingenuousness 
of  a  small  boy,  “Laurette  Veldare  ain’t 
her  real  name.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!” 

“No,  Ed.  But  don’t  you  crack  it  to 
snybody.  Her  name’s  Lolly  CampbeU, 
and,  ’tween  us,'  she’s  got  a  regular  ole 
workin’  pa  and  ma  jes’  same  as  you  and 
me.  I  ain’t  sayin’  she’s  no  society  queen, 
nor  nothin’  like  that,  but  she’s  for  me,  an’ 
I  don’t  know  where  I  can  do  any  better. 
She  makes  one  hundred  an’  fifty  dollars  a 
week  when  she’s  workin’,  too.  She  figgers 
t^t  ef  she  and  me  hooked  up  we  could 
pt  a  lot  of  dough — ef  we  win  this  pen¬ 
nant.” 

“So  could  I.”  Daley  rubbed  his  chin 
ttflectively.  At  heart  he  resented  his 
*far  pitcher  being  taken  for  what  he  con- 
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sidered  a  saphead,  but  he  couldn’t  think 
of  a  way  to  stop  it. 

“Is  she  on  to  your  social  limitations?” 
he  inquired  of  the  big  pitcher,  who  now 
had  taken  that  double  wrap  in  his  legs 
and  was  reflective. 

“My  which,  Ed?” 

“Your  limitations,  that,  is  to  say,  your 
education.” 

“You  mean  does  she  know  that  I  ain’t 
never  had  no  schoolin’  and  can’t  read  and 
write?” 

The  manager  nodded. 

“Shore  she  does.  An’  I  didn’t  have 
to  put  her  wise,  neither.  She  knows  I 
didn’t  get  no  schoolin’  because  I  had  to 
work  in  the  cotton-mills  down  in  Caro- 
b'na.  Listen — don’t  crack  this  either — she 
told  me  that  I  was  a  gentleman — a  South¬ 
ern  gentleman — whether  I  was  rich  or 
poor  or  educated  or  not.  She  pulled  that 
the  night  I  busted  a  feller  in  the  nose  for 
crackin’  loose  talk  in  her  presence.  And, 
believe  me,  I  knocked  him  for  a  goal.” 

It  began  to  dawn  on  Daley  that  this 
big  fellow  must  not  be  as  guileless  and  in¬ 
nocent  as  appeared  on  the  surface. 

“I  don’t  suppose  this  love-affair  of  yours, 
Zach,  has  any  bearing  on  your  relation 
to  the  army — the  draft,  I  mean?”  he  threw 
out  as  a  feeler. 

“That  didn’t  start  it,”  Barlow  replied. 
“But  it  might  hurry  it  a  little,”  he  added, 
as  his  face  lighted  with  a  brand-new 
thought. 

“Of  course,”  suggested  Daley,  his  irony 
lost  on  Zach.  “She  never  thought  of 
that.  I  don’t  suppose  it  ever  occurred 
to  a  little  innocent  thing  like  her  that  a 
marriage  might  keep  you  on  the  ball- 
club  and  have  you  in  line  for  vaudeville 
next  fall?” 

“I  dunno.  But  she’s  got  some  bean  on 
her  shoulders,  boss.” 

“And  I  suppose  the  doping  out  of  some 
way  to  beat  ^Ibach  is  going  to  be  lost  in 
the  marriage  business.  To  keep  your¬ 
self  in  the  headlines  you’ve  got  to  win 
some  ball-games.  You’d  forgotten  that, 
hadn’t  you?” 

“Ef  I  kept  sh'ppin’  I  might  get  released 
and  blow  the  whole  works?  Is  that 
whut  you  mean?” 

“That  is  the  notion.  Now  take  a 
tumble  to  yourself  and  get  wise.” 

Manager  Daley  turned  into  his  private 
office,  leaving  Zach  Barlow  with  a  lot  of 
things  to  thmk  over. 

But,  like  all  lovers,  Zach’s  serious 
thoughts  were  quickly  side-tracked  for 
those  of  Laurette.  He  was  going  to  get 
married  and  that  was  all  there  was,  to  it. 
From  the  club-house  the  big  fellow  headed 
straight  down-town,  where  he  was  to  have 
dinner  with  Miss  Veldare.  His  mind 
glowed  with  thoughts  of  her.  Nothing 
else  mattered. 

SINCE  he  had  come  up  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  an  ignorant,  unlettered  youth, 
Zach  had  never  known  but  one  person  to 
treat  him  with  real,  wholesome  consider¬ 
ation.  His  mind  rarely  wandered  from 
the  incident  following  his  appearance  in  a 
vaudeville  skit  with  Laurette  during  the 
past  winter.  It  was  the  one  big  awaken- 
« ing  in  Zach’s  life;  his  first  observation 
of  one  person  shielding  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  another  by  skilful  tact. 

The  newspapers  had  given  the  skit 
generous  notices,  due  entirely  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  big  pitcher.  Sporting 
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writers  allowed  their  wit  fuU  play  in  these 
reviews,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  had 
printed  big  pictures  of  Zach  and  his  part¬ 
ner,  which  was  to  the  point.  Miss  Veldare 
was  the  recipient  of  a  larger  spread  of 
printer’s  ink  than  her  vaudeville  career 
had  ever  enjoyed — reflected  publicity,  it 
is  true,  but  just  as  effective  at  the  box- 
office.  Other  vaudeville  performers  ap¬ 
peared  in  Laurette’s  dressing-room  the 
day  following,  to  congratulate  her  and 
Zach.  One  of  these,  a  comedienne,  brought 
a  handful  of  clippings. 

“It’s  simply  wonderful,  Mr.  Barlow,” 
she  flutter^.  “.All  these  press-notices. 
Have  you  seen  them?” 

Zach  had  never  read  a  press-notice  or 
an)rthing  else  in  his  life. 

“That  ain’t  nothin’,”  he  stammered  in 
confusion.  “It  ain’t  that  I’m  any  actor. 
The  boys  on  the  paper  is  simply  my 
friends.” 

“But  just  look  at  these  lovely  ones  in 
the  afternoon  editions!”  The  big  fellow 
grew  alarmingly  imcomfortable  as  she 
shoved  the  clippings  toward  him.  Zach 
reddened,  his  embarrassment  reaching  a 
state  of  panic. 

“Don’t  bother  Mr.  Barlow  with  those 
things  now,”  Laurette  petulantly  ordered. 
“Give  them  to  me.  Now,  Mr.  Barlow, 
you  sit  right  down  there  and  let  me  read 
them.  I’ll  read  them  aloud.  It  will  be 
a  lot  more  fim  and  also  save  time.” 

ZACH  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and 
looked  keenly  at  the  little  woman. 
She  was  “on,”  he  was  sure.  Never  before 
had  he  observed  such  a  delicate  ruse. 
At  the  ball-club  opportunities  like  that 
.were  usually  devot^  to  making  him  the 
butt  of  a  rude  joke.  From  that  moment 
Zach  crowned  Miss  Veldare  the  queen  of 
all  women.  There  couldn’t  possibly  be 
another  like  her. 

And  Miss  Veldare  made  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  Zach’s  awkward  appearance  in 
her  skit.  His  utter  frankness  and  lack 
of  sophistry  appealed  first  to  her  sense  of 
humor  and  then  to  her  sympathy.  It 
was  as  strange  an  experience  to  her  as  to 
Zach.  She  had  never  encountered  a  man  so 
ruggedly  honest— so  ingenuous  and  naive. 

Ed  Daley’s  cynicism  might  have  been 
tempered  had  he  known  how  sincerely 
fond  of  big  Zach  this  stage  girl  had  grown. 
Where  others  had  sought  her  favor  by 
clever  lines,  studied  manners  and  expen¬ 
sive  entertainment,  the  boorish  athlete 
had  succeeded,  without  having  consciously 
tried,  by  his  masculine  strength  and  boy¬ 
ish  honesty.  His  mere  lack  of  polish 
had  an  appeal.  Not  once  did  he  a^  for 
an  accounting  as  to  finances.  It  never 
entered  his  head  that  a  woman  could 
be  guilty  of  sharp  practices.  As  a  result 
Laurette  became  constantly  fearful  lest 
she  by  mistake  deprive  him  of  one  nickel 
that  was  coming  to  him. 

And  so  they  got  married. 

The  sporting  pages  gave  pleasant  ac- 
coimts  of  the  marriage,  but  the  writers 
thereof  smiled  in  private.  The  ball¬ 
players  contributed  the  usual  present  of 
silver,  and  they  also  laughed.  But  Zach 
Barlow  was  very  happy.  And  so  was 
Laurette. 

To  add  to  the  general  happiness  Zach 
won  a  couple  of  b^-games. 

Then  fell  the  blow.  All  baseball  awoke 
one  morning  to  face  the  now  historic 
“work  or  fight”  order  from  the  War 
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Department.  The  ball-players’  profession 
was  declared  non-essential.  Nobody,  ap¬ 
parently,  was  exempt,  and  pennant  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  knocked  askew. 

Zach  Barlow  could  not  read  these  things 
in  the  newspapers,  but  the  gossip  of 
other  players  kept  him  fairly  well  informed. 
There  was  a  great  rush  of  the  more  timid 
to  the  shipyards.  Others,  without  await¬ 
ing  the  call  of  the  draft,  voluntarily  en¬ 
listed.  Quickly  there  sprang  up  what 
were  known  as  shipyard  teams. 

“Agents”  secretly  circulated  among  the 
players,  urging  them  to  seek  employment 
at  those  havens  of  escape  from  actual 
military  service.  A  good  ball-player,  these 
agents  pointed  out,  could  not  only  avoid 
the  draft,  but  could  earn  a  good  living 
playing  baseball  during  off  hours.  The 
agents,  as  promoters,  could  make  money 
out  of  exhibition  games.  Managers  and 
ow'ners  in  the  big  leagues  were  in  a  fever 
of  uncertainty  as  to  their  future. 

On  the  next  trip  of  the  Grays  Zach  Bar- 
low  took  his  wife  with  him.  They  were 
in  Philadelphia  when  a  strange  man  came 
around  to  the  hotel  to  be  introduced  to 
some  of  the  stars.  Ed  Daley  was  having 
his  troubles.  All  over  the  country  players 
were  listening  to  the  importunities  of  these 
agents,  and  several  clubs  already  were 
seriously  crippled.  Daley,  apprised  of  the 
agent’s  presence  in  Philadelphia,  tried  to 
get  him  out  of  the  hotel.  It  was  no  use, 
though.  The  stranger  saw  Zach  Barlow; 
the  big  pitcher  listened. 

In  their  room  next  morning  Zach  in¬ 
structed  Laurette  to  pack  up  her  things. 
They  were  going  on  a  trip.  Without 
question  she  obeyed,  the  doings  of  base¬ 
ball  still  being  a  mystery  to  her. 


thing  like  this,  you  are  neither  a  man 
nor  a  gentleman.  You  are  a  coward, 
that’s  all!” 

“Wait  a  minute,  honey,  wait;  I - ” 

“I’ll  wait — nothing!”  she  cried.  “I  tell 
you  I  thought  I  married  a  man.  Any¬ 
body  that’s  a  man  is  not  dodging  the 
army — especially  a  big,  healthy  athlete  like 
you.  There  are  plenty  of  men  over  thirty 
who  can  stick  around  here  and  do  this 
work.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  step  right  out 
there  to  that  officer  and  enlist.” 

“You  mean - ?” 

“I  mean  just  what  I  say.  That’s  your 
curtain  cue.” 

“You  are  some  game  chicken,  honey, 
but — ”  he  hesitated  for  just  one  second — 
“but  you  ain’t  got  a  durn  thing  on  me!” 

Zach  walked  out  and  consulted  the 
recruiting  oflhcer. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  recruiting 
officer  found  a  special  unit  being  put  to¬ 
gether  for  handling  the  small  thirty-seven 
millimeter  guns — “one-pounders” — .\meri- 
cans  dubbed  them  later.  That  would  do 
fine  for  Barlow.  Zach  made  his  mark 
over  his  signature  on  the  papers,  and  was 
in  the  army. 

Laurette’s  happiness  drifted  into  in¬ 
dignation  with  the  arrival  'of  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  from  New  York.  Sporting 
pages  heralded  the  fact  that  Barlow  had 


deserted  his  club  and  gone  to  the  ship, 
yards.  Raw-edged  ridicule  ran  between 
the  lines  of  every  article.  Laurette’s  eyes 
again  blazed. 

“Report  to  your  officer,”  she  ordered 
Zach,  “and  I’ll  attend  to  this.” 

Representatives  of  the  baii-ciub 

-  were  rushed  to  the  shipyard  to  urge 
Barlow  to  return,  but  they  arrived  too  late. 
He  was  then  passing  out  of  the  harbor  on 
a  transport  and  Laurette,  returning  to 
New  York  with  them,  displayed  copies  of 
sporting  pages  containing  a  repudiation 
of  the  former  stories.  It  was  explained 
that  Zach  had  really  deserted  his  team 
to  join  the  colors,  and  was  on  hjs  way  to 
France.  The  papers  reproduced  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Laurette  Veldare  as  their 
authority.  Her  trip  was  to  tell  her  hus¬ 
band  good-by,  she  said. 

“It’s  the  darndest  thing  I  ever  run  across 
in  my  life,”  Ed  Daley  declared  to  a  group 
of  hb  old  players  in  the  club-house.  “I’ve 
got  to  admit  I  had  her  wrong.  But,  say, 
can  you  see  that  big  rube,  Zach,  when  she 
cracked  the  whip?  He  didn’t  go  to  any 
shipyard  with  a  notion  of  being  a  hero, 
and  you  can  go  and  bet  on  it.” 

“Just  the  same,  it’s  hit  thb  ball-club 
a  wallop,”  observed  Farrell,  the  coach. 
-And  it  had.  The  Grays  won  no  pennant, 


A  FEW  hours  later  they  arrived  at  the 
shipyard  town  and  went  to  a  small 
hotel,  where  the  agent  joined  them.  In  the 
waters  near  by  many  transports  were  lying 
at  anchor,  alive  with  khaki-clad  soldiers. 
A  recruiting  officer  was  busy  on  the  dock 
filling  up  the  gaps  in  certain  units.  Mrs. 
Barlow  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  agent,  and  when  he  had  departed  she 
turned  to  her  husband  for  enlightenment. 

“What’s  the  idea  of  all  this,  anyway?” 
she  inquired  of  Zach.  “I’ve  kept  quiet 
up  to  now,  but  it’s  up  to  you  to  put  me 
wise.  What  is  it,  big  fellow?” 

“It  means,  honey,  that  thb  friend  of 
mine  here  has  doped  out  a  scheme  by 
which  you  and  me  can  stick  together  and 
beat  this  draft.” 

“Thb  draft?  What  draft?” 

“The  war  business,  honey.  You  see, 
by  coming  here  and  doing  a  little  work 
in  the  shipyards  I  kin  play  baseball  on 
the  team,  an’  git  purty  good  dough.  The 
gag  is,  though,  that  while  I’m  here  they 
won’t  grab  me  in  the  draft — in  the  army. 
You  see - ” 

Barlow’s  voice  died  in  him.  A  look  in 
Laurette’s  eye  stopped  him  cold.  There 
was  fire  in  that  look — the  first  spark 
Zach  had  seen  since  they  were  marri^. 

“What’s  the  matter,  honey?  Ain’t 
you  pleased  that—”  he  stammered  when 
interrupted. 

“Listen,  Zach  Barlow,”  ordered  Lau- 
rette,  the  fire  in  her  eye  growing  brighter — 
“when  I  married  you  I  thought  I  married 
a  man!  When  you  struck  that  fellow 
on  the  jaw  that  night,  I  told  you  that  you 
were  a  gentleman,  and  I  believed  it.  But 
if  you  let  this  man  persuade  you  to  do  a 


“I'V  say  he's  some  first-haseman!”  decided  Zach,  making  awkward  efforts 
to  get  his  hands  on  the  hahy. 
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but,  after  all,  a  pennant  didn’t  mean 
much  that  year. 

They  made  Zach  a  private,  first  class, 
and  put  him  in  night-school,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  could  take  down  the 
little  one-pounder  gun  and  put  it  together 
again  blindfolded.  His  natural  bent  for 
mechanics  and  his  eagerness  to  learn  made 
him  a  favorite  with  his  officers  from  the 
start. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  dismissed  his 
class  of  huskies  the  first  night,  he  noticed 
that  Barlow  was  hanging  around  as  if  for 
an  opportunity  to  speak. 

“What’s  on  your  mind,  Barlow?”  he 
inquired.  “Anjdhing  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand?” 

“It’s  a  present,  sir,”  Zach  answered, 
looking  around  to  see  that  they  were  alone. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  small  flat  package. 
“My  wife  give  me  this  when  I  got  on  the 
boat  and  told  me  not  to  open  it  till  I  got 
in  France.  I  didn’t  go  to  the  fellows 
over  in  the  billet  ’cause  they  ain’t  on  to  how 
shy  I  am  on  the  readin’  and  writin’.  You 
open  it  and  put  me  wise,  will  you?” 

On  the  wrapper  was  inscribed:  “The 
more  you  use  this  the  more  our  love  will 
increase.  Lolly.” 

“The  officer  read  this  to  the  ball-player- 
soldier — and  Zach  carefully  cut  the  strings. 
Inside  was  a  small  blue-backed  book. 

“A  First  Reader!”  exclaimed  the  young 
lieutenant.  “And  I’ll  see  that  you  carry 
•  out  her  orders,”  he  added. 

Zach  placed  the  little  volume  in  the 
pocket  of  his  blouse,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
war  it  never  got  beyond  his  reach.  By 
candle-light  he  pored  over  it. 

As  the  early  training  came  to  an  end 
under  the  sound  of  distant  guns,  the 
unit’s  allotment  of  the  little  one-pounders 
arrived.  Zach  was  given  the  irrunediate 
care  of  one  of  them  for  the  try-outs. 

At  target  practice  the  ball-player’s  aim 
proved  unerring,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  on  the  range  he  returned  to  his 
billet  proud  possessor  of  the  high  score. 
He  was  to  be  a  gunner,  and  not  merely  a 
helper  or  ammunition  carrier.  .\nd  in  his 
exultation  Zach  made  a  slip. 

“TT^HO  left  the  gun  uncleaned?”  the 
officer  demanded,  as  the  squad  lined 
up  next  morning.  All  eyes  turned  on  Zach. 
Manfully  he  accepted  the  responsibility. 

“That  ought  to  cost  you  a  month’s 
pay,”  declared  the  lieutenant,  “but  I’m 
going  to  let  you  off  this  time  with  a  five- 
doUar  contribution  to  the  athletic  fund 
for  our  baseball  team.” 

Following  a  severe  reprimand,  the  young 
officer  forcefully  impressed  upon  the  men 
the  'jaeccssity  of  always  cleaning  a  gun 
after  every  few  shots. 

“I  want  you  to  look  at  this  stuff  in  the 
bore,”  he  said,  peering  down  the  barrel. 
“One  side’s  all  gummed  with  lead  deposit. 
Wait  a  moment,”  he  ordered,  as  Zach 
started  to  pick  up  the  cleaning-rod.  “Be¬ 
fore  you  swab  out  that  barrel,  Barlow, 
take  a  shot  at  the  target — the  one  at  six 
hundred  yards.” 

Zach,  still  wincing  under  his  first  repri¬ 
mand,  took  deliberate  aim  to  make  g(^, 
but  the  projectile  went  wide  of  its  mark — 
missed  the  target  altogether  and  threw  up 
dirt  where  it  struck  the  butts. 

“It’s  no  fault  of  your  aim,”  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  explained.  “It’s  the  metal  deposit 
on  one  side  of  the  bore.  That’s  what  I 
wanted  to  show  you.  Unless  a  bore  is 
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kept  absolutely  clean  and  polished  the 
gun  will  not  shoot  straight.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible.” 

The  gun  was  then  carefully  cleaned  and 
Barlow  was  instructed  to  shoot  again. 
This  time  he  made  a  direct  hit. 

“Now,  here  is  the  reason  for  that,” 
the  officer  resumed:  “When  a  projectile 
encounters  friction  on  one  side  of  the  bore, 
the  other  being  smooth,  it  is  bound  to 
deviate  from  its  course.  The  friction  on 
one  side  only  causes  it  to  twist  in  a  lop¬ 
sided  way.  Do  you  all  understand?  In 
a  rifle,  for  instance,  the  bullet  will  deviate 
four  or  five  feet  at  long  range,  due  to  rust 
or  leading  on  one  side  of  the  bore.” 

Barlow’s  eyes  lighted.  His  long-be¬ 
numbed  intellect  began  to  stir.  A  kind 
of  thrill  ran  through  him.  .^t  the  very 
first  opportunity  he  secured  permission 
to  call  at  the  Ueutenant’s  quarters  that 
night.  He  must  know  more  about  this 
theory  of  projectiles;  could  hardly  wait. 
Before  reporting,  however,  he  fished  out 
of  his  barrack  bag  an  old  baseball  that 
he  tucked  in  his  pocket. 

“T  lEUTENANT,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been 
studying  hard  about  what  you  said. 
It  means  lots  more  to  me  than  you  think. 
Now,  as  I  got  it,  you  said  that  if  one  of 
them  projectiles  was  heavy  on  one  side  or 
seraph  by  rust,  and  the  other  side  was 
smooth,  t^t  it  would  go  crooked,  kinder 
lopsided  like?” 

“That’s  the  idea  exactly,  Barlow.  Com¬ 
mon  sense,  isn’t  it?” 

“It  shore  is,  sir;  but  I  want  to  know  ef 
that  same  thing  would  work  with  a  base¬ 
ball  when  throwed  by  a  pitcher.” 

“It’s  possible.  Yes;  the  theory  is  the 
same.” 

“Then  look  at  this  one,  will  you?  If 
your  dope  is  right,  we’ve  got  the  answer.” 

Zach  produced  the  b^ball,  and  the 
officer  scrutinized  it  carefully. 

“That’s  one  that  Slim  Selbach  pitched 
in  a  game  against  me,  and  gave  the  Grays 
a  trinunin’,”  explained  Zach.  “He  pitches 
the  shine  ball  with  that  and  nobody  ain’t 
been  able  to  get  on  to  it.” 

“Is  that  so?”  exclaimed  the  young 
officer,  an  enthusiastic  baseball  fan. 
“That’s  the  first  shiner  I  ever  saw.  What’s 
this  on  the  edge  of  the  seam?”  He  scraped 
it  with  his  thumbnail  and  discovered 
flakes  of  paraflfln.  “By  George,  that’s 
clever!” 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ball  he  found 
a  place  roughened  by  some  hard  substance 
like  sand.  Dusty  particles  were  still  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  fuzzy  surface. 

“You  see,”  he  explained  to  Zach,  “by 
roughening  this  side  and  making  it  heavy 
with  dirt,  he  gets  the  same  effect  as  rust 
in  the  bore  of  a  cannon.” 

“But  how  does  he  get  the  other  side 
so  sleek?” 

“Looks  like  paraffin.  But  the  use  of 
foreign  substance  on  the  ball  is  against 
the  rules,  isn’t  it?” 

“Shore,  it  is,”  said  2^ch,  “if  they  ketch 
you.  But  he  gets  away  with  it  somehow 
by  rubbing  the  ball  on  his  leg.  I  reckon 
he  keeps  the  dope  in  his  glove,  don’t  he?” 

“Why  can’t  you  pitch  this  kind  of  a 
baU?” 

“In  the  first  place  nobody  seemed  to 
know  how  but  Selbach,  an’  brides,  there’s 
the  trouble  about  controUin’  it.  You 
see,  it’s  a  brand-new  scheme.” 

“I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  you 
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shouldn’t  use  it.  It’s  as  simple  as  the  nose 
on  your  face.” 

“There  ain’t  no  reason,  ’ceptin’  the 
paraffin.” 

“I  can  fix  that,  and  I  believe  we  can  do 
it  better  than  he  ever  thought  of.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  keep  this  a  secret  and  try  it  out 
in  the  practise  games.” 

“That’s  the  notion,  lieutenant.”  ' 

'  I  ■'HE  officer  and  the  first-class  private 
*  conferred  frequently.  The  lieutenant 
secured  four  paraffin  candles  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  experiment.  After  several  at¬ 
tempts  they  succeeded  in  permeating  a 
piece  of  olive-drab  cloth  with  paraffin  and 
oil  so  that  flakes  would  not  leave  the  cloth 
and  adhere  to  an  object  when  rubbed 
against  it.  .At  the  same  time  the  ball 
would  take  on  a  glossy  shine. 

“Now  we  got  it!”  exclaimed  Zach. 
“We’ll  make  a  patch  on  my  breeches 
out’n  that  piece  of  cloth.  I  kin  rub  the 
dirt  on  one  side  of  the  ball  in  my  glove, 
and  then  shine  the  other  on  the  p)atch. 
Now,  ef  I  kin  get  control  I’ll  lick  that  Sel¬ 
bach  yet.  This  is  a  bird.” 

“I  believe  the  way  to  get  control,”  said 
the  officer  after  some  thought,  “is  to  keep 
the  shiny  side  up.” 

.And  Zach  found  that  to  be  true.  The 
heavy  side  beneath  acted  as  a  kind  of 
balance  as  the  ball  revolved. 

Securing  the  aid  of  a  buddy  who  had 
been  a  college  catcher  Zach  practised  con¬ 
trol  of  this  “shine”  during  all  his  lekure 
hours.  Finally  he  tried  it  out  in  one  of 
the  Saturday  games.  The  amateur  bat¬ 
ters  could  not  touch  him,  many  of  the 
soldiers  claiming  that  they  could  not  even 
see  the  ball  when  it  got  close  to  the  plate. 
The  revolving  white  and  dark  spots  were 
dazzling  and  confusing  to  the  eye,  and  to 
gage  the  p)eculiar  shoot  of  the  ball  was 
well-nigh  impossible. 

And  just  as  Zach’s  unit  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  front  for  a  first  bath  of 
fire  the  armktice  was  signed. 

Army  ball  clubs  sprang  up  all  over 
France.  Barlow’s  team  eventually  won 
the  divkional  championship  played  in  one 
of  the  southern  cities.  .As  spring  ap¬ 
proached  officers  began  efforts  to  secure 
Zach’s  dkcharge  from  the  army,  so  that 
he  could  get  back  to  the  United  States 
and  resume  his  profession.  Foremost  in 
this  was  the  lieutenant  friend  who  had 
helped  him  at  the  bt'ginning. 

It  was  in  the  spring  when  Private, 
First  Class,  Zachariah  Barlow  walked 
down  the  gang-plank  clad  in  khaki.  News¬ 
papers  thrown  aboard  the  transport  at 
quarantine  had  advised  him  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ball  season.  .A  wireless  message 
informed  him  that  Laurette  had  receiv^ 
hk  cablegram. 

Though  not  a  native  of  New  York, 
Zach  fairly  drank  in  the  shore-line  as  the 
big  vessel  nosed  its  way  into  the  harbor. 
Every  building,  every  ferry  and  coal-barge 
appealed  to  the  big  ball-player  as  some¬ 
thing  personal  and  human.  All  returned 
soldiers  have  felt  that  thrill;  that  some¬ 
thing  that  bubbles  inside  and  melts  into 
tears  and  back  again. 

Returning  as  a  casual — a  soldier  de¬ 
tached  from  hk  regular  unit — Barlow  was 
permitted  to  go  ashore  immediately.  At 
the  dock  his  eye  picked  Laurette  out  of 
the  crowd. 

With  her  was  Ed  Daley,  manager  of 
the  Grays.  After  the  first  enveloping 
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squeeze  from  the  little  woman  and  the 
subsequent  pummeling  in  the  back  by 
Daley,  Zach  discovered  his  bearings 
enough  to  look  around.  He  noted  that 
Laurette  was  a  trifle  pale.  She  looked 
considerably  older. 

“You  been  sick,  honey?”  he  blurted  out. 

“Not  much  sick,  big  fellow.  But,  oh, 
how  happy  I  am!  How  happy  you  are 
going  to  be.  There  is — there  is - ” 

“Go  ahead  and  tell  him,”  urged  Daley, 
little  Zach,”  she  finished  the  sen¬ 
tence. 

little  Zach?  An’,  honey,  you  didn’t 
write?” 

“I  couldn’t,  Zach.  Just  simply  couldn’t. 
You  know,”  she  whispered,  “I  thought 
some  one  else  would  read  the  letter  to 
you,  and  I  didn’t  want  any  other  eyes 
but  yours  to  see  the  writing — the  writing 
about  that.” 

The  big  ball-player  smiled  whimsically, 
then  knowingly. 

“Listen,  ^ch.”  broke  in  Daley,  who 
felt  very  much  in  the  way.  “You  get 
right  home  and  see  that  boy.  This  is  no 
place  for  me.  Just  remember  the  job  is 
open  if  you  can  make  good.  Beat  it 
with  LaUrette.  I’ll  be  round  to-night.” 

The  taxicab  didn’t  break  the  record, 
but  it  was  stopped  and  cautioned  by  the 
police. 

“Isn’t  it  great?”  cried  Laurette,  as  she 
pulled  the  mite  called  Little  Zach  from 
beneath  a  great  pile  of  covers.  “A  little 
soldier  boy  to  always  carry  the  name  — 
and  be  just  as  proud  as  I  am.” 

“I’ll  say  he’s  some  first-baseman!”  de¬ 
cided  Zach,  making  awkward  efforts  to 
get  his  hands  on  the  baby. 

Night  came  quickly  and  with  it  came  Ed 
Daley,  true  to  his  promise.  His  orders 
were  to  sign  Zach  as  a  drawing-card  at 
any  reasonable  price. 

“I  want  you  in  there  pitching  just  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  that  uniform  off,” 
he  told  ^ch.  “It’s  going  to  be  a  great 
season  and  we’ve  got  a  chance.” 

“I  could  w’ork  now,  ef  I  wanted  to,” 
Zach  replied.  ‘  T’ve  got  a  two  weeks’  fur¬ 
lough  before  bein’  mustered  out,  an’  there 
ain’t  a  thing  in  the  world  to  stop  me  from 
pitchin’.  But  I  ain’t  signin’  no  contract 
till  I  show  my  goods.” 

“But  I  can’t  work  you  unless  you  are 
imder  contract.” 

“The  old  one  still  holds,  I  reckon.” 

“It  might,  but  here’s  a  new  one  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“Jes’  wait,  Ed.  Wait  a  while.  Ef  I 
make  as  good  as  I  ’spect  to,  I’m  goin’  to 
ask  for  twelve  thousand.  Ef  I  ain’t  there, 
I  ain’t  goin’  to  pitch  at  all.  Believe  me, 
old  boy,  I’ve  got  somethin’.” 

“Your  arm  in  condition?”  Daley  in¬ 
quired  doubtfully. 

“In  condition?  Man,  I’ve  pitched 
more  ball-games  in  France  than  I  ever 
pitched  in  two  seasons  in  the  big  league.” 

The  Reds  were  in  town  and  Daley  urged 
Barlow  to  report  in  time  to  pitch  one 
game  of  the  series,  the  one  against  Slim 
Scibach.  In  his  patriotism  and  kindness 
Daley  had  not  overlooked  the  gate— the 
possible  publicity.  He  eyed  Zach  keenly 
to  observe  the  effect  of  his  shot  about 
Selbach.  In  a  moment  he  saw  that  it 
had  landed. 

“I’ll  be  there,”  decided  Zach;  “an’ 
you  kin  go  an’  bet  I’ll  give  that  bird  a 
trimmin’.” 


The  mere  announcement  that  Zach 
Barlow  was  back  on  the  Grays  and  would 
pitch  against  the  Reds  was  enough,  but 
the  sporting  writers  didn’t  stop  at  that. 
They  gave  columns  to  the  returned  hero. 
Though  Barlow  had  never  been  in  a  real 
fight,  they  named  him  “.\rgonne  Zach,” 
and  the  name  will  probably  stick  for  all 
time. 

The  park  was  packed. 

On  the  night  prior  to  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  Zach  secur^  his  uniform,  and  with 
needle  and  thread  spent  an  hour  sewing  a 
large  patch  between  the  hip  and  knee  of 
the  right  breeches  leg.  In  puzzled  won¬ 
der  Laurette  watched  him  melt  candles 
and  with  great  deliberation  soak  the  cloth 
with  the  smelly  preparation. 

“Don’t  say  nothin’  ’bout  this  patch, 
honey,  but  jes’  watch  me  when  I  git  it 
worlun’.”  . 

Not  even  to  Manager  Daley  did  Barlow 
confide  knowledge  of  his  mysterious 
patch.  Ed.  being  no  fool,  asked  no 
questions. 

Since  Zach’s  departure  umpires  had 
become  extremely  watchful  of  the  shine 
ball.  .■Ml  foreign  substance  on  the  ball 
had  been  declared  illegal.  They  had 
heckled  Selbach  so  rhuch  as  to  make  him 
nervous  and  uncertain. 

The  crowd,  at  high  tension,  watched  the 
start  of  the  two  old  masters  in  silence. 

For  the  first  inning  Zach  pitched  straight 
baseball  and  got  by  without  a  hit  being 
scored  against  him.  In  the  second  Sel¬ 
bach  rubbed  up  a  shiner  and  struck  out 
a  Gray  batter.  On  protest  of  Daley  the 
ball  was  inspected  and  thrown  out.  There 
were  unmistakable  signs  of  paraffin  in 
the  seams. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  darned!”  the  umpire  be¬ 
hind  the  plate  muttered  to  the  Grays’ 
catcher  as  Barlow  went  to  the  mound. 
“Old  Zach’s  shinin’  up  one.” 

Laurette  saw  her  husband  strike  out 
the  next  two  biters.  Big-leaguers  who 
had  formerly  fqpnd  Zach  comparatively 
easy  were  turned  back  from  the  plate 
dumfounded.  They  stopped  on  the  way 
to  the  bench  and  looked  at  him  in 
wonder. 

“I  can’t  even  see  that  ball,”  the  Reds’ 
shortstop  announced  as  he  came  to  the 
bench,  a  victim.  “It  comes  up  there  all 
black  and  white  and  then  disappears.” 

Opposing  players  watched  closely  and 
noted  that  Zach  would  slap  his  glove  in 
the  dirt,  quickly  twist  the  ball  in  it  and 
then  take  a  couple  of  swipes  on  the  leg  of 
his  breeches.  With  a  quick  windup  he 
would  let  go  and — zip! — there  was  no 
chance. 

“Lemme  see  that  ball!”  demanded 
Slim  Selbach,  running  out  from  the  Reds’ 
bench.  He  scrutinize  the  cover  minutely, 
and  tossed  it  back  to  the  umpire. 

“I  don’t  get  it,”  he  admitted  on  the 
bench;  “but  the  big  rube’s  got  something. 
The  ball  shines  like  paraffin,  but  I  can’t 
find  a  thing  in  the  seams.  He’s  stole 
some  of  my  stuff  all  right,  but  I’ll  be 
darned  if  I  know  what  he’s  added  to 
it.” 

As  defeat  began  to  settle  on  the  Reds, 
their  manager  made  frequent  demands  to 
see  the  ball,  but  not  once  did  the  um¬ 
pire  rule  it  out.  There  was  no  visible 
evidence  of  illegality.  Even  Ed  Daley  was 
puzzled. 

It  was  a  Waterloo  for  Selbach.  The  Reds 
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were  badly  beaten.  Barlow  at  last  had 
won  in  a  pitching  duel  with  his  old  rival 
It  was  alk>  a  popular  victory.  Crowds 
at  that  time  were  still  enthusiastic  for 
the  returning  soldier  athletes. 

“I’ll  say  you  got  something,  all  right,” 
admitted  Daley  as  he  and  ^ch  walk^ 
toward  the  club-house.  “I’m  not  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  tell  what  is  the  dope,  but - " 

“That’s  war  stuff,  Ed,”  Zach  answered 
enigmatically.  “You  got  to  know  some¬ 
thin’  ’bout  projectiles  to  get  that.  Guess 
you  never  looked  down  the  barrel  of  a 
one-pounder,  did  you?” 

The  club  secretary  was  waiting  with 
Daley  in  the  latter’s  office  when  Zach 
came  from  the  shower-room  smiling. 

“That  twelve  thousand  goes,  Zach,” 
Daley  announced,  exhibiting  a  contract 
all  drawn  up.  “Just  make  your  mark 
here.” 

.  “Where  d’ye  git  that  ‘make  your  mark’ 
stuff?” 

“You  mean - ” 

“Gimme  that  pen!  I’m  an  army  guy, 
old-timer.” 

With  a  boyish,  boastful  flourish  Zach 
inscribed  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper.  Then,  with  pen  poised,  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  regarding  the  paper  long  and  in¬ 
tently. 

“This  don’t  go,  Ed,”  Barlow  declared 
emphatically.  “This  here  contract  says 
that  I  git  ten  thousand  dollars  and  two 
thousand  extra  ef  I  win  twenty  games.  I 
want  twelve  thousand  straight.  I  ain’t 
signin’  no  bonus  contract.  What  you  try- 
in’  to  put  over?” 

.Moud  he  proceeded  to  read  off  the 
clauses.  The  manager  and  secretary-  lean¬ 
ed  back,  astounded.  Finally  jn  amused 
smile  crept  over  Daley’s  face. 

“That’s  the  kind  you  always  signed, 
Zach,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  but  I  wuz  a  civilian  then.  I  kin 
read  ’em  now.”  This  carried  a  distinct 
tone  of  pride. 

“All  right;  just  as  you  say.” 

The  contract  was  altered  and  then 
Zach  signed  the  duplicate. 

“OAY,  honey,”  the  big  pitcher  yelled 
as  he  burst  into  the  family  apartment 
and  made  a  grab  for  little  Zach,  which 
Laurette  stopped  just  in  time — “I  fetched 
the  little  shaver  a  present  all  the  way 
from  la  belle  France”  —  Laurette  can 
imitate  the  pronunciation  of  those  three 
words  to  this  day—  “and  I’ll  be  doggoned 
ef  I  didn’t  like  to  forgit  ’bout  it.” 

“You  fetched  him  a  present?  \N'hy, 
Zach,  you  didn’t  know - ” 

“Jes’  the  same,  I  fetched  it,  an’  it’s  got 
to  iay  under  that  boy’s  pillow  till  he’s 
big  enough  to  start  playin’  ball.  That 
boy’s  goin’  to  have  somethin’  on  his 
pappy  when  he  busts  into  the  big 
league.” 

Fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  his  uniform 
blouse,  which  he  still  wore,  Zach 'fished 
out— hb  First  Reader! 

“It’s  been  kept  here  since  I  opened  that 
package  in  France.  An’,  take  it  from  me, 
it’s  some  book.” 

Almost  reverently  he  placed  the  thumb- 
worn  little  book  beneath  young  Zach’s 
pillow.  .■\nd,  as  an  exhibition  of  his 
newly  acquired  accomplishments,  big  Zach 
spent  the  next  hour  scanning  Laurette’s 
booking  contracts  for  the  season. 

“Well  wrote,”  he  announced  author¬ 
itatively,  as  Laurette  beamed. 


tkfto  kp  WUt$  Jturftii. 

Trn  years  ago  (m  "7^e  Fortune  Hunter”). 


llxc  T  WO  Barrymores 


By  Alexander  ^X^oollcott 


THK  phrase  “the  two  Barry¬ 
mores”  summons  the  thought  of 
the  famous  brothers  joining 
forces  in  such  plays  as  “The 
Jest but  consider  this  time  not 
Lionel  and  John  Barrymore,  but 
rather  Jack  and  John,  the  one  actor  with 
the  two  careers;  on  the  one  hand  the  aimless 
comedian,  who  drifted  idly  through  so 
many  trashy  farces  in  seasons  past,  and  on 
the  other  the  commanding  figure  that 
bolds  to-day  the  most  interesting  position 
m  the  English-speaking  theatre. 

It  has  b^n  no  mere  automatic  coming  of 
age.  Rather  it  was  a  sudden  dramatic 
change  wrought  overnight,  a  decision  made 
quietly  to  claim  his  inheritance  and  reg¬ 
istered  in  a  single  evening.  That  evening 
was  April  4,  1916,  when  the  young 
vagabond  of  the  Drew-Barrymore  clan 
held  a  speUbound  and  wondering  audience 
through  the  agonies  of  Galsworthy’s  “Jus¬ 
tice.”  It  was  when  this  play  was  followed 
by  a  program  of  steadily  mounting  ambi¬ 
tion,  culminating  in  his  bold  adventure  this 
year  into  Shakespearian  tragedy,  that  there 
became  apparent  to  all  playgoers  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  design  being  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  a  player’s  life. 

The  surprise  of  it  still  hangs  in  the  air. 
Who,  when  Mansfield  died  and  all  the 
countr\’  speculated  vaguely  as  to  whence 
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his  successor  would  come,  ever  dreamed  it 
would  be  taken  by  the  negligent  and  face¬ 
tious  farceur  then  wandering  idly  from 
play  to  play?  Who  that  in  1911  saw  Barry¬ 
more  embroidering  in  an  obscenely  witless 
opiate  called  “Uncle  Sam”  would  have 
ventured  to  predict  that  within  nine  years 
the  ash-barrels  would  proclaim: 

JOHN  BARRYMORE 
in 

“Richard  the  Third.” 

Seats  Eight  Weeks  in  Advance 

and  that  straightway  an  eager  box-office 
line  would  form  as  though  for  a  musical 
comedy? 

Yet  it  came  to  pass.  Richard,  until  the 
star’s  illness,  was  a  huge  success.  The  mys¬ 
tery  is  not  that  this  actor  of  resourceful 
mind,  winged  imagination,  and  a  genius  for 
the  theatre  should  now  be  doing  the  work  for 
which  so  few  are  fitted.  The  mystery  is  that, 
through  fifteen  wasteful  years,  he  waited 
until  his  thirties  before  he  even  began. 

The  explanation  of  that  mystery  is  guess¬ 
work  here.  Probably  Barrymore  began 
with  a  certain  horror  of  and  contempt  for 
the  actor’s  calling.  After  dabbling  as  a 
newspaper  cartoonist,  he  drifted  on  to  the 
stage  from  sheer  inertia,  secretly  laughing 
at  the  pompous  vanity  of  the  craft,  utterly 
unable  to  keep  a  straight  face  while  mount¬ 


ing  a  lighted  platform  and  proclaiming  to 
the  groundlings  he  had  just  left:  “Behold 
me!”  A  real  shyness,  a  certain  p)essimism, 
a  crippling  sense  of  humor,  a  horror  at  even 
seeming  to  take  himself  seriously — these 
determine  his  lackadaisical  career,  the 
while  his  irrepressible  mind  outran  his 
work  and  conceived  the  bigger  and  finer 
things  that  ought  to  be  done  by  some  one. 

It  needed  some  one  outside  himself  to 
discern  his  possibilities  and  take  seriously 
one  who  constitutionally  could  not  take 
himself  so.  That  part  was  assumed  by  the 
pbywright  Edward  Sheldon  who,  in  a 
forgotten  road  venture  observed  a  flash  of 
this  unutilized  art,  saw  a  great  light  and 
went  to  work  on  the  program  that  has 
placed  Barrymore  in  his  present  {)osition. 
It  was  Sheldon  who  selected  “Justice” 
as  preparing  the  way  for  the  four  subse¬ 
quent  productions  in  the  ver\’  texts  of 
which  he  has  had  a  hand. 

“Justice”  was  chosen  because  it  was 
without  a  vestige  of  laughter,  without  a 
single  excuse  for  a  smile.  They  dreaded  for 
the  comedian,  who  was  turning  tragedian 
in  an  evening,  the  fate  of  that  solemn  tem¬ 
perance  lecturer  at  whom  the  audience 
laughed  heartily  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  Mark  Twain.  There  was  no 
laughter  at  “Justice.”  The  bridge  was 
crossed.  It  now  lies  far  behind. 
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Herhert  Hoover, 


Herbert  hoo\'er  was  thrust 

into  four  distinct  crises  after 
America  went  into  the  war. 
They  were  world  crises — tests 
upon  which  hung  the  welfare 
of  millions  of  human  beings. 
The  first  crisis  came  when  America  went 
into  the  war. 

Put  yourself  in  Hoover’s  place  when  the 
President  called  him  back  from  the  Bel¬ 
gian  relief  work  to  be  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  United  States.  Here  were  a 
hundred  million  people  imaccustomed  to 
government  interference  with  their  per¬ 
sonal  affairs;  above  all.  of  their  affairs  of , 
stomach  and  pocketbook,  their  affairs  of 
personal  habit  and  private  business.  What 
would  you  think  of  your  chance  to  last  as 
a  new  kind  of  government  official,  set  up 
in  defiance  of  all  .\merican  precedent  and 
tradition  of  personal  liberty,  to  say  how 
much  and  what  kinds  of  food  the  people 
were  to  eat  and  how  the  business  affairs 
of  millers  and  bakers,  commission  men 
and  wholesale  grocers  and  all  food  manu¬ 
facturers  were  to  be  run? 

The  stomach  and  private  business  of 
Americans  are  the  seats  of  unusually  many 
and  delicate  nerve-endings.  To  hit  the 
American  household  in  the  stomach  and 
the  American  business  man  in  his  pocket- 
book  is  to  invite  a  prompt,  violent  and 
painful  reaction.  Yet  this  is  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  asked  Hoover  to  do  and  to 
face. 


A  Democratic  Food  Dictator 


Hoover  realized  the  full  possibilities  of 
the  situation.  He  had  seen  the  rapid 
succession  of  the  food  dictators  in  each  of 
the  European  countries.  Their  average  du¬ 
ration  of  life — as  food  dictators — was  a 
little  less  than  six  months.  “I  don’t  want 
to  be  food  dictator  for  the  American 
people,”  he  said  plaintively  a  few  days 
after  the  President  had  announced  what 
he  wanted  him  to  do.  “The  man  who 
accepts  such  a  job  will  lie  on  the  barbed 
wire  of  the  first  line  of  intrenchments.” 

But  besides  trying  to  put  yourself  in 
Hoover’s  place,  try  also  to  put  yourself 
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Vernon  Kellogg 


FOOD  ARBITER  OF  AMERICA 
AND  EUROPE 


AeC*  hp  Bachrmk 

Mrs.  Hoover. 


again  in  your  own  place  in  those  great  days 
of  America’s  entrance  into  the  war,  and 
you  will  get  another,  and  a  less  terrifying, 
view  of  the  situation.  Remember  your  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  days  as  a  perfervid  p)atriotic 
American,  not  only  ready  but  eager  to 
play  your  part  in  your  country’s  cause. 
Some  of  you  could  carry  arms;  some  could 
lend  sons  to  the  khaki  ranks  and  daughters 
to  the  Red  Cross  uniforfli.  Some  could  go 
to  Washington  for  a  dj^r  a  year.  Yet 
many  could,  for  one  suiicient  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  do  none  of  these  things.  But  all 
muld  dig  trenches  at  home  right  through 
me  kitchen  and  dining-room.  You  could 
4wlp  save  food  if  food  was  to  help  win  the 
war.  You  could  help  some  one  who  knew 
remodel  temporarily  the  whole  food  busi¬ 
ness  and  food  use  of  the  country  to  the 
great  advantage  of  .\merica  and  the  Allies 
in  their  struggle  for  victory. 

Well,  Hoover  put  himself  both  in  your 
place  and  in  hb  own  place.  .And  he  thought 
that  the  food  of  America  could  be  admin¬ 
istered — not  dictated — successfully  if  he 
would  try  to  do  it  in  a  way  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  the  .American  people. 
Hoover  had  had  in  his  Belgian  relief  work 
an  experience  with  the  heart  of  America. 
He  knew  he  could  rely  on  it.  He  also  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  rely  on  the  brain  of  .Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  the 
Americ  'n  people  what  ought  to  be  done. 
He  showed  them  the  needs  and  the  way  to 
meet  them,  and  asked  them  to  follow  him. 
He  asked  them  to  make  the  fundamental 
decisions.  America’s  decision  in  regard  to 
food  and  its  uses  during  the  war  was,  there¬ 
fore,  absolutely  democratic.  While  the 
food  controllers  of  European  countries  re¬ 
lied  on  orders,  the  .American  Food  .Admin¬ 
istrator  trusted  in  an  appeal  to  the 
people. 

Aside  from  your  voluntary  action  and 
mine  in  regard  to  the  use  of  food  during  the 
war,  there  finally,  however,  arose  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  issuing  regulations  in  regard  to 
trade  and  manufacturing  processes.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  its  fixed  and  set  customs.  The 
minute  it  departs  from  these  customs  it  is 


no  longer  business.  And  there  came  times 
when  Hoover  saw  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  business  to  desert  its  customs  in 
order  to  further  success  in  the  war. 


Hoover  and  tke  Business  Men 


But  with  business  men  he  acted  as  he 
had  acted  with  the  general  public.  He 
held  conference  after  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  groups  of  business  men.  He 
consulted  with  them  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  them,  if  America  was  to  do  her 
best  in  the  war.  He  told  them  what  fixed 
customs  of  business  it  seemed  to  him  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  break.  He 
had  a  way  of  painting  a  picture  to  business 
men  that  had  two  sides.  One  side  showed 
their  own  self-interest.  The  other  side 
showed  the  welfare  of  .America  in  the  war. 

There  was  no  choice.  The  .American 
business  men  in  large  part,  like  everybody 
else  in  .America,  turned  the  self-interest 
side  of  Hoover’s  picture  to  the  wall  and 
lived  in  their  business  by  the  picture  of 
America  triumphant  in  the  war.  Hoover 
laid  all  his  cards  on  the  table.  .Almost  always 
he  won.  The  business  men  had  faith  in 
his  fairness,  and  his  knowledge  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  won  them.  He  knew  he  was 
playing  with  dynamite.  He  laughed,  for 
instance,  at  a  cartoon  of  black  Alatilda  in 
the  kitchen.  Over  her  oven  it  said: 

“Mistah  Hoovah  goin’  to  show  me  how 
to  cook  cawn-pone?  Well,  I  reckin  not.” 

Hoover  knew  that  business  men  might 
have  Matilda’s  feeling  about  any  action  of 
his  which  might  seem  unjustly  to  interfere 
with  their  business. 

I  remember  a  group  of  large  buyers  and 
sellers  of  grain,  men  who  dealt  on  the  grain 
exchange  of  the  Middle  West,  who  came 
to  Washington,  not  at  his  request,  but  on 
their  own  determination  to  have  it  out  with 
this  man  who  was  threatening  to  interfere 
seriously  with  their  affairs;  indeed,  who 
threatened  to  put  many  of  them  out  of 
business  for  the  period  of  the  war.  They 
came  with  big  sticks.  They  met  in  the 
morning  for  conference  with  the  object  of 
their  wrath.  Then  they  went  off  and  met 
in  the  afternoon  together.  They  came 
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the  next  morning  for  another  conference. 
And  they  met  again  alone  to  pass  some 
resolutions. 

The  resolutions  commended  the  Food 
Administrator  for  the  regulations  he  was 
about  to  put  into  force,  and  recommended 
that  they  be  made  more  drastic  than  he  had 
ori^nally  suggested! 

It  is  true  that  as  time  went  on  there  were 
iiHli\'iduals  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy 
who  endeavored  to  beat  the  game — there 
were  such  persons  in  almost  ever>-  sphere 
of  activityand  in  every  country'  during  the 
war.  The  same  people  who  made  reluc¬ 
tant  gifts  to  the  American  Red  Cross  tried 
to  evade  their  honest  duty  in  the  war  and 
to  profit  out  of  food.  Hoover  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  them  forced  into  control  by 
certain  regulations.  These  control  measures 
were  very  sharp  ones  at  times,  and. even 
extended  to  the  point  of  putting  persistent 
profiteers  out  of  business.  TTie  favorite 
fomi  of  penalization  for  first  offenses,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  allow  such  persons  to  make 
gifts  to  the  .\merican  Red  Cross. 


In  Vienna:  the  children  of  the  relief. 


No  Maximum  Prices 

HOOVER’S  friends  find  him  a  stanch 
adherent  of  progress  through  indiind- 
ual  initiative.  Laws  that  unnecessafily 
control  personal  action  or  that  hamper 
ambition  find  no  assent  in  his  mental  make¬ 
up.  This  belief  of  Hoover’s  took  a  striking 
turn  in  the  regulation  of  food.  He  didn’t 
believe  in  fixing  maximum  prices.  He  had 
seen  this  principle  fail  in  Europe.  When¬ 
ever  a  maximum  price  was  set  on  certain 
foods  in  European  countries,  that  food 
usually  disappeared  from  the  open  market 
and  was  bartered  in  secretly  by  speculators. 
One  of  the  striking  features,  therefore,  of 
the.\merican  food-control  as  administered 
by  Hoover,  when  he  found  law  necessary 
at  all,  was  the  absence  of  fixed  maximum 
prices. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact.  Hoover  worked 
many  months  without  any  legal  food-con¬ 
trol  at  all.  The  Food-Control  .Act  was  in 
consideration  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  by  .April  twenty-first,  but  it 
was  not  until  four  months  had  pas^  that 
the  bill  became  a  law.  .And  on  that  day  the 
President  issued  an  executive  order  estab¬ 
lishing  the  United  States  Food  .Adminis¬ 
tration  and  appointing  Hoover  United 
States  Food  .Administrator. 


“I  will  take  the  job,”  said  Hoover,  in 
effect,  “with  the  understanding  that  I  re¬ 
ceive  no  salary  and  that  I  be  allowed  to 
build  up  my  staff  on  this  same  volunteer 
basis.” 

President  Wilson’s  official  United  States 
Food  .Administration  was  in  reality  only 
a  continuance  of  Herbert  Hoover’s  un¬ 
official  food  administration  which  he  had 
been  carrying  on  ever  since  .America  went 
into  the  war. 

For  three  months  Hoover  had  conducted 
his  unofficial  administration  and  for  five 
additional  months  President  Wilson’s  offi¬ 
cial  bureau  had  been  in  operation  under 
Hoover,  when  one  day  in  January  of  1918 
there  arose  the  second  crt.’s  in  Hoover’s 
Food  .Administration  experience.  On  this 
January  day  in  his  office  in  the  hastily- 
built  wooden  building  in  Washington  he 
picked  up,  among  other  papers  on  his 
desk,  a  cablegram  which  was  sent  by  Lord 
Rhondda,  the  English  food  controler. 

If  you  can  imagine  the  excitement  which 
came  to  the  British  Cabinet  when  General 
Haig  sent  word  during  the  terrible  March 
drive,  “We  are.  fighting  with  our  back  to 
the  wall,”  if  you  can  imagine  the  tension 
which  was  caused  in  Washington  when 
Lloyd  George  shouted  across  the  .Atlantic 
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“Ships!  Ships!  We  must  have  more 
ships!”  you  can  comprehend  the  sensations 
which  must  have  gone  through  the  mind  of 
Hoover  when  he  read  the  message  from 
Lord  Rhondda. 

England  s  Appeal 

IT  W.AS  a  desperate  cry  for  help.  It  held 
out  a  prospect  of  En^and  and  the  Allies 
being  starved  to  their  knees  and  losing 
the  war  in  spite  of  all  their  desperate  mili¬ 
tary  efforts.  This  message  ran  as  follows: 

Unless  you  are  able  to  send  the  Allies  at 
least  seventy-five  million  bushels  of  wheat 
over  and  above  what  you  have  exported  up  to 
January'  first,  and  in  addition  to  the  total  ex¬ 
portable  surplus  from  Canada,  I  can  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  our  people  that 
there  will  be  food  enough  to  win  the  war.  Im¬ 
perative  necessity  compels  me  to  cable  you  in 
this  blunt  way.  No  one  knows  better  than  I 
that  the  .American  people,  regardless  of  na¬ 
tional  and  indi\'idual  sacrifice,  have  so  far  re¬ 
fused  nothing  that  is  needed  for  the  war,  but 
it  now  lies  with  America  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  .Allies  in  Euroiie  shall  have  enough 
bread  to  hold  out  until  the  United  States  is 
able  to  throw  its  force  into  the  fidd. 

And  we  in  the  FcxkI  Administration 
offices  in  Washington  thought  that  we  had 
been  doing  all  that  we  could.  .And  the 
American  people  thought  that  they,  too, 
had  been  doing  all  that  they  could.  And 
now  came  this  demand,  seemingly  almost 
impossible  of  fulfilment.  Here  was  the  test 
of  the  great  machine  which  Hcxiver  had 
built  up.  Here  was  the  test  of  how  deeply 
he  had  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  the  necessity  for  sacrifice. 
If  they  failed  in  meeting  this  demand,  it 
w’ould  not  be  their  fault.  They  were  will¬ 
ing  enough,  Gcxl  knows.  But  it  might 
have  been  Hoover’s  fault.  They  were 
looking  to  Hoover  for  soimd  information 
and  for  the  facts,  and  if  Hoover  had  failed 
in  giv'ing  them  these  and  in  showing  them 
not  only  what  ought  to  be  done  but  how 
to  do  it.  the  blood  of  the  .Allies  might  have 
been  upon  his  head. 

Could  his  machinery  stand  the  test?  We 
in  the  Focxl  .Administration  Bureau  didn’t 
know’.  We  asked:  “Can  Hoover  do  the  im¬ 
possible?”  I  know  now  that  Hoover  didn’t 
ask  this  question  in  regard  to  himself. 
What  he  asked  was:  “Can  the  .American 
people  do  this  almost  impossible  thing?” 
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were  in  a  state  of  panic,  to  keep  their  de-  SQ|| 
mands  moderate.  They  were  willing  to  ^ 
spend  money  without  stint  to  get  food. 

And  there  came  times  when  they  might  .  J 

have  overbought  in  our  market  and  left  us  ^ 

in  a  plight  respecting  food  almost  as  grave  ^  A 
as  their  own. 

To  meet  this  danger  Hoover  formed  a  q||| 
close  working  alliance  with  the  War  Trade 
and  Shipping  Boards  who  controlled  ex- 
ports,  so  that  not  a  poimd  of  food  could  be 
sent  out  of  this  country  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  Food  Adminstration.  The  time  H 
was  not  one  for  the  working  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand — it  was  one  for  equal 
distribution  of  all  the  wealth  and  posses-  J 

sions  of  the  Allies.  And  Hoover  developed, 
after  some  negotiations  with  varioxis  boards 
and  war  agencies,  a  plan  for  the  pooling 
of  purchases  not  only  for  the  Allies  but  for  «( 
neutrals  and  our  own  Army,  Navy,  Red 
Cross  and  the  other  large  welfare  organi- 
zations  in  the  war.  * 

This  Division  of  Coordination  of  Pur- 
chase  oversaw  the  expenditure  of  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  foc^  stuffs  in  the  last  e^H 
His  cablegram  in  response  to  Lord  eight  months  before  the  armistice.  Through 
Rhondda’s  was  immediate  and  simple.  It  the  Food  Administration  the  tangled  maze 
ran:  of  American  business  to  which  we  are  month 

accustomed  in  peace  time  was  combed  out  at  Ihn 
\\  e  will  exjwrt  eve^’ grain  that  the  .\mencan  threads  were  all  straight  and  bushel 

people  save  from  their  normal  consumption. 

\Ve  believe  that  our  people  will  not  fail  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

“Every  grain  saved  from  normal  con¬ 
sumption!”  This  meant  every  grain  of 
wheat  that  could  be  taken  directly  from 
.\merican  tables.  It  meant  every  grain 
of  wheat  which  was  on  its  way  to  American 
mouths,  that  could  be  diverted  to  ships. 

This  didn’t  mean  wheat  taken  from  surplus 
supplies  in  storehouses,  for  that  surplus 
wheat  had  already  gone  to  our  Allies.  We 
had  sent  them  every  grain  of  it.  This  desper¬ 
ate  cry  of  Lord  Rhondda  must  be  answered 
by  wheat  which  we  .\mericans  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  events  would  have  eaten 
very  shortly.  No  cry  for  help  that  went 
up  in  the  whole  war  attracted  more  at¬ 
tention  among  the  American  people  than 
the  appeal  which  Hoover  sent  out  to  the 
public  after  he  received  Lord  Rhondda’s 
cablegram.  President  Wilson  himself  is¬ 
sued  a  special  proclamation  to  this  same 
end. 

America's  Response 

'  I  'HE  response  was  instantaneous.  On 
A  every  table,  in  every  home,  in  every 
neighborhood,  on  the  remotest  farms, 
where  wheat  was  abundant,  as  well  as  in 
the  greatest  cities  where  the  most  luxurious 
tables  were  set,  the  American  people  saved 
wheat,  grain  by  grain.  These  grains  were 
piled  up  at  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  piles 


1-buy  H  with  thought 
2* cook  it  with  care 
3*  serve  just  enoi^h 
j4*$ave  what  will  keep 
^•eat  what  would  spoil 
6*hciiie-jrown  is  best 


to  bring  you  Bread. 
Use  it  carefully— save 
one  piece  every  day’ 


American  save-the-food  goiter. 


British  save-the-fooj  ^ster. 


ECONOMISANT 

lePAIN 

vousrrarvezlesiiavires 

pour  phis  de  . 

conyHdtonts  ommins! 

VOUS  AII*Z  , 
NOS  SQLDAES! 


French  save-the-food  poster. 
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Captain  "Tommy”  Gregory  {second  from  left),  Hoover's  director  of  relief  in  Soutk-east  Eurofe,  with  American,  British,  French  and 
Italian  officers  of  the  Interallied  Relief  Mission,  in  Austria. 


deal  in  wheat,  either  buying  or  selling 
to  influence  the  price,  and  licensed  all 
handlers  and  millers  of  wheat,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  dealing  in  futures.  These  three 
stq)s  did  the  job. 

One  of  the  first  results  was  that  while 
the  farmer  was  getting,  in  the  year  just 
before  the  war,  alK>ut  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  each  loaf  of  bread  for 
the  wheat  in  it,  to  which  the  miller  added 
about  six  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  the 
middlemen  and  bakers  the  remaining 
sL\ty-six  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  in 
1915,  after  the  war  began,  the  respective 
proportions  were  thirty  per  cent.,  eleven 
per  cent,  and  fifty-nine  per  cent.,  in  19 IS, 
after  the  Food  .Xdministrator’s  control  was 
in  force,  the  farmer  got  forty  per  cent., 
the  miller  three  per  cent.,  and  the  others 
fifty-seven  per  cent.  Or,  as  another  illus¬ 
tration,  while  in  1917,  when  there  was  no 
food  control,  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  farmers’  wheat  and  the  flour 
made  from  it  was  about  six  dollars  per 
barrel  of  one  hundred  and  ninety -six 
pounds,  during  the  period  of  food  control 
this  difference  was  only  about  three  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  half. 

Men  who  claimed  to  represent  certain 
agricultural  interests  in  the  United  States, 


including  some  farmers  criticized  Hoover 
for  taking  these  steps.  In  fact.  Hoover 
felt  it  necessary  at  one  time  to  make  a 
statement  about  what  he  had  done  in  re¬ 
gard  to  wheat.  In  this  statement  he  didn’t 
dodge  responsibility,  as  he  might  have 
done  by  sajAng:  “I  didn’t  fix  the  price  of 
wheat.  It  was  done  by  others,  and  it  was 
only  my  duty  to  keep  it  fixed  and  carry’ 
out  the  rules  which  they  had  made.” 

Instead  Hoover  said:  “I  agree  with  the 
contention  of  some  farmers  that  they  would 
have  received  five  dollars  and  perhaps  ten 
dollars  a  bushel  for  wheat  had  it  not  been 
for  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  I  would  say  to  those  farmers 
that  they  would  have  been  taking  money, 
not  only  from  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  and 
from  the  suffering  of  the  poor  sections  of 
our  consuming  centers,  but  every  farmer 
in  the  land  would  himself  have  paid  fifty 
times  over  in  national  damage  resulting 
from  reactions  from  labor  and  instability 
in  our  population  that  would  have  thun¬ 
dered  at  the  farm  door  sooner  or  later.” 

History  may  well  say  that  the  control  of 
wheat  during  the  war  was  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  of  that  great  contest. 
How  this  great  reservoir  of  wheat  in  .\mer- 
ica  was  filled  and  protected,  how  streams 


of  wheat  went  forth  from  it  in  steady  but 
properly  regulated  currents,  with  almost 
every  grain  counted  and  traced,  is  a  story 
that  belongs  to  an  epic  of  wheat,  the  fit 
third  part  of  the  trilogy  that  Frank  Norris 
began  with  “The  Octopus”  and  “The  Pit,” 
and  had  at  the  call  of  death  to  leave  un¬ 
written. 

After  Peace 

ONE  must  almost  believe  that  Hoover 
foresaw  the  armistice  which  came  In 
November  of  1918.  for  he  was  astonishingly 
well  prepared  to  demobilize  his  department 
and  to  help  .\merican  business  reenter  its 
old  ways.  To  my  mind,  as  I  observed 
him,  none  of  the  vindictiveness  of  war  re¬ 
mained  in  his  mind  one  minute  after  the 
Germans  had  said  “Kamerad”  to  the 
world.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  armistice  of  November  eleventh,  * 
Hoover  met  his  state  and  federal  admin¬ 
istrators  in  final  conference. 

For  Hoover  the  war  was  over.  He 
wished  the  war  to  be  over  for  them  too. 
.\merica  must  become  her  old  self  again 
immediately.  .\11  autocratic  control  must 
cease.  Personal  liberty,  both  in  business 
and  in  individual  life,  must  be  restored  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  While  the  German 
troops  were  still  marching  away  from 
their  front,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  armistice  had  been  declared.  Hoover 
told  his  state  administrators  what  he 
thought  of  laws  that  interfered  with  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative.  .\t  this  time  he  said: 

“The  Food-Control  Act  will  expire  at 
the  signing  of  peace  with  Germany  and  as 
it  represents  a  type  of  legislation  only 
justified  imder  war  conditions,  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  its  renewal.  It  has  proved  of 
vital  importance  under  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  psychology  of  war.  I  don’t 
consider  it  as  of  such  usefulness  in  the 
economic  conditions  and  psychology  of 
peace.  Furthermore  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  tendency  of  all  such  legislation,  except 
in  war,  is  to  an  overdegree  to  strike  at  the 
roots  of  individual  initiative. 

“The  law  has  well  justified  itself  under 
war  conditions.  The  investigations  of 
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A  Hoover  sou^-leitchen  for  children  in  Warsaw. 


our  economic  division  clearly  demonstrate 
that  during  the  first  year  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  farm  prices  steadily  increased 
by  fifteen  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent,  on 
various  computations,  while  wholesale 
prices  decreased  from  three  per  cent,  to 
ten  per  cent.,  according  to  the  basis  of  cal¬ 
culation.  Thus  middlemen’s  costs  and 
profits  were  greatly  reduced.  This  was 
due  to  the  large  suppression  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  and  speculation  and  to  the  more 
orderly  trade  practises  introduced  under 
the  law. 

“It  is  my  desire  that  we  should  all 
recognize  that  we  have  passed  a  great  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  signing  of  the  armistice; 
that  we  must  get  upon  the  path  of  jieace; 
that  therefore  we  should  begin  at  once  to 
relax  the  regulation  and  control  measures 
of  the  Food  Administration  at  every  point 
where  they  do  not  open  a  possibility  of 
profiteering  and  speculation.  This  we 
can  not  and  will  not  permit  so  far  as  our 
abilities  extend  imtil  the  last  day  that  we 
have  authority  under  the  law. 

“When  we  entered  upon  this  work 
eighteen  months  ago,  our  trades  were 
rampant  with  speculation  and  profiteering. 
This  grew  mainly  from  the  utterly  insen¬ 
sate  raids  of  Europe  on  our  commodities. 
But  the  major  necessity  for  law  in  repres¬ 
sion  of  speculative  activities  is  to  my  mind 
rapidly  passing.  It  is  our  duty,  however, 
to  exert  ourselves  in  every  direction  to  so 
handle  our  food  during  reconstruction  as 
to  protect  our  producers  and  our  consumers 
and  to  assure  our  trades  from  chaos  and 
panic.” 

Gelund  tke  Curtain  ^iVar 

I  HAVE  described  the  crisis  in  which 
Hoover  first  became  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  also  the  crisis  in  which  he  en¬ 
abled  Americans  to  divert  wheat  from  their 
own  tables  and  mouths  to  the  Allies.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  third  crisis,  which  to 
my  mind  is  the  most  dramatic  of  them  all. 
For  years  the  curtain  of  war  had  hung  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  enemies.  The  armistice 
raised  this  curtain  to  a  small  degree,  just 
enough  for  us  to  catch  glimp)ses  and  sounds 
of  hoi  ible  things.  Behind  that  curtain 
was  an  inferno  of  human  suffering,  of 
starving  women  and  children,  of  disordered 
minds  and  disorganized  mass-thinking. 
Behind  this  curtain  was  the  maddest  and 


most  disheveled  world  that  this  civilization 
has  perhaps  ever  known. 

Help  must  be  given  immediately.  The 
new  states  which  we  had  helped  to  create— 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia — 
and  the  liberated  peoples  such  as  the  Ar¬ 
menians,  were  our  moral  creditors  for  food. 
It  was  our  duty  to  make  life  tolerable  for 
these  free  peoples  immediately.  And  it 
was  om  duty  to  relieve  whatever  suffer¬ 
ing  we  found  among  our  former  ene¬ 
mies,  after  we  had  put  our  friends  on 
their  feet. 

The  European  .\llies  were  in  almost  as 
bad  a  way  as  our  former  enemies.  They 
had  no  food  to  spare,  and  little  money 
with  which  to  purchase  it.  .America  had 
all  the  food,  all  the  strength,  and  almost  aU 
the  money.  The  .Allies  turned  to  .America 
to  meet  this  great  situation. 

Hoover  and  tke  A.  G..  A. 

Ten  days  after  the  armistice.  President 
Wilson  asked  Herbert  Hoover  to  go  to 
Europe  to  direct  the  participation  of  the 
Unit^  States  in  the  relief  of  the  h’berated 
countries.  The  President  didn’t  have  to 
think  twice  in  selecting  Hoover  for  this 
job.  No  man  knew  the  European  situa¬ 
tion,  especially  the  terrible  situation  behind 
the  curtain  of  war,  better  than  Hoover,  for 
in  the  Belgian  days  he  had  been  behind 
this  curtain.  .And  no  man  realized  more 
clearly  than  he  that  these  people  must  be 
relieved  of  suffering  before  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  world  could  be  restored. 
All  Europe  to  him,  after  the  armistice  was 
signed,  was  one  great  field  of  misery,  its 
people  one  great  mass  of  suffering  human¬ 
ity,  appealing  to  the  world,  and  especially 
to  ridi,  strong  America,  for  help. 

Hoover  went  to  Paris.  He  immediately 
saw  that  he  must  have  representatives  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  He  drew  upon  his 
associates  in  Belgian  Relief  and  .American 
Food  Administration  and  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army  in  France  for  these.  With  an 
ability  for  selecting  the  right  man  for  the 
right  place  that  was  almost  uncanny. 
Hoover  reached  into  the  army  and  out  of 
two  millions  of  Americans  at  hand  selected 
some  eight  himdred  men,  who  in  reality 
were  part  of  the  very  cream  of  efficient 
American  business  and  administrative  life. 

The  vanguard  of  these  men  were  toeing 
the  mark  in  nervous  preparedness  for  effort 


when  the  war  curtain  w’as  finally  raised 
and  the  word  was  given  by  the  Allies  to  go 
into  former  enemy  country  with  help  and 
food.  These  .Americans,  like  runners  at 
the  tape,  jumped,  when  the  word  was  given, 
into  Germany,  Austria-Himgary,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Fmland,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe  to  see  what 
they  could  do  to  save  human  life.  The 
Supreme  Economic  Coimcil,  which  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  .Allies 
of  America,  sat  in  Paris  reviewing  Euro¬ 
pean  conditions,  and  very  shortly  they 
chose  Hoover  to  administrate  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  revictualing  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Europe.  Hoover  became  a 
sort  of  Marshal  Foch  of  the  Allied  Relief 
Administration. 

It  was  an  unspeakably,  indescribably 
tangled  world  which  Hoover’s  men  found 
in  the  country  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  .Although,  theoretically,  with 
the  Peace  Conference  officials  at  Paris 
there  were  no  defined  frontiers,  imtil  the 
Peace  Conference  had  described  and  de¬ 
clared  them,  nevertheless  by  the  laws  of 
human  nature  there  were  already  actual 
frontiers  between  the  new  peoples  and  the 
old  that  bristled  with  guns  and  men  and 
barbed  wire  and  hate  and  distrust.  The 
money  of  one  country  was  of  no  value  in 
the  adjoining  land.  People  of  one  country 
wouldn’t  permit  either  their  locomotives 
or  their  freight-cars  to  go  into  other 
countries.  The  war  fury  seemed  to  be 
as  deeply  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  the 
new  peoples  as  it  had  been  in  the  minds 
of  the  old,  and  the  conditions  were  so 
bad  that  the  task  of  securing  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  food  and  a  free  system  of  buying 
and  selling  and  of  efficient  distribution 
seemed  almost  hopeless. 

Hoover  had  some  money  to  work  with. 
The  .American  Congress,  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  the  .American  people,  appro¬ 
priated  one  hundred  million  dollars  as  a 
working  fund  for  the  .American  Relief  .Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Europe.  iThe  British 
provided  a  relief  fund  of  sixty  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  United  States  Treasury  made 
monthly  loans  of  several  million  dollars 
each  to  Roumania,  Servia  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  President  Wilson  started  Hoo¬ 
ver  off  with  a  contribution  of  five  million 
dollars  from  the  special  Presidential  fund, 
and  Hoover  used  this  latter  sum  to  get 
his  work  under  way  while  waiting  for  the 
Congressional  appropriation.  Italy  and 
France  also  help^  out,  either  in  money  or 
provisions  or  shipping  or  by  other  means. 

Untangling  Europe 

WITH  the  coordination  of  the  Allied 
governments,  with  a  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  Congress,  and  with  a  control  of 
shipping  which  placed  in  the  Administra¬ 
tor’s  hands  the  greatest  fleet  of  ships  that 
had  ever  been  under  the  disposal  of  one  or¬ 
ganization,  Hoover  set  about  untangling 
the  almost  hopelessly  tangled  situation  in 
Central  Europe. 

There  was  evercontinuing  war  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  Europe.  Armistice  meant 
something  real  on  the  west  and  Austro- 
Italian  fronts,  but  it  meant  little  to  east¬ 
ern  Europe.  There  was  a  score  of  very 
lively  little  wars  going  on  at  one  time  over 
there.  Poland  alone  was  fighting  with 
four  different  adversaries,  one  at  each 
comer  of  her  land.  The  whole  thing  was 
literally  international  anarchy. 

(Continued  on  page  S6) 
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By  Will  Levington  Comfort 


HAZLITT  recalled  the  little 
sentences  his  servant  had 
spoken  at  the  landing.  Lu 
Kik  had  given  him  this  much 
to  work  with,  so  their  stories 
would  tally.  It  would  not 
have  been  the  American’s  way  to  play 
with  the  truth  as  his  servant  had  done, 
yet  fundamentally  he  must  stand  by  the 
Oriental  who  had  stood  by  him.  To  make 
any  statement  now  that  contradicted  Lu’s 
words  would  add  to  the  faithful  one’s 
jeopardy.  Above  this  run  of  thoughts  was 
his  essential  allegiance  to  Martha  Pen- 
niman.  Fidelity  to  both  appeared  right 
hard  now. 

He  had  followed  the  pallet  up  to  the 
palace.  The  next  two  hours  held  bitter 
work  of  waiting.  Hazlitt  was  left  to  wan¬ 
der  as  he  cared  to  about  the  metal  and 
leather  room  and  the  connecting  halls. 
He  was  aware  that  he  was  being  watched, 
and  had  not  seen  Lu  Kik  since  the  pallet 
had  disappeared  ahead  of  him  through  the 
gale  in  the  wall.  Impatience  or  irritation 
plainly  would  hurt  his  case  now,  yet  the 
moments  dragged  heavily,  long  before 
be  was  called  to  audience  again  with  old 
Caliban. 

This  lime  he  was  not  alone  with  the  in¬ 
terpreter  and  the  sire.  Two  ancient  black 
men,  doubtless  advisers,  stood  frowning 
by.  A  series  of  snappy  growls  from  King 
Caliban  was  given  into  English  as  follows: 

“Will  Mr.  Hazlitt  please  tell  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  tiffin  yesterday  when  he  left 
the  palace  grounds  with  the  king’s  son?” 
“We  went  down  to  the  city  together.” 
This  w’as  reported  to  Monte’s  father. 
There  was  a  moment  of  undertone  talk. 
The  two  ancient  ones  drew  nearer  to  Cali¬ 
ban  in  the  interval. 

“.\nd  then  what?” 

“We  went  down  to  the  water-front 
where  Black  Magic  lay.” 

“And  then?” 

“We  set  sail  for  Little  Mustaree.” 

“You  and  your  servant?” 

“Yes  ” 

“No  other?” 

“Monte  was  with  us.” 

Hazlitt  felt  that  he  had  loosed  a  silver 
cord  that  bound  his  servant’s  life  to  his 
own.  His  words  broke  Lu  Kik’s  story, 
yet  the  lie  was  not  in  him.  A  queer  smile 
came  to  his  lips  as  he  heard  the  low,  rapid 
native  talk  now,  the  whole  four  engaged. 
Hazlitt  was  presently  informed  that  this 
much  had  bwn  observed  by  certain  boat¬ 
men  on  the  water-front,  and  that  Lu  Kik 
had  been  brought  over  from  Mustaree 
because  his  story  did  not  agree. 

Hazlitt  declared  that  all  responsibility 
was  his;  that  his  servant  was  a  good  ser¬ 
vant  but  did  not  understand.  As  he  spoke 
he  saw'  a  tortured  gleam  from  Cabin’s 
®yes — a  burning  to  know  the  rest.  Yet 
the  old  islander  deliberated  with  the  two 
men,  and  the  interpreter’s  next  ques¬ 
tion  was  as  cool  and  solemn  as  before. 


Hazlitt,  a  young  American,  pit*  him»elf 
against  C^ban,  a  wily  Malay  king.  An 
English  trader,  a  friend  of  Hazlitt’*,  is 
killed  and  hi*  daughter,  Martha,  is 
mysteriously  carried' off  from  Hazlitt’* 
house.  Hazlitt  goes  to  Caliban’s  town, 
meets  Monte,  Caliban’s  son,  and  by  a 
trick  carries  him  back  a*  a  hostsige  for 
the  girL  The  next  morning  Hazlitt 
has  an  audience  with  Caliban. 

“You  arrived  in  Mustaree.  and  then?” 
“W'e  had  supper  together.” 

“What  next?” 

“Monte  became  frightened  at  something 
said.  My  servant  imdertook  to  calm 
his  fear.” 

“What  was  it  that  frightened  the  king’s 
son?” 

The  smile  still  held  to  Hazlitt’s  lips,  as 
he  looked  over  the  shoulder  of  the  inter¬ 
preter  into  the  shadows  where  Caliban’s 
eyes  gleamed. 

“Something  I  said,”  he  repeated. 

“You  will  speak  to  us  what  you 
said?” 

“It  was  that  I  had  planned  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  certain  object  through  his  presence 
as  my  guest.” 

“Did  the  king’s  son  know  that  object?” 
“Partly.” 

“And  that  was  what  frightened  him?” 
“Yes.” 

“You  will  tell  us  that  object  now?” 

“Not  now,”  Hazlitt  said.  “I  am  not 
satisfied  to  speak  under  these  conditions.” 
“What  conditions  do  you  w'ish?” 

“First,  the  relea.se  of  my  servant,  Lu 
Kik  Mon.” 

“The  Chinese  who  lied  to  us?” 

“Yes.  He  spoke  as  he  saw  best  for  my 
interests.  I  take  all  responsibility  for  his 
words.” 

“Is  that  the  only  condition?” 

“No.” 

“What  others?” 

“That  the  representative  white  men  of 
the  archipelago  be  here  to  listen  to  my 
words — Beakins  of  Limpani,  Fowler  of 

Fortune’s  Keys - ” 

Hazlitt  mentioned  an  old  Scotch  doctor, 
named  Bilger,  in  Mortuagas,  and  another. 

There  was  a  long  lull  in  the  proceedings, 
so  far  as  English  words  were  concern^. 
Hazlitt  caught  the  drift  that  Caliban  was 
eager  to  accomplish  the  return  of  his  son  at 
any  price,  but  the  two  wise  men  were 
holding  against  this  paternal  zeal.  The 
questions  were  taken  up  where  they  had 
been  left. 

“When  Monte  became  frightened,  what 
did  you  do?” 

“I  left  him  with  Lu  Kik  Mon,  whom  he 
seemed  to  understand  better  than  he 
understood  me.” 

“What  then  did  you  do?” 

“I  went  down  to  the  shore  where  Black 
Magic  was  moored.” 

“.After  that?” 

“I  can  not  tell  now.” 

This  was  the  sentence  which  aroused 


Caliban  to  loud  and  bitter  speech  directed 
upon  the  two  ancients.  .Apparently  they 
succeeded  in  retaining  only  a  part  of  their 
position,  for  when  the  native  jargon  ended 
at  last,  the  interpreter  said: 

“It  will  take  two  days  for  the  white  men 
to  come.  Why  wait?  Will  Mr.  Hazlitt 
tell  the  rest  of  his  story  if  his  ser\’ant  is 
brought  to  him  now?” 

“That  is  not  all  that  I  ask,”  Hazlitt  said 
quietly. 

“What  more?” 

“The  return  of  Marshall  Penniman’s 
daughter,  unharmed,  and  that  she  may  be 
safely  placed  on  board  the  next  steamer 
for  Singapore.” 

There  was  hubbub  now  in  which  Haz¬ 
litt  perceived  something  of  the  source  of 
Monte’s  easy  shifting  balances.  Caliban 
was  beside  himself — a  spectacle.  Swiftly 
Hazlitt  was  ushered  out  of  the  audience- 
room  and  informed,  through  the  interpre¬ 
ter,  that  what  he  had  asked  was  quite  im¬ 
possible,  since  nothing  was  known  in  the 
palace  of  Marshall  Penniman’s  daughter. 

To  his  surprise,  Hazlitt  found  himself 
in  nowise  detained,  all  doors  opened  to 
him,  even  the  broad  gate  into  the  city. 
He  knew,  however,  that  Caliban’s  hope 
was  that  he  would  lead  his  watchers  to 
the  place  where  Monte  was  held.  Hazlitt 
did  not  pass  directly  out  of  the  gate,  but 
sent  word  back  to  the  palace  that  he  was 
waiting  for  his  servant  to  be  brought. 
The  answer  came  that  the  Chinese  was 
being  questioned  and  the  time  had  not 
come  for  his  release. 

VIII 

IT  WAS  nightfall  again  as  the  .American 
walked  slowly  down  toward  the  water¬ 
front.  These  were  among  the  darkest 
moments  he  had  ever  known.  The  little 
courage  he  had  left  seemed  lost  for  seconds 
at  a  time  in  fogs  of  bewilderment  and  dis¬ 
aster.  The  palace  hail  closed  upon  the 
servant  who  had  stood  by  him,  and  now 
he  was  leaving  without  protest;  also  he 
had  turned  his  back  upon  the  place  where 
she  was  held. 

He  knew  he  was  wiser  to  sit  tight  and 
not  mix  any  impulsive  madness  with  his 
game.  He  had  played  his  trump-card, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  forcing 
himself  on  Caliban’s  household  or  beating 
his  knuckles  against  the  walls  of  stone  or 
the  doors  of  steel. 

They  had  not  found  Monte  in  the  bear- 
pit;  at  least  not  yet;  and  while  he  had 
Monte  he  held  a  life-and-death  grip  upon 
the  heart  of  old  Caliban,  who  would  not 
destroy  a  Chinese  who  had  the  knowledge 
of  his  son’s  hiding-place.  Hazlitt  winc^ 
nevertheless.  They  might  use  torture- 
force  to  make  Lu  Kik  tell.  And  he  was 
walking  quietly  away,  waiting  for  Caliban 
to  break — a  stain  about  this  waiting  with 
outward  calm  in  the  light  of  Martha  Pen¬ 
niman’s  need  and  Lu  Kik’s  fidelity.  It 
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seemed  cleaner  in  his  misery  to  make  some 
vague  single-handed  assault. 

A  new  moon  in  the  sky,  but  it  looked 
frosted  and  alien,  as  he  turned  the  nose  of 
his  little  craft  back  toward  Mustaree. 
Running  away.  The  words  drununed 
through  his  consciousness.  They  would 
be  following  him  now.  That  was  clear. 
They  had  only  let  him  go  to  follow.  Cali¬ 
ban’s  boats  a  little  behind,  doubtless,  to 
watch  him  in  Mustaree.  They  would  land 
at  different  points,  possibly,  in  the  hoj)e 
that  he  would  lead  them  to  the  place  where 
Monte  was  held. 

No  doubt  a  force  had  remained  in  Mus¬ 
taree  all  day.  If  Lu  Kik  had  left  orders 
with  the  three  serving-boys  to  carry  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  bear-pit,  possibly  the 
hiding-place  had  been  dis^vered  by  this 
time.  Even  now  they  might  be  bring¬ 
ing  Monte  home.  Lu  Kik  would  be  pun¬ 
ished  indeed,  and  how  deep  would  Martha 
Peimiman  then  be  covered  in  the  depths 
of  a  Mohammedan  seraglio!  Thus  his 
mind  drummed  in  his  misery. 

“I  can’t  do  it,”  he  muttered  at  last. 
“It  may  be  wise  to  play  it  this  way,  but  I 
can’t.” 

The  moon  had  followed  the  sun’s  track 
down  the  west,  and  fiiU  night  was  on.  He 
swomg  the  rudder  to  the  left  and  the  little 
craft  veered  out  of  the  passage  into  the 
northern  darkness,  with  a  lift  and  many 
soft  creakings  as  she  caught  the  stresses  of 
the  fuller  breeze. 

Black  Magic  lay  off  Mortuagas  for  two 
hours  more.  For  a  time  the  big  island 
hardly  showed  him  a  light,  and  there  was 
a  great  whelm  of  loneliness  out  there  on 
the  tossing  floor  of  the  Pacific.  He  had 
never  felt  quite  this  full  stroke  of  the  sea’s 
power  on  a  tired  human  heart.  In  this 
waiting,  suspended  in  black  between  the 
night  and  the  sea,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his 
own  inner  conflict,  Hazlitt  learned  what 
solitude  was. 

He  swung  south  at  last,  crossing  the 
Mustaree  passage,  then  turned  back 
toward  the  city.  He  held  far  out  as  on  the 
night  before,  until  he  rounded  the  little 
rocky  headland  beyond  the  lights,  even 
beyond  the  palace  on  the  cliff,  and  dropped 
his  hook  in  still  water. 

As  before,  he  made  his  way  aroimd  the 
shore  to  the  palace  and  over  the  wall.  It 
was  an  hour  yet  until  midnight,  no  more 
hope  of  accomplishment  than  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night.  The  thing  which  he  had 
often  relied  upon,  and  which  had  often 
been  applied  to  him — the  thing  called 
American  luck — seemed  to  have  slipped 
out  of  the  ken  of  this  watery  world. 

He  was  cold  in  the  tropic  night — his 
weariness  like  an  imcleanness  through 
him,  a  mass  of  fagged,  hopeless,  mindless 
cells.  He  was  even  sorry  for  poor  Monte, 
if  the  natives  had  not  found  him — the  fat 
boy  alone  with  his  own  horrors  in  the 
bear-pit. 

Soft  stringed  music  again.  The  sounds  * 
had  pulled  him  as  on  the  night  before,  as 
if  the  woman  were  somewhere  near  within 
that  sweet  twanging  vibration.  A  wide 
door  opened  suddenly  as  he  stood  near, 
the  light  almost  flnding  his  figure  and 
marking  it  off  against  the  shadows  before 
he  stepped  back  quickly. 

And  now  a  huge  human  creature  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway,  tightly  turbaned. 
long-gowned,  filling  hiJf  the  door.  It  van¬ 
ished.  The  door  stood  open  and  there  were 


low  voices,  then  the  creature  appeared 
again — man  or  woman,  Hazlitt  coidd  not 
tell — but  a  veiled  feminine  figure  held  high 
upon  the  shoulder.  The  huge  one  moved 
slowly  down  the  two  steps  to  the  path  with 
its  burden,  two  gowned  ones  following. 

Starlight — but  more  than  that — a  white 
mist  about  the  veiled  face,  the  same 
intimate  thrilling  effect  for  Hazlitt  that 
had  come  to  him  from  Martha  Penniman 
down  on  the  shore  of  Mustaree,  a  living 
verity  of  meaning  for  him,  for  him  alone, 
as  if  he  had  been  able  actually  to  see  her 
white  serene  face.  'Moreover,  the  moment 
.seemed  to  complete  in  this  life  the  ancient 
magic  that  had  come  to  him  under  the 
torches  at  Hongkong.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  his  heart  aiwut  the  veiled  one, 
now  being  carried  to  the  eastern  gate. 

IX 

E  WAITED  until  the  figures  were  lost 
entirely  in  the  darkness  ahead,  then 
he  followed  among  the  garden  growths. 
The  smaller  door  was  opened  through  the 
carriage-gate.  The  .\merican.  venturing 
near,  heard  the  stamp  of  ponies  outside, 
and  the  low  tone  of  a  driver’s  voice. 
Tl;ey  would  shut  the  door  before  the 
carriage  left.  To  follow,  he  must  climb 
the  wall  again.  He  chose  the  direction 
toward  the  city  and  ran  along  the  niasonrv* 
for  a  place  to  scale. 

Waiting  in  the  darkness,  he  realized  pres¬ 
ently  that  the  carriage  had  started,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction — toward  the 
hills  back  of  the  palace.  This  time  in  his 
haste  both  hands  and  knees  were  lacer¬ 
ated  on  the  glass  of  the  coping.  He  heard 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  ahead  on  the 
rising  road,  and  restrained  himself  long 
enough  to  slip  cautiously  past  the  shut 
portal. 

The  carriage  moved  slowly  on  the  grade. 
Hazlitt  caught  the  rhythm  of  breathing 
again  and  held  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet  behind.  If  he  were  to  halt  the  vehicle 
in  an  attempt  to  take  the  prisoner,  he  had 
better  wait  imtil  it  was  some  distance  from 
the  palace  grounds.  Accepting  this  much, 
the  impulse  came  to  be  patient  enough  to 
learn  something  of  Caliban’s  plans,  though 
never  letting  the  carriage  out  of  his  sight. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  was  led  over  a 
wild  rocky  trail  and  down  toward  the  city 
again  from  the  way  of  the  Island  interior. 

The  outlying  huts  of  the  natives  were 
around  him  before  he  realized,  and  Haz¬ 
litt  saw  that  he  had  missed  the  chance  for 
an  uninterrupted  hold-up  and  persevered 
now  in  the  policy  of  watching  for  the  dri¬ 
ver’s  purpose.  They  passed  a  district  of 
red-lit  doors;  then  through  the  quarter  of 
the  bamboo-carvers.  Finally  the  vehicle 
turned  into  a  broad  palm-lined  lane,  and 
halted  some  distance  from  Marshall  Penni- 
nuin’s  driveway. 

The  lane  and  the  whole  vicinity  seemed 
still  as  death.  Hazlitt  was  near  enough  to 
see  the  woman  lifted  out  and  carri^  si¬ 
lently  along  the  high,  hedged  path  to  her 
own  gateway,  which  was  not  locked.  The 
watcher  had  to  cross  the  lane  in  passing 
the  carriage  to  avoid  the  notice  of  the 
driver,  then  back  again,  entering  the  drive¬ 
way  a  few  seconds  after  the  others. 
They  moved  very  slowly — on  alien  ground 
now,  and  not  liking  their  mission.  The 
huge  gowned  one  carried  the  woman  as 
before,  the  two  others  following. 

The  Penniman  house  was  black,  appar- 
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ently  untenanted,  deserted  even  by  the 
servants.  Caliban’s  party  passed  with 
great  stealth  under  the  porte-cochhe,  then 
vanished  entirely.  The  watcher  wouhl  not 
have  waited  long,  but  the  three  emerged  a 
moment  later  and  moved  rapidly  down  the 
driveway,  the  veiled  burden  left  behind. 

Now  Hazlitt  was  in  the  dense  black  of 
the  porU-cochire,  feeling  for  the  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  vestibule.  It  was  one  of  the  still¬ 
est  moments  he  had  ever  lived,  all  foreign 
jangling  elements  for  the  moment  gone 
from  him,  as  if  carried  away  by  the  fright¬ 
ened  trio  down  the  gravel  toward  the  lane. 

Caliban  had  sent  her  home.  The  strat¬ 
egy  of  this  did  not  touch  Hazlitt’s  mind. 
.\li  he  knew  just  now  was  that  the  three 
had  come  with  her  and  left  without. 
Somewhere  in  that  darkness  he  would  find 
her,  and  it  would  be  like  no  other  time  in 
the  world. 

The  outer  vestibule  door  was  open. 
Perhaps  they  had  found  it  so.  He  halted 
on  the  threshold,  waiting  to  be  sure  that 
Caliban’s  three  were  far  away  before  he 
called  her  name.  A  delicate  scent  was  in 
the  air,  different  from  any  flower,  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  he  had  really  known 
until  now. 

“Martha!”  he  called  softly. 

The  word  was  like  the  perfume,  as  if 
new  to  his  present  senses  yet  anciently 
familiar.  In  the  lengthening  vibration 
of  it,  he  knew  why  the  Chinese  girl  in  the 
flare  of  torches  on  the  Hongkong  water¬ 
front  had  been  so  intimately  impressive — 
that  she  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  real 
romance  which  was  crowding  in  upon  him 
this  night — one  of  the  broken  shards  of 
romance  that  his  soul  had  treasured  from 
long  ago. 

“Martha!”  he  called  again. 

The  silence  was  unbroken. 

He  crossed  the  vestibule.  Fumbling 
for  the  inner  doors,  he  found  them  locked. 

feeling  of  horror  took  him  now — to  be 
stopped  when  he  was  so  near.  The  door 
had  possibly  locked  automatically  when 
shut  from  outside  by  Caliban’s  men  as 
they  retired.  Surely  she  must  hear  if  he 
called  and  rapped  softly  now!  Why  did 
the  house  remain  in  darkness?  Could  his 
senses  have  betrayed  him  utterly  that  she 
had  been  brought  to  this  place?  No  sound 
answered  his  voice  or  knock. 

Hazlitt  now  struck  a  match  to  look  at 
the  locks,  to  find  the  bell.  Then  his  eye 
was  drawn  to  the  right.  On  the  low 
wooden  bench  there  the  figure  had  been 
laid.  He  held  the  match  high.  The  veil 
had  fallen  away.  She  was  lying  on  her 
side,  cheek  pressed  in  her  hand,  body 
curved  like  a  tired  child. 

X 

SHE  breathed.  That  came  to  him  out  of 
a  black  oblivion.  For  silent  seconds 
it  was  all  he  knew.  He  was  kneeling  on 
the  flags  beside  her.  .\gain  her  breath  was 
upon  his  lips. 

“Martha!”  he  whispered. 

There  was  a  sigh,  the  faintest  possible, 
as  though  she  were  coming  in,  but  it  was 
a  very  long  way.  The  strangest  peace  fell 
upon  him  to  find  her  again.  He  could  not 
tell  how  long,  but  for  certain  seconds  it 
banished  all  hatred  for  what  had  hap¬ 
pened — all  hostility  to  Caliban  and  his 
house.  Martha  Penniman  breathed.  That 
was  all  he  could  ask  now. 

She  was  in  the  world  again.  He  had 
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learned  wonderful  things  about  her  in  her 
absence.  .\ll  his  life  he  had  felt  the  need 
of  her;  searching  for, her — though  he  did 
not  always  know — over  seas  and  conti¬ 
nents,  through  all  maruier  of  desolate 
quests  among  men.  The  great  plan  had 
brought  him  to  the  South  Seas  because 
she  was  there.  Her  new  meaning  in  his 
heart  brought  an  interior  radiance  to  all 
bis  thoughts  and  to  all  the  meanings  of 
life.  The  unaccustomed  tenderness  was 
back  in  his  breast  again,  but  immeasur¬ 
ably  augmented  now — enough  mere)'  for 
all  creatures." 

His  hand  found  hers.  A  silken  cord  was 
fa-^tened  to  her  wrist.  He  follow’ed  it  down 
to  her  open  palm.  .\  leather  purse  was 
there.  He  had  seen  it  on  the  evening  she 
came  to  Mustaree.  He  pressed  it  now  with 
his  fingers  and  felt  keys — doubtless  the 
keys  to  this  house. 

He  tried,  but  none  fitted  these  vestibule 
doors.  It  was  some  moments  before  he 
could  bear  to  leave  her  long  enough  to 
move  around  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  door  opened  readily  there,  and  he 
passed  through  the  lower  rooms  and  back 
toward  the  vestibule.  From  the  inner  side 
a  turn  of  the  knob  let  him  through  to  the 
place  where  she  lay.  Again  he  listened  for 
her  breathing;  then  reentered  to  make  a 
light. 

Hazlitt  found  himself  in  Marshall  Pen- 
niman’s  library'.  .A  big  F.nglish  clock  in¬ 
dicated  ten  minutes  past  one.  He  had 
carried  the  girl  to  a  couch,  opened  the 
window  at  the  head,  and  brought  cool 
water  from  the  hanging  jar  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  Bilger,  the  old  ^otch  physician, 
was  only  a  few  doors  away.  He  must  go 
for  help  if  she  did  not  waken  soon. 

He  sat  beside  her,  calling  softly  at  inter¬ 
vals,  the  world  of  hatreds  and  cruelties 
trying  hard  to  take  its  old  place  among  his 
thoughts  again.  He  wondered  why  she  had 
not  called  to  him  that  night  in  his  house 
before  they  took  her  away. 

He  had  been  looking  into  the  face  of  the 
clock  for  many  seconds.  Turning  back,  he 
found  her  eyes  were  open.  .A  surge  of  em¬ 
barrassment  came  to  him  in  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  and  boyish  way. 

She  Seem^  unable  to  believe;  as  if  she 
had  been  used  to  many  dreams  and  this 
were  one  of  them.  She  rubbed  her  eyes 
and  looked  into  his  again.  Then  she  asked 
the  old  question,  which  almost  every  one 
has  asked  one  time  or  the  other  when  re¬ 
turning  to  mortal  consciousness  and  find¬ 
ing  it  most  foreign  of  all. 

“Where  am  I?” 


XI 

SHE  seemed  to  listen  as  he  told  her  and 
repeated.  His  words  found  little  hold 
upon  her  mind  and  her  eyes  continued  to 
gaze  upon  his  face.  .At  last  her  hands 
lifterl  timidly,  and  pushed  impulsively  to 
him. 

“I’m  sorry  to  be  this  way,”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

Moments  afterward  she  asked  his  name. 
When  he  told  her,  it  seemed  to  verify  or 
bbd  certain  ideas  together. 

“Of  course,  I  knew  you,”  she  said  faintly, 
“but  I  could  not  be  sure  of  your  name.” 

Another  silence,  and  then  she  asked, 
holding  a  little  tighter  to  his  hand: 

“Is  it  really  true  that  my  father  is 
dead?” 

“Yes.  That  was  several  days  ago.” 
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Skt  mat  hfing  on  her  tide,  cheek  jessed  m  her  hand,  hody  curved 
like  a  tired  child. 


“And  where - ?” 

“Don’t  you  remember?”  he  answered. 
“It  was  in  your  small  boat.  He  w’as  gone 
by  the  time  we  reached  Mustaree.  My 
serv'ants  took  care  of  the  body.” 

She  nodded  just  perceptibly,  the  eye¬ 
lids  shut.  Presently  he  asked  if  he  had 
not  better  go  and  get  Doctor  Bilger.  She 
shook  her  head. 

“He  would  put  me  to  sleep  again.  I  do 
not  want  to  sleep.  Just  this — is  best.” 

“Have  you  been  much  asleep?”  he 
whispered. 

“You  have  said  it  is  days — since  my 
father - ” 

“Yes.” 

“It  has  been  sleep — sleep  since  then — 
just  wake  to  sleep  again.  I  would  wake 
to  hear  soft  music — then  they  would  make 
me  sleep.” 

“Did  they  hurt  you?” 

She  shook  her  head  vaguely.  “Only  it 
hurt — like  now — to  wake  and  think — but 
the  music  would  put  me  to  sleep  again. 
No — I  am  not  hurt.” 

“You  do  not  know  where  you  were?” 

“No.” 


“Does  it  hurt  to  talk  now?” 

“I  want  to  talk - ” 

“Don’t  you  remember  leaving  my 
house?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“.And  after  that?” 

“Only  in  the  boat.  I  could  not  strug¬ 
gle,  but  I  remember  the  boat.  After  that — 
nothing — only  the  music.  It  was  like 
coming  to  an  island  in  a  small  boat;  the 
waves  were  music,  but  I  could  not  land. 
We  could  not  make  a  landing.” 

“Perhaps  I  might  make  coffee — for  us.” 

She  smiled.  “I  wish  I  could  make  it  for 
you.” 

“Could  you  tell  me  where  it  is?” 

Her  eyes  pressed  tightly  shut  now,  a 
look  of  pain  in  her  face. 

“I  don’t  know  where  they  keep  it,”  she 
said  hopelessly  at  last.  “Don’t  you 
know?” 

Hazlitt  laughed.  Nothing  really  mat¬ 
tered;  it  was  quite  all  that  he  could  ask 
now  that  she  had  not  been  mortally  hurt. 
She  seemed  listening  for  a  moment;  then 
her  eyes  roved  to  the  clock  and  around  the 
room. 
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“Why,  this — this  is  home!”  she  said. 

“Yes.  Had  you  forgotten?” 

“Why,  1  know  where  the  coffee  is — of 
course!” 

She  directed  him  explicitly  now.  He 
left  her  to  put  the  coffee  on  the  fire  to 
boil,  often  tiptoeing  back  to  look,  a  little 
breathless  as  the  seconds  passed  away 
from  her.  Presently,  watching  the  pot 
lest  it  boil  over,  he  wondered  how  he  could 
have  missed  asking  her  why  she  had  not 
called  to  him  that  night  in  his  house. 
They  had  been  so  near  the  subject. 

She  remembered  when  they  put  out  to 
sea  from  Mustaree.  Always  as  he  glanced 
in,  her  face  was  dearer;  the  tenderness 
which  it  called,  deeper  in  his  heart.  He 
brought  a  cool  soapy  towel  for  her  face 
and  hands.  She  told  him  where  the  cups 
hung,  and  what  cups  to  bring — one  cer¬ 
tain  cup  especially  for  him.  There  were 
continual  intimations  of  her  courage,  for 
back  of  all  was  bereavement  and  altered 
days  and  the  gray,  bewildering  pain  of  re¬ 
action  from  so  many  drugged  hours. 
These  were  all  so  quietly  kept  within — so 
utterly  her  own  affairs.  She  laughed  at 
their  tea-party,  alone  in  the  great  tropic 
house  at  three  in  the  morning. 

Hazlitt  asked  if  she  had  not  better  rest 
again. 

“Why,  I  am  resting  now.  But  you,” 
she  added  after  a  moment’s  silence,  “I 
don’t  know  what  the  days  and  nights  have 
brought  you,  but  you  look  different.  You 
are  burning  from  exhaustion!” 

“It’s  all  so  easy  now,”  he  answered, 
“since  they  have  not  hurt  you.  That 
would  bum  any  one — to  have  you  carried 
away - ” 

She  interrupted:  “But  you  must  rest 
now.  Won’t  you  go  up  to  one  of  the  rooms 
and  lie  down?  I  would  call - ” 

“No,  no.  Not  that.  I  want  to  stay 
here.  You  need - ” 

“Yes,  I  would  like  it  better  with  you 
here.  It  is  so  lonely,  but  you  must  rest. 
There  is  a  couch  in  the  next  room.  Would 
you  draw  it  in?” 

“I  like  this — just  the  chair,”  he  said. 
“This  is  very  comfortable.” 

“Bring  the  pillows  from  the  couch  then, 
and  another  chair  for  your  feet.” 

He  laughingly  obeyed. 

“Now  draw  it  close,  so  I  can  touch  you.” 

There  was  silence. 

“I  could  fix  the  pillows  better  than  that. 
Now  turn  the  light  away — turn  it  lower, 
for  it’s  in  your  eyes.” 

.\gain  there  was  silence,  when  she  said: 

“Just  shut  your  eyes — ^and  don’t  smile. 
Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite  comfortable,  thank 
you,  and  I  really  never  tasted  better 
coffee.” 

That  somehow  made  Hazlitt  think  of  Lu 
Kik. 

XII 

I  'HERE  was  gray  light  in  the  windows — 

A  a  tinge  of  gold,  a  tinge  of  red.  Then 
he  breathed  the  fragrance  not  like  any 
flower.  Life  came  into  his  body  that  had 
been  so  utterly  tired,  and  he  really  awak¬ 
ened  to  find  her  smiling  at  him. 

“I  don’t  remember,”  he  said  vaguely. 
“I  didn’t  intend  to  sleep.  I  intended  to 
watch  you — and  it  has  been  hours!” 

“You  needed  sleep  more  than  I - ” 

“You  must  have  put  some  magic  on 
me.” 

“I  have  been  happy.  You  just  crum¬ 
pled  into  the  pillows  like  a  tired — like  a 


tired  boy.  But  what  troubles  you  about 
your  servant?” 

“Did  I  speak  of  Lu  Kik  Mon?” 

“Yes.  You  seemed  to  be  in  deep  trouble 
about  him.” 

“He  is  held  in  Caliban’s  palace.  I  must 
go  to  him  now.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
in  the  night,  but  I  must  go  to  him  now. 
Yet  I  can  not  leave  you  alone.” 

“I  should  hear  my  father  calling  again — 
through  these  rooms — alone,”  she  said 
strangely.  “But  I  can  go  to  Doctor  Bil- 
ger’s  until - ” 

“Yes,  until  I  come  back!  If  I  may - ” 

“Oh,  please — and  soon.” 

He  glanced  at  the  big  clock.  It  was  not 
yet  eight  in  the  morning. 

“You  will  not  go  without  coffee?” 
“Would  you  drink  a  cup  now?”  he  asked. 
“Yes,  with  you.  Then  you  can  take  me 
to  Doctor  Bilger’s  door.” 

He  hastened  into  the  kitchen,  op)ening 
wide  the  outer  door.  Coolness  stole  in 
over  perfumed  vines.  Something  of  hope 
and  happiness  came  to  him  in  the  stillness 
of  her  house.  The  gray  had  gone  from  the 
day,  and  the  red  was  faint,  just  a  ruddi¬ 
ness  now  in  the  strong  gold  light. 

He  saw  her  into  the  doctor’s  care — ^really 
into  the  arms  of  the  old  doctor’s  wife. 

HAZLITT’S  great  day.  He  went  forth  to 
the  streets  of  Mortuagas,  as  if  breath¬ 
ing  a  tropic  isle  for  the  first  time — something 
new  awake  in  him,  in  spite  of  the  fever 
of  fatigue  in  his  veins.  He  had  scarcely 
left  the  flowery  lane  where  the  foreigners 
lived  before  a  native  woman — a  seller  of 
sweets — screamed  at  the  sight  of  him'  and 
almost  dropped  her  tray. 

Now  natives  were  running  toward  him. 
A  moment  later  he  stood  laughingly  in  the 
midst  of  them,  his  hands  loosely  dropped. 
They  were  excited,  a  queer  mingling  of  re¬ 
lief  and  alarm  in  their  faces.  One  bare  arm 
was  raised,  the  fingers  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting — in  signal  for  a  carometa.  The  ponies 
were  whipped  toward  him  along  the  rocky 
street.  Hazlitt  was  bundled  in.  The 
vehicle  turned  sharply  and  carried  him 
away.  Farther  down  in  the  center  of  the 
city  he  was  changed  to  one  of  Caliban’s 
carriages,  the  sp^  still  further  acceler¬ 
ated. 

No  doubt  in  his  mind  now  but  that  he 
was  being  taken  to  the  palace.  The  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  situation  cleared  a  little  and 
not  without  humor.  He  had  given  Cali¬ 
ban  and  the  whole  island  the  slip.  Had 
he  planned  to  do  this  one  thing  he  could 
not  have  acted  more  perfectly.  The  turn¬ 
ing  of  Black  Magic  out  of  the  passage  to 
Mustaree  and  northward  into  the  dark 
last  night  after  moonset,  and  the  miracle 
that  his  craft  had  lain  for  two  nights  in  the 
little  cove  north  of  the  city  without  at¬ 
tracting  attention — these  were  matters  of 
luck  surely;  American  luck,  or,  better  still, 
the  luck  of  a  lover. 

Caliban  had  apparently  set  him  free 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  lead  the  way  to  Monte’s  hiding- 
place.  Balked  in  that,  even  losing  his 
prize,  Caliban  had  aroused  the  whole  city 
to  search,  while  Hazlitt  was  watching 
within  the  palace  walls — the  safest  place  of 
all!  After  that  he  had  followed  Caliban’s 
carriage  over  the  rocky  roads  to  Marshall 
Penniman’s  hoase.  He  heard  the  natives 
calling  his  name  now  as  he  was  whirled 
through  the  streets  of  Mort. 

Certainly  this  was  one  man’s  town — 
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“King  Caliban’s  town.”  Hazlitt  sat  back 
in  the  sickish-scented  cushions.  He  was 
badly  wanted  at  the  palace  right  enough. 
The  need  was  concentrated  in  his  mind 
about  the  face  of  the  native  woman — the 
seller  of  sweets — who  had  nearly  dropped 
her  ttay. 

The  undertone  of  meaning  in  every 
demonstration  was  that  Lu  Kik  had  not 
told.  Hazlitt’s  eyes  actually  smarted. 
new  world  had  opened  for  him  in  the  night, 
and  all  the  intensity  of  it  was  directed  for¬ 
ward  now  toward  the  plight  of  his  st'r- 
vant.  Caliban  would  not  destroy  the 
Chinese  so  long  as  there  was  any  danger  of 
destroying  Monte  Caliban  at  the  s;ime 
time;  but  the  fear  still  lived  persistently — 
of  the  pressure  the  household  might  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  Oriental  to  make  him  tell 
what  he  knew. 

Hazlitt  could  hardly  endure  the  thought 
of  the  old  yellow  man  being  hurt  for  his 
sake,  and  yet  he  knew  that  all  success  so 
far  was  due  to  his  keeping  his  head,  to 
keeping  his  smile  and  holding  his  solitary 
campaign  on  a  clean  business  footing.  Al¬ 
ready  his  possession  of  Monte  had  brought 
about  the  release  of  Martha  Penniman. 
Old  Caliban  was  disrupted  with  fear. 

“Do  you  know  where  Monte  Caliban  is?” 

It  was  an  extension  of  the  scene  in  the 
“metal  and  leather”  room — Caliban,  the 
two  old  men  and  the  interpreter.  There 
had  been  no  delay. 

“Yes.” 

It  was  like  the  release  of  a  torturing 
spring  in  the  vast  body  of  the  old  native 
king.  The  next  words  from  the  interpre¬ 
ter  seemed  unimportant. 

“You  were  asked  that  question  before 
and  answered  ‘no.’  ” 

“I  did  not  know  where  Monte  Caliban 
was  at  that  time — at  least,  not  exactly.” 

“VVTiere  is  the  king’s  son  now?” 

Hazlitt  was  quite  himself  again,  the 
stresses  of  weariness  fallen  from  him  for 
the  moment.  He  smiled  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  interpreter  to  the  creature  most 
concerned. 

“King  Caliban  could  hardly  expect  me 
to  tell  what  he  asks  until  he  has  done  his 
part - ” 

“What  part?” 

“The  sending  for  Beakins  of  Limpani, 
for  Fowler,  Dr.  Bilger - ” 

“Communications  have  been  sent  to 
Limpani  and  to  Fortune’s  Keys.” 

H.\ZLITT  bowed.  This  was  more  than 
he  had  expected;  it  added  a  vivid 
touch  to  Caliban’s  pain  and  need. 

“What  more?”  the  interpreter  asked. 
“The  return  of  Miss  Penniman  and  her 
placing  in  safety  on  the  ship  for  Singapore. 
The  Ariel  is  due  in  the  harbor  to-morrow.” 

The  interpreter  made  over  Hazlitt’s 
words  to  the  others.  Caliban  rose  in  his 
sick  rage,  voicing  it  for  several  seconds, 
but  the  interpreter  merely  conveyed: 

“The  king’s  household  knows  nothing 
of  Miss  Penniman;  therefore  she  can  not  be 
returned.  Her  safe  placing  on  the  steamer 
is  not  an  affair  that  concerns  the  king.” 
Hazlitt  smiled. 

“That  is  a  mere  matter  of  words,”  he 
said  quietly.  “I  have  not  concerned  my¬ 
self  as  yet  with  the  death  of  Marshall  Pen¬ 
niman.  That  is  for  the  white  men  of  the 
archipelago  to  sift  and  screen  for  truth. 
But  the  affair  of  Marsh  Penniman’s 
daughter  is  my  affair.  Her  safe  placing 
upon  the  next  steamer  for  Singapore  also 
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is  very'  much  King  Caliban’s  affair — quite 
as  much  as  the  safe  return  of  King  Cali¬ 
ban’s  son.  As  for  the  king’s  household 
knowing  nothing  of  Miss  Penniman — that 
is  not  true,  for  she  was  taken  by  the  king’s 
men  from  my  house  in  Mustaree — taken 
to  this  place — held  for  two  nights  within 
these  walls - ” 

Caliban’s  face  looked  blotted  out;  then 
it  was  covered  from  Hazlitt’s  eyes.  There 
was  an  amazing  silence,  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  became  still  quieter  and  more  calm. 
The  resumption  of  questions  seemed  an 
actually  silly  break. 

“Where  were  you  last  night?” 

“Some  time  as  we  talk  over  these  events 
as  finished  things — gather  together  for 
friendly  talk — shall  tell  you  where  I  was 
last  night  and  the  night  before.” 

After  a  moment  he  was  informed: 

“You  are  not  to  leave  this  place  again — 
until  you  take  us  to  the  place  where  the 
king’s  son  is  kept.” 

The  best  of  King  Caliban  was  his  love 
for  his  son.  Hazlitt  hated  to  do  it,  but  he 
was  fighting  the  archipelago  alone. 

“I  am  wondering  if  the  king’s  son — will 
keep,”  he  said  gently. 

The  interpreter  turned  back  £is  if  not 
sure  of  himself.  He  had  caught  the 
idiom,  but  feared  the  result  of  making  the 
meaning  known  in  the  direct  and  naked 
fashion  of  island  speech.  Queerly  now, 
Hazlitt’s  thoughts  turned  to  Monte  in  the 
bear-pit.  Had  Lu  Kik  left  enough  pro¬ 
visions?  Would  the  fat  boy  be  able  to 
endimc  against  his  own  fears — against  his 
specialize  horror  of  being  shut  up  and 
left  alone?  Hazlitt  heard  the  voices — saw 
the  old  man’s  agony  and  turned  away. 

Presently  he  was  reminded  by  the  inter¬ 
preter  that  it  would  be  to-morrow  before 
Beakins  and  Fowler  could  be  brought  to 
the  palace.  Was  there  anything  that  could 
be  done  now,  to-day?  The  question  was 
put  to  him  almost  hopelessly.  Even  Hazlitt 
himself,  who  would  have  been  the  last  to 
see,  perceived  that  he  held  a  certain  com¬ 
mand  of  the  situation.  It  was  a  moment  of 
temptation — the  urge  to  capitulate  en¬ 
tirely,  if  Lu  Kik  were  delivered  to  his  hands 
now.  Yet  he  remembered  Marsh  Pen- 
ninran,  and  his  subtler  intelligence  warned 
him  that  it  was  not  safe  to  accede  a  single 
point. 

A  coldness  came  over  him  even  as  he 
shook  his  head.  He  would  not  be  able  to 
hurry’  at  once  to  Martha  Penniman.  She 
had  asked  him  to  come  quickly. 

“Are  there  further  terms  before  the 
king’s  son  can  be  delivered?”  he  was  asked 
now. 

“Yes,”  Hazlitt  said.  “The  return  of 
my  servant,  unharmed - ” 

Even  the  interpreter  weakened  before 
him,  and  the  two  ancients  were  merely 
Malays  of  twisted  craft. 

“Unharmed,”  he  repeated. 

“Does  your  servant  know  where  the 
king’s  son  is  kept?”  he  was  asked  after  a 
moment. 

Here  was  additional  proof  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  household. 

“I  can  only  answer  that  it  would  be 
well  for  Monte  if  my  servant  were  free,” 
Hazlitt  replied. 

XIII 

HE  American’s  great  day.  Back  of 
everything  he  realized  that  his  sleep¬ 
ing  powers  were  being  awakened  for  the 
first  time;  that  the  three  years’  somno¬ 


lence  of  the  South  must  be  cast  off  now  for 
good  and  all,  or  he  would  fail  as  a  man,  as 
a  lover  and  a  friend.  Monte  Caliban  was 
calling,  touching  the  very  centers  of  mercy 
in  his  heart — the  frightened  fat  boy  im¬ 
prisoned  since  night  before  last;  Martha 
Penniman,  so  ill,  so  tender,  so  courageous, 
was  calling  to  him.  It  would  add  to  her 
agony  not  to  hear  for  tris  full  day.  Old 
Lu  Kik,  the  faithful  one,  must  wait  until 
to-morrow  for  order  to  come  to  chaotic 
affairs. 

Hazlitt  was  torn  in  the  midst  of  these 
pressures,  yet  resisted  their  storming. 
More  than  this,  he  knew  that  one  jot  less 
than  standing  pat  was  failure;  knew  that 
a  man  must  come  safely  through  a  fire- 
test  like  this  to  emerge  from  the  drifting 
crowds;  that  there  was  something  he  must 
earn  to-day  for  the  sake  of  the  woman,  to 
match  that  mysterious  subtler  courage  of 
hers,  which  he  felt  continually  and  yet 
which  lived  only  in  unobtrusive  tender¬ 
ness,  elusive  but  magic. 

He  was  driven  to  the  bottom — even  to 
the  point  of  laughing  at  his  hope  that  she 
cared  for  him.  There  had  been  no  words. 
All  that  she  had  shown  was  laughter  and 
her  own  irresistible  charms  of  generosity 
and  hospitality.  In  fact,  it  was  not  his 
mind — only  the  Thing  awake  in  him  this 
day  that  dared  to  love  and  take  the  part 
of  her  lover.  And  this  point  he  was  not 
permitted  to  forget. 

No  sooner  would  he  restore  Monte 
Caliban  to  his  father  than  hate  and 
violence  would  take  the  place  of  fear  in 
Caliban’s  heart.  Something  like  the  fate 
of  Marshall  Penniman  would  be  the  fate 
of  all.  Yes,  he  needed  Beakins  and  Fowl¬ 
er  and  the  few  white  men  of  Mort — 
very  much  he  needed  the  ship  in  the 
harbor.  Weariness  surged  over  him,  but 
he  laughed  that  from  him.  He  could  not 
always  see  the  way  out,  but  always  he 
knew  there  was  a  way, 

Another  actual  test  came  in  the  after- 
noon — a  further  offer  from  Caliban  to 
restore  Lu  Kik  Mon  if  Monte  were  at 
once  released  and  delivered  in  good  order. 
“Unharmed?”  Hazlitt  asked. 

“Yes.” 

But  the  answer  seemed  qualified.  Haz¬ 
litt  drew  from  the  bearing  of  the  native 
servant  that  the  old  Chinese  had  been 
hard-pressed  for  information. 

“Tell  Caliban  I  prefer  the  ship  in  the 
harbor  and  the  foreigners  gathered  here 
before  I  make  this  move,”  he  said. 

A  tossing,  torturing  night,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  American  slept  to  be  awakened 
again  before  the  thick  gray  had  left  the 
sky.  Another  servant  from  Caliban 
brought  word  that  the  Ariel  was  even  now 
coming  into  the  harbor.  Would  he  start 
at  once  to  set  Monte  Caliban  free? 

Hazlitt  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  He 
had  been  away  with  Martha  Pennhnan 
on  an  island  all  their  own.  The  servant 
repeated  his  message. 

“Tell  King  Caliban  there  are  affairs  to 
attend  to  first,”  he  said. 

He  was  asked  to  state  the  nature  of  these 
affairs. 

“Miss  Penniman  must  be  placed  on 
board  the  Ariel.  I  will  attend  to  that  per¬ 
sonally.” 

“After  that?” 

“My  conference  with  Beakins,  Fowler, 

Doctor  Bilger  and  the  others - ” 

“And  then?”  ' 


“The  return  of  my  servant  Lu  Kik.” 

“Is  there  more?” 

“Nothing  more.  Only  I  am  to  bring 
Monte  back.  Lu  Kik  Mon  is  to  go  \\ith 
me.  I  am  not  to  be  followed.” 

She  might  have  fallen  back  into  sleep, 
into  deeper  sleep.  It  might  be  all  a 
mistake  that  she  cared — that  she  was 
ever  to  take  the  roads  with  him  hencefor¬ 
ward.  He  was  on  the  walk  to  the  Indian 
bungalow  where  the  doctor  lived.  It  was 
still  very  early  in  the  morning  and  all 
was  strange  in  the  day  and  in  his  heart. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  shutter — then 
running  feet.  She  came  to  him  and  drew 
him  into  a  room  of  the  darkened  tropic 
house.  She  lingered  behind  as  he  entered, 
to  press  the  door  shut.  Then  she  touched 
his  temples  and  searched  his  face.  It 
was  more  than  he  dreamed.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  in  the  perfume,  not  like  any 
flower,  Murray  Hazlitt  knew  that  it  would 
always  be  so;  that  she  would  always  be 
more  than  he  dreamed. 

“^TOU  are  to  witness  the  memorandum 

*  of  agreement  between  King  Caliban 
and  myself,”  Hazlitt  said  to  seven  white 
men  gathered  together  in  the  metal  and 
leather  room. 

The  chief  trade  interests  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago  were  represented;  also  the  outer 
world  in  the  person  of  two  officers  from 
the  Ariel.  The  American  spoke  of  mystery 
rather  than  murder  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Marsh  Penniman,  and  made  signifi¬ 
cant  the  need  of  white  men  standing  to¬ 
gether  in  this  isolation  of  the  South  Seas. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  forced  to  use 
heroic  measures  in  a  personal  difference 
with  King  Caliban;  and  that  while  he  had 
gone  in  alone  he  needed  help  to  get  out. 
It  was  his  intention  to  leave  for  Singapore 
this  afternoon,  he  went  on,  and  he  had  felt 
it  necessary  to  be  on  record  in  the  passen¬ 
ger  Ust  and  in  actual  presence  on  the 
steamer.  This  much  was  due  King  Caliban, 
who  was  greatly  troubled  about  the  death 
of  Marsh  Penniman. 

To  Beakins  of  Limpani  alone,  for  a  few 
moments  afterward,  Hazlitt  made  matters 
more  clear;  also  with  Beakins  he  arranged 
for  the  care  and  disposition  of  his  house, 
effects  and  plantation  in  Little  Mustaree. 
The  white  men  agreed  to  remain  together 
in  Mort  until  his  return  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Alone  with  Lu  Kik  in  Black  Magic  in 
the  passage  to  Mustaree.  They  were  out 
of  telescope  distance  from  hlortuagas, 
when  the  American  frightened  the  old 
yellow  man,  possibly  more  than  Caliban’s 
servants  had  done.  He  crossed  the  cock¬ 
pit  and  dropj)ed  to  one  knee  before  the 
thin  legs  of  the  golden  one,  who  was  wasted 
and  very  pale  from  the  hours  in  Caliban’s 
house. 

“You  do  me  good,  Lu,”  he  said.  “You 
always  were  good  for  me,  but  just  to  look 
at  you  now — does  me  no  end  of  good - ” 

Lu  was  sitting  in  the  stern  and  glanced 
nervously  backward. 

“Mister  Hazli’  tired  man,”  he  muttered. 

Hazlitt  wasn’t  finished.  It  was  a  kind 
of  song  and  a  kind  of  prayer  to  him,  this, 
and  he  had  to  get  it  all  out. 

“I  think  I  won’t  ever  get  tired  looking 
at  you,  Lu,”  he  went  on.  “I  think  we  are 
all  a  little  mad  when  we  find  a  real 
man.  I  am,  and  I  won’t  ever  let  him  go. 
We’re  off  for  the  mainland  this  afternoon. 
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and  as  far  as  you  like  after  that  together.” 

“I  see,”  said  Lu  Kik. 

“And  they  didn’t  hurt  you  too  much?” 
Haalitt  ask^  after  many  moments. 

“Xo  hurt  too  much — some  hurt^not 
much.  Little  Looie  keep  Monte  safe 
here- - ” 

Lu  patted  his  narrow  chest  to  indicate 
the  e.\act  place  where  the  fat  boy  was  kept. 

“Little  Looie  stick  al’  li’,”  he  added. 
“Tell  Caliban  boys  mustn’t  hurt  little 
Looie  or  Monte  boy — no  come  back.” 

Hazlitt  clutched  the  nearest  knee  and 
lapsed  into  silence  again,  staring  away  to 
sea. 

“.\nd  are  you  sure,”  he  repeated  pres¬ 
ently,  “quite  sure  Monte  boy  is  still  alive? 
It’s  coming  three  days,  Lu - ” 

“Plenty  food  and  drink  in  bear-pit.” 

“.\re  you  sure?” 

Lu  nodded. 

“But  he  was  terribly  frightened  when  I 
saw  him  last.  Looked  as  if  he  might  die 
just  of  fright.” 

“Monte  boy  no  die.  Mister  Hazli’  no 
be  ’fraid.  Mister  Hazli’  see.” 

“But  how  did  you  get  him  into  the  bear- 
pit?” 

“Monte  go  very  pleased,”  Lu  Kik  an¬ 
swered.  “Monte  think  he  run  ’way  from 
Mr.  Hazli’.  Xo  ’fraid  little  Looie.  Take 
Looie’s  hand  and  run.  Play  hide  in  bear- 
pit.  Looie  make  light  —  show  food — go 
’way;  say  come  back.  Monte  sleep.  Sleep. 
Be  goo’  boy.” 

AXD  still  all  the  concerns  of  the  past  few 
daj's  gathered  about  Hazlitt’s  tired 
heart  in  great  heaviness  as  they  made  fast 
in  Mustaree.  He  looked  back  toward  the 
larger  island.  Xot  a  boat  was  in  sight,  but 
the  .\merican  was  not  nearly  so  sure  as 
Lu  Kik  appeared  to  be  as  to  what  they 
would  find  in  the  bear-pit. 

They  left  the  rutty  island  road  a  half 
mile  back  from  Hazlitt’s  bungalow  and 
entered  the  thick  bamboo,  the  Chinese 
walking  ahead.  It  was  mid-forenoon  and 
breathlessly  hot.  Hazlitt  saw  red  under 
the  loose  collar  of  the  Oriental’s  blouse  and 
pulled  it  back  as  they  walked.  It  was  in¬ 
tolerable  for  a  moment — the  white  man 
did  not  want  to  believe  his  eyes.  Welts  of 
a  lash  were  there.  Lu’s  face  was  deeply 
disturbed  as  he  turned. 

“Mister  Hazli’  fin’  out — little  Looie  no 
tell.”  he  muttered. 

Hazlitt  cleared  his  throat.  Lu  ex¬ 
plained  that  Caliban’s  servants  had  prom¬ 
ised  that  he  would  “go  way  down”  if  he  told 
the  .\merican  that  he  had  been  whipped. 

“.\nd  you  took  that  whipping  for  me?” 
Hazlitt  said  huskily.  “You  grow  on  a 
man,  Lu.  Don’t  be  afraid.  I  won’t  tell 
them  that  I  foimd  out.” 

They  were  nearing  the  bear  -  pit  in 
the  great  leafy  silence.  It  was  like  the 
turn  of  a  card  now — the  last  card  of  a 
great  gamble.  Hazlitt  saw  his  own  hands. 
They  were  deathly  white,  and  he  knew  his 
face  must  look  like  that.  He  called.  Lu 
Kik  fumbled  with  keys  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit. 

“He  doesn’t  answer,”  the  white  man 
said. 

Lu  touched  his  arm.  “Monte  boy 
sleep.”  he  said. 

The  door  was  opened  and  Hazlitt  looked 
down  over  his  servant’s  shoulders.  Unmis¬ 
takable  fumes  came  thickly  to  his  nostrils. 
He  called  again.  There  was  scarcely  any 
coolness  from  underground  and  the  air 
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was  unpleasant,  even  past  its  heavy  freight 
of  opium.  The  can^e  had  burned  out. 
Dimly  in  the  shadows  the  heavy  figure  lay 
upon  the  stone  flags. 

Monte  stared  and  sat  up.  Lu  spoke  to 
him  and  made  a  sign  for  Hazlitt  to  stay 
back.  There  were  many  words  as  Cali¬ 
ban’s  son  came  softly  out  of  his  stupor, 
having  passed  the  time  with  Lu  Kik’s 
opium  pipes.  Fear  grew  upon  him  as  the 
stupor  dropped  away,  but  the  Chinese 
questioned  him  imtil  it  was  safe  for  the 
.American  to  draw  near. 

“We’re  taking  you  back — back  to  your 
father,  Monte.  .A  quick  sail  and  you’ll  be 
safe  in  the  palace  again.” 

Monte  looked  at  him,  still  a  little 
wildly,  raised  himself  to  all  fours  and  then 
stood  up.  There  was  exultation,  no  less, 
in  Hazlitt’s  heart  that  the  boy  lived,  and 
yet  he  felt  he  could  not  live  if  he  did  not 
escape  quickly  from  this  place.  Stress  on 
this  point  was  so  keen  that  he  could 
hardly  realize  that  he -had  won  the  great 
gamble,  the  card  turned  to  his  liking  even 
more  than  he  could  have  asked. 

It  seemed  to  Hazlitt  that  he  had 
never  breathed  cool,  clean  air  before — cer¬ 
tainly  he  had  never  breathed  so  deeply. 
Every  outbreath  would  have  been  a  long 
tired  sigh,  but  for  the  main  part  he  re¬ 
pressed  the  sound.  Fret  and  fever  and 
cares  and  tribulation  were  certainly  going 
from  him  as  they  sat  together.  It  was  on 
the  upper  deck  of  the  Ariel  and  she  was 
steaming  for  the  mainland. 

“Please  tell  me  again,”  he  said,  after 
moments  of  silence. 

She  told  it  in  a  different  way,  and  there 
was  silence  again. 

“I  never  got  it  straight,”  he  said  pres¬ 


ently,  “why  your  father  turned  to  me 
in  his  great  trouble  that  last  after¬ 
noon.” 

“You  know  he  was  not  very  friendly 
with  the  foreigne-s  of  Mortuagas.  They 
never  really  un-^  stood.” 

“But  why  d' t .  i  think  of  me?” 

“He  said  that  the  South  Seas  hadn’t 
spoiled  you — that  you  were  the  one  man 
who  seemed  able  to  be  yourself  down  here. 
.And  then  he  trusted  that  I  knew,  though 
he  never  said  so  much.  In  the  hour  of 
great  need  we  had  no  other  thought  but 
to  come  to  you.  You  alone — to  stand 
against  Caliban  and  all  the  city  and  all  the 
island — until  the  Ariel  came.” 

The  young  moon  was  higher  over  .Asia 
way.  They  sat  under  the  soft  roar  of 
the  funnels  and  were  utterly  alone — alone 
in  the  gentle  rock  of  the  steamer.  Hazlitt 
started  up  at  length  and  laughed. 

“Martha  Penniman,”  he  said. 

“Yes?” 

“Will  you  promise  me  not  to  rtm  away 
until  I  ask  one  question?  Will  you 
promise  me  not  to  speak  or  let  me  speak  of 
anything  except  this  one  question?  It  has 
been  like  a  conspiracy  to  keep  me  from 
finding  out  this  one  thing.” 

“Oh,  tell  me,  please!” 

“Why  did  you  not  call  that  night — why 
did  you  not  let  me  know — that  night 
when  they  came  to  your  window  and  took 
you  away?” 

She  was  closer.  The  faint  perfume  lived 
in  the  night. 

“I  almost  called,”  she  said  slowly.  “I 
think  my  mouth  opened  to  call,  as  I  saw 
them  in  the  room  and  other  faces  at  the 

window,  and  then - ” 

“Quickly,  tell  me!” 

“And  then  I  thought  of  you!  Oh,  don’t 
you  see.  They  mi^t  have  killed  you  if 
you  had  come.  There  were  many  of  them, 
and  it  seemed  easier  to  be  taken  in  silence 
than  for  you  to  come  to  me  and  be  hurt 
by  them — or  worse.” 

“Even  then — ?”  he  said  at  last. 

“Oh,  before  that,”  she  answered.  “On 
the  first  day  you  came  to  Mortuagas  I 
knew — knew  that  I  had  been  waiting  al¬ 
ways  for  you  to  come — that  day  when  we 
could  only  laugh  together.” 


TJu  Chtntu  qutstiontd  }*ionU  until  k  was  saft  for  tks  American 
to  draw  near. 
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KING  CALIBAN'S  TOWN 


M  iss  Vannak  of  Our  Aa-Skop 


Gabriel,  our  office  boy,  came 
to  Terry  Randiey  and  me  one 
unforgettable  morning,  rolling 
his  eyes  in  a  manner  painstak¬ 
ingly  copied  from  that  of  the 
movie  roue. 

‘AVait  till  yuh  see  the  snappy  little 
lady  ad-writer  the  boss  hired  while  youse 
two  were  out  yesterday  afternoon!”  he 
greeted  us. 

'•What’s  the  new  scribess  look  like, 
Gabe?”  drawled  Rand,  as  I  knew  he 
would. 

‘•Qh.  baby!”  enthused  Gabriel,  his  fat 
face  taking  on  a  dozen  new  high  lights. 
“She’s  little,  and  has  a  sassy  nose  and  the 
longest  eyelashes  and  the  cutest  walk 
v’ever  saw!  She’s  too  darned  business¬ 
like,  though.  I  tried  to  vamp  her  all  the 
while  1  was  showin’  her  down  the  hall  to 
the  Old  Man’s  office,  but  there  was  nothin’ 
doin’!  And  her  name’s  Miss  Evan¬ 
geline  \  annahl”  he  finished,  striving  to 
please. 

I  t  urned  to  see  what  on  earth  was  mak¬ 
ing  Rand  stare  at  the  outer  door. 

The  ground-glass  panel,  marked  with  the 
simple  legend,  HSIV’.ATC.AM  \CXEG.A 
GNISITREVD.X,  was  being  darkened  by 
a  graceful  silhouette.  The  silhouette’s  slen¬ 
derness  was  accentuated  by  what  looked 
like  filmy  draperies  hung  around  it.  A 
gauze-clad  arm  moved  toward  the  knob, 
and  the  door  was  slowly  opened. 

“G-g-good  morning,  Miss  Vannah!” 
choked  G.ibriel. 

Xo  wonder  the  garrulous  child  was 
well-nigh  speechless! 

The  young  lady  who  entered  wore  a 
loose,  slinky  garment  which  reached  al¬ 
most  to  the  hem  of  her  short  skirt,  and  to 
which  dyeing  by  the  batik  process  had 
given  the  general  effect  of  an  artist’s 
paint-rag  covered  with  spider-webs.  The 
small  feet  on  which  she  padded  down  the 
length  of  the  reception-room  were  san¬ 
daled.  She  carried  a  small  suitcase. 
Xo  hat  covered  her  bobbed  black  hair. 

Gur  boss,  just  then  coming  through 
the  outer  office  railing  door,  halted  so 
suddenly  at  sight  of  her  that  the  door 
swung  to  and  spanked  him  smartly. 

Miss  Evangeline  Vannah  turned  at  his 
odd  e.xchmation  and  languidly  wished 
hina  good  morning. 

"Gee,  I  hardly  knew  you  when  j’ou 
came  in.  Miss  Vannah!”  marveled  Ga¬ 
briel.  "You  look  so  diff’runt  to  what 
you  did  yesterday — your  dress  ’n’  eveiy'- 
thing— — ” 

“\Vhy,  gentlemen,  these  are  my  work¬ 
ing-clothes!”  Miss  V’annah  explained,  her 
narrow,  heavily  fringed  eyes  and  lightly 
rouged  lips  betraying  bored  astonish¬ 
ment  at  our  thunderstricken  aspects.  “I 
couldn’t  possibly  write  if  I  were  obliged 
to  work  in  collars  and  shoes  and  corsets. 
I  believe  you  said.  Mr.  MacTavish,”  she 
said,  turning  to  the  boss  wearily,  “that 
my  assignment  sheet  on  the  Humantone 
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Phonograph  advertising  campaign  would 
be  ready  for  me  to  begin  work  on  this 
morning?” 

Our  strait- laced  old  Scotch  boss  gargled  • 
something,  as  she  padded  down  the  hall 
and  closed  herself  into  the  office  which 
had  been  assigned  her.  Then  he  fairly 
tottered  toward  us. 

“She — she  looked  like  a  respectable 
young  business  woman  when  1  hired  her 
yesterday!”  he  moaned  faintly.  “And  she 
talked  like  one!  This  is  serious,  boys. 
You’ve  got  to  help  me  think  of  some  ex¬ 
cuse  to  get  rid  of  her — right  away!” 

Rand  and  I  gravely  promised  to  try. 

“But  before  she  gets  her  caiming  orders,” 
roared  Rand,  with  unwonted  pep,  as  the 
boss’s  door  closed,  “I’m  going  to  take  her 
to  lunch!  I  can  get  her  out  in  a  closed 
taxi  to  an  artists’  hangout  I  know  on  the 
South  Side,  where  her  outfit  won’t  knock 
the  lunchers  dead.  Did  you  notice  her 
fringe  gray  eyes,  Gilcoyne,  and  her  cun¬ 
ning  littlc-girly  profile?” 

I  had  noticed.  I'he  narrow  eyes  had 
Ux)kcd  to  me  as  if  they  had  instantly 
taken  in  every  detail  of  Rand’s  indolent 
big  brown  good  looks.  I  feared  for  him. 
.\n  office  tlirtation,  I  knew,  would  just 
alx)ut  mark  the  beginning  of  his  finish 
with  the  MacTavish  .Advertising  .Agency. 
Rand’s  lady  friends  were  the  chief  reason 
for  his  being  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  effi¬ 
cient  advertising  solicitor,  instead  of  the 
star  which  his  business  insight,  his  selling 
tongue  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  he-charm 
of  his  personality  should  have  made  him. 
Rand’s  vices  weren’t  wine,  women  and 
song;  they  were  lingering  luncheons,  nice 
girls  and  business-day  baseball,  which 
have  scuttled  more  commercial  careers 
than  the  former  naughty  old  triad. 

But  in  spite  of  my  delicate  attempts  to 
dissuade  him  from  Ae  luncheon  idea, 
Rand  approached  Miss  Vannah’s  office 
early  next  morning,  his  irresistible  smile 
beginning  confidently  to  glimmer  in  his 
lazy-lidded  black  eyes  and  around  his 
contradictorily  firm  young  mouth. 

He  was  jerked  to  a  standstill  by  the 
glorious  voice  of  Galli-Curci,  which  sud¬ 
denly  burst  from  Miss  A'annah’s  office. 

“What  the  deuce — ”  Rand  and  I 
gasped  in  duet. 

.After  a  minute  Rand  knocked  nervily 
at  the  door,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
eased  in  anyway.  My  curiosity  was  too 
much  for  me;  I  rose  from  my  swivel  chair 
and  followed  him  in. 

Miss  X'annah  was  sitting  at  her  desk, 
her  eyes  closed,  her  pencil  poised  above  a 
scratch-paper  pad.  In  a  comer  of  the 
room  sto<^  a  Humantone  phonograph, 
pouring  forth  soprano  melody. 

“Don’t  speak,  whoever  you  are,”  whis¬ 
pered  Miss  A'annah,  “until  this  record 
has  been  played.” 

We  waited  until  Galli-Curci  had  trilled 
a  coloratura  finish  to  her  atia.  Then 
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Miss  \'annah  untangled  her  remarkably 
long  lashes  and  favored  us  with  a  gray¬ 
eyed  frown. 

Rand  quailed. 

“If  you  haven’t  a  previous  engagement, 

I — would  you — ”  he  flounderingly  began. 
“That  is,  would  you —  Would  you  mind 
telling  us  why  you — write  advertising 
copy  to  the  tune  of  phonograph  music?” 
was  his  cowardly  finish. 

She  closed  her  eyes  once  more. 

“The  suggestive  setting  I  need,”  she 
finally  began,  “in  order  to  write  phono¬ 
graph  advertising,  is  this  combination  of 
hideous  business-office  atmosphere  with 
the  music  of  the  Humantone  phonograph 
itself.  I  write  better  advertising  copy 
than  any  one  else  I  know  of,”  went  on  h« 
modest,  patient  voice,  “because  I  know 
how  to  harness  the  limitless  power  of  sug- 
gption.  Suggestion — suggestion — sugges¬ 
tion,”  she  chanted,  like  a  seeress  in  a 
trance.  “You  can  have  anything  in  the 
world  you  want  if  you’ll  surround  yourseU 
with  the  proper  suggestions.”  She  sud¬ 
denly  opened  her  eyes  full  on  poor  Rand. 
“I’ll  demonstrate  my  method,”  she  offered. 
“W’hat  is  it  you  want  most  in  life?” 

“Money,”  promptly  smiled  Rand.  “Easy 
money,”  he  amended. 

Miss  Vannah  looked  positively  ill  for 
some  seconds.  “The  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  achieving  the  pitiful  thing  that  you 
desire,”  she  finally  murmured  indifferently, 
“is  very  probably  your  own  indolence.  To 
fight  that  by  suggestion  is  perfectly  simple. 
The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  keep  yourself 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  envy  of  the  rich. 
Cultivate  wealthy  acquaintances.  When¬ 
ever  the  impulse  to  shirk  the  dollar  pursuit 
arises,  destroy  it  by  going  about  and  pric¬ 
ing  automobiles,  yachts,  costly  houses — 
soul-stifling  things  of  that  sort.  Create 
extravagant  habits  that  will  soon  enslave 
you  so  that  you  will  be  forever  obliged  to 
live  up  to  them.  You  will  undoubtedly 
succeed — Heaven  pity  you  !  We  should  all 
be  extremely  careful  as  to  the  things  we 
permit  ourselves  to  want,  because  we’re 
so  likely  to  get  them.  Now  leave  me!” 

WE  LEFT  her,  all  right.  We  left  her 
with  such  speed  that  we  capsized 
Gabriel;  the  dear  child  fell  forward  into 
the  room  as  Rand  opened  the  door. 

“Dear  Gawd,  how  I  hate  money!” 
shuddered  Gabriel,  reeling  stagily  down  the 
hall.  “What  a  happy  woman  I’ll  be 
when  I  git  fired  next  Saturday!  I’ll  only 
have  to  take  one  week’s  filt’y  pay.  Oh, 
rapeher!” 

But  Miss  Vannah  was  not  fired  on  the 
following  Saturday.  By  the  following 
Saturday  the  boss  was.  beginning  to  live 
in  fear  that  Miss  Vannah  would  take  a 
notion  to  leave  his  employ.  It  was  this 
way : 

.After  the  finish  of  an  infernal  phono¬ 
graph  selection  which  had  driven  every- 
lx:dy  in  the  office  nearly  crazy,  she  had 
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strolled  into  the  Old  Man’s  sanctum,  an 
office-rule-breaking  cigaret  between  her 
lips,  and  announced: 

“I  want  you  to  tell  the  Humantone  Com¬ 
pany,  please,  that  they  must  immediately 
begin  to  make  phonograph  records  giv¬ 
ing  excerpts — whole  scenes  and  acts — 
from  popular  new  plays.  In  two  months 
from  now,  the  Humantone  Company  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  public  that  it  can  in¬ 
vite  its  friends  in  after  dinner  to  hear  the 
perfectly  reproduced  voices  of  the  Barry  ¬ 
more  brothers  in  a  scene  from  ‘The  Jest,’ 
for  instance,  or  Fay  Bainter  in  an  act  from 
‘East  is  West.’  Get  the  idea?  Tell  the 
Humantone  people  they  mustn’t  waste 
a  minute  before  getting  contracts  with 
producers  and  actors  and  playwrights! 
Some  competitive  phonograph  company  is 
sure  to  be  inspir^  with  the  same  idea 
soon.  How  about  getting  the  Humantone 
president  on  the  telephone  right  away  and 
telling  him  he  must  come  here  for  a  con¬ 
ference  this  afternoon?” 

Without  a  word,  the  boss  reached  fot. 
the  telephone. 

Everybody  knows  by  this  time  what  a 
hit  those  play-extract  records  made  from 
the  day  they  were  first  marketed.  The 
Humantone  phonograph  owner  on  the 
California  fruit-ranch  who  reads  a  maga¬ 
zine  review  lauding  the  exquisite  love- 
scene  in  Billie  Burke’s  newest  comedy, 
or  the  false-alarm  repartee  in  the  boudoir 
episode  from  the  latest  Americanized 
French  farce,  can  enjoy  those  scenes,  hear¬ 
ing  every  shading  of  the  celebrated  voices 
described  by  the  dramatic  reviewer' — 
including  those  haughty  voices  whose 
owners  seldom  leave  New  York — in  less 
than  a  month  after  the  plays  opjen  on 
Broadway.  The  records  are  proving  to 
be  one  hundred  per  cent,  efficient  as  curi- 
osity-whetters  for  the  plays  from  which 
they  are  taken;  they  are  adding  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  theatrical  business  all 
over  the  country,  and  earning  royalties 
for  all  concerned  in  their  making.  On 
the  strength  of  that  one  little  suggestion 
of  Miss  Vannah’s,  the  Humantone  Phono¬ 
graph  Company  doubled  its  advertising 
appropriation,  which  meant  joy-bringing 
commissions  for  the  MacTavish  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency.  Miss  Vannah,  it  was  plain, 
had  the  type  of  business  imagination  which 
generates  ideas  for  new  products,  ideas 
for  new  uses  for  old  products,  and  new 
selling  fields  for  aU  kinds  of  products. 
.\nd  what  rich  new  veins  are  to  the  gold¬ 
mine,  are  ideas  of  that  sort  to  the  ad- 
shop. 

“Gosh,  the  Old  Man’d  let  you  ride 
round  the  office  in  a  tin  Lizzie  if  you  wanted 
to  now,  I  bet,  Miss  Vannah!”  chuckled 
Gabriel,  as  he  respectfully  filed  the  Hu- 
mantone’s  fat  signed  contract. 

She  stared  musingly  at  the  rotimd  face 
of  the  world’s  most  impudent  office  boy. 

“Poor  little  starved  soul!”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  with  a  gesture. 

SOON  after  Miss  Vannah’s  advent,  Rand 
landed  a  much-coveted  camera  ac¬ 
count — thatof  theWestman  Kam-Ra  Com¬ 
pany.  Smilingly  full  of  the  desire  to  tell 
somebody,  and  especially  the  orchid  copy¬ 
writer  to  whom  the  Kam-Ra  advertising 
would  probably  be  assigned,  he  was 
ambling  toward  that  yoimg  woman’s  office 
when  he  came  upon  her.  She  was  clad 
in  a  suit  of  brown  overalls,  bending  low 
over  the  bowl  of  the  office  lavatory.  Her 


eyes  were  closed,  her  expression  rapt. 
She  was  brushing  her  teeth.  Before  her 
were  ranged  tub^  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
best  sellers  among  the  tooth-paste  brands. 
She  brushed  ponderingly,  sensing  the 
effect  on  her  taste-buds,  occasionally  scrib¬ 
bled  a  note  on  the  besprinkled  scratch¬ 
pad  beside  her,  selected  another  brand 
of  tooth-paste  and  brushed  again. 

Randley  hastily  tiptoed  away  from 
there. 

“Wh-what’s  the  idea,  Gilcoyne?”  he 
gasped,  kiddishly  blushing  to  the  loathed 
brown  waves  of  his  hair. 

‘‘MacTavish  has  given  her  the  job  of 
selecting  a  new  flavor  for  the  tooth-paste 
that  your  recently  landed  client,  the 
Daintigirl  Toilet  G<x)ds  Company,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  manufacture,”  I  explained.  “They’re 
dead  anxious  to  find  a  tooth-paste  flavor 
that’ll  be  new  and  distinctive  enough  to 
make  a  real  news  feature  for  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  She’s  tasting  for  ideas  — 
see?” 

“An’  just  before  the  boss  started  her 
on  that  job,  she  was  writin’  some  copy 
for  the  Trouserette  Work-Garment,”  in¬ 
formed  Gabriel,  between  muffled  yodels. 
“Oh,  joy,  oh,  boy  1  She’s  beginnin’  to 
dress  the  partsl” 

That  thought  fired  the  youth’s  imagi¬ 
nation.  One  of  the  simple  (luties  by 
which  his  salary  was  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  made  was  to  clip  and  paste  on  the  office 
bulletin-board  the  daily  newspaper  list 
of  new  Illinois  incorporations,  to  furnish 
new  business  leads  for  us  solicitors.  He 
suddenly  began  to  remember  to  do  that 
little  thing  every  morning  without  being 
told.  He  would  avidly  scan  the  list  and 
then  plead  with  Rand  and  me  and  the  rest 
of  us  to  go  after  accounts  which  in  his 
young  fancy  offered  attractive  possi¬ 
bilities. 

“Aw,  please  chase  up  this  firm  fet  some 
business,”  he  would  beg,  indicating  the 
name  of  the  Neeley  Home  for  Drug  Ad¬ 
dicts.  “If  Vannah  got  this  copy  to  write 
she’d  maybe  take  morphin  and  smoke 
opium  aroimd  here!”  Imploringly  he 
would  point  out  the  extreme  desirability 
of  bringing  into  the  oflace  the  account  of 
the  meagerly  capitalized  Spimgold  Hair 
Bleach  Corporation,  the  Back-to-Nature 
School  of  Dancing  and  the  Parisienne 
Nightgown  Company. 

But  Rand  and  1  gradually  stopp^  mak¬ 
ing  sport  of  Miss  Vannah  behind  her 
small  batik-dyed  back.  We  came  to 
have  a  faith  in  her  amazing  working 
methods  which  was  positively  supersti¬ 
tious.  We  learned  that  after  an  entire 
day  of  reducing  the  office  force  to  a  state 
of  shell-shock  by  her  wearing  of  the  bifur¬ 
cated  work-garment,  she  had  written  the 
woman’s  magazine  advertising  campaign 
which  soon  cleared  the  trouserette  work- 
garment  company’s  factories  of  the  big 
stocks  of  uncontracted-for  trouserettes, 
which  they  had  given  up  hope  of  selling 
at  a  profit  after  the  women  munition-work¬ 
ers  stopped  buying. 

This  was  al^  the  advertising  campaign 
that  has  created  so  large  an  after-the-war 
demand  that,  before  the  end  of  this  siunmer, 
I  think  every  woman  who  owns  a  garden, 
or  does  part  of  her  own  house-cleaning, 
or  goes  camping  or  tramping,  or  who 
merely  likes  any  old  excuse  to  wear  a 
new  kind  of  garment  in  which  she  will 
look  fetching — I  think  every  such  woman 
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will  possess  at  least  one  trouserette  work- 
garment. 

As  for  the  teeth-brushing  performance— 
we  soon  had  it  borne  in  on  us  that  we 
had  therein  witnessed  the  genesis  of  the 
idea  of  the  famous  “Tasteless  Paste  That 
Leaves  No  Taste,”  as  Miss  Vannah’s 
slogan  describes  it.  Instead  of  suggest¬ 
ing  a  new  taste,  as  she  had  been  asked 
to  do,  that  girl  had  told  the  Daintigirl 
Toilet  Goods  Company  that  it  should 
manufacture  a  dentifrice  with  no  taste 
at  all.  She  somehow  sold  them  on  the 
idea. 

And  in  the  advertising  copy  she  wrote 
on  the  “tasteless  paste,”  she  made  me, 
for  one,  feel  that  anybody  who  didn’t 
prefer  an  absence  of  all  taste  while  brush¬ 
ing  his  teeth,  to  the  cool  mintiness  that 
accompanies  and  follows  the  use  of  most 
good  tooth-pastes,  was  a  bit  of  a  %-ul- 
garian,  and  a  brother  to  the  male  scent- 
user.  She  didn’t  violate  advertising  ethics 
by  doing  this  invidiously,  either;  she  simply 
did  it  with  her  little  hatchet  of  feminine 
ability  to  write  between  the  lines. 

.\bout  eighty  per  cent,  of  Chicago’s 
tooth-paste  users,  I  should  judge,  reacted 
to  her  newspaper  advertising  copy  just 
as  I  did — sent  for  samples,  that  is,  and  then 
formed  a  brand-new  tooth-paste  habit; 
and  the  Daintigirl  Comp>any  ordered  the 
preparation  of  a  nationd  tasteless  tooth¬ 
paste  advertising  campaign  from  our 
agency.  After  that  Miss  Evangeline  Van- 
lah  could  have  got  away  with  a  gay  fancy 
for  desk  ornaments  containing  TNT. 

One  gray-and-golden  Indian  -  summer 
afternoon,  Gabrid  greeted  the  return  of 
Rand  and  myself  with  a  series  of  inter¬ 
pretative  dances  easily  recognizable  as  be¬ 
ing  intended  to  convey  the  spirit  of  youth 
and  love.  Keeping  his  stage  smile  and 
gestures  directed  always  toward  Miss 
Vannah’s  closed  door,  he  arched  his  fat 
back  and  tripp)ed  with  the  daintiness  of  a 
happy  hippx>  to  the  music  of  the  imaginary 
pip>es  of  Pan  which  his  sausage  fingers 
were  airily  playing.  Blithely  he  changed 
to  the  Egyptian  mood,  doing  what  he 
could  to  make  angles  of  his  p)added  curves, 
and  at  last  seized  a  cheese-cloth  duster 
which  he  held  flutteringly  on  high,  after 
the  well-known  manner  of  Paul  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  fleeing  from  the  storm,  and  pirouetted 
heftily  to  rest  before  us. 

“Vannah’s  got  a  sweetie!”  he  ecstatically 
explained. 

“Get  me  the  July  ‘Tasteless  Tooth¬ 
paste’  proofs,”  irritably  ordered  Rand. 

“QHE  got  a  longhand  spjecial-delivery  let- 
ter  marked  ‘p)ers’n’l,’  ”  burbled  Ga¬ 
briel,  “an’  she  right  away  yanked  it  op)en  an’ 
gasp)ed  fer  air  and  turned  red  clear  around 
to  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  hid  it  in  the 
front  of  her  battick  kimono  when  the  boss 
came  up  and  asked  her  to  go  into  conf ’rence 
with  him.  Never  saw  her  fussed  before. 
Sa-ay,  wouldn’t  you  love  tuh  see  the  kind 
of  a  lookin’  bird  she’d  fall  fer?” 

“What’s  that  awful  scent?”  I  demanded. 
The  air  was  sickeningly  sweet. 

“Oh,  Miss  Vannah’s  workin’  on  the  copy 
for  Breath  o’  the  Orient  Perfume,”  eagerly 
explained  Gabriel.  “Her  room’s  so  full  of 
it  that  when  I  went  in  there  a  minute  ago 
I  nearly  got  gassed!  An’  you  oughta  see 
that  room!  Say - ” 

A  large  lady  came  rustlingly  into  the 
reception-room,  squeezed  her  way  through 
the  little  door  of  the  railing  which  is 
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supposed  to  keep  out  uninvited  callers,  and 
handed  Gabriel  a  traveling-bag. 

“MacTavish  in?”  she  asked,  puffingly 
starting  down  the  hall  toward  Im  office. 
An  untoly  light  slowly  illiunined  Gabriel’s 
countenance. 

“He’s  right  in  here,  Mrs.  MacTavish,” 
he  answer^,  politely  rushing  to  turn  the 
knob  of  Miss  Vannah’s  door  and  then 
quickly  sidestepping. 

Rand<and  I  spun  around  in  our  swivel- 
chairs,  at  the  perfectly  nondescript  sound 
emitt^  by  the  large  lady,  and  rushed  to 
her  side. 

Perfumed  smoke  floated  from  the  door¬ 
way  of  Miss  Vannah’s  shadowy  office.  It 
was  wafted  from  a  gently  swinging  censer 
filled  with  smoldering  Breath  of  the 
Orient  incense.  The  window-shade  was 
closely  drawn,  and  an  electric  bulb,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  yellow  copy-paper  and  a 
thick  Japanese  shade,  gave  out  a  dim, 
irreligious  light.  Smokmg  a  cigaret,  her 
feet  comfortably  tucked  under  her,  sat 
Miss  Vannah,  on  the  artistically  draped 
divan  which  was  one  of  her  office  neces¬ 
sities.  The  boss  was  sitting  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  said  divan,  both  of  the  chairs  in 
the  room  being  covered  with  pagoda¬ 
shaped  boxes  and  imitation-jade  bottles 
of  Breath  of  the  Orient  perfume,  toilet- 
water,  incense,  sachet-powder  and  bath- 
salts. 

I  think  it  was  several  moments  before 
the  large  lady  spoke. 

“No  wonder,  MacTavish,”  she  began  in 
a  voice  that  ominously  rumbled,  “no  won¬ 
der  you’ve  been  writing  me  letters  all  the 
while  I’ve  been  away,  about  how  the  new 
copywriter’s  worth  her  weight  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  all  that  other  tommy-rot!  No 
wonder,  MacTavish!” 

Rustlingly  she  turned  and  took  her  suit¬ 
case  from  the  purple-faced  Gabriel. 

Miss  Vannah  jumped  to  her  feet.  It  was 
the  swiftest  movement  I’d  ever  seen  her 
make. 

“'T'HIS  is  merely  a  business  conference, 

*  Mrs.  MacTavish,”  she  explained  in 
crisp  tones,  that  nobody  around  the  office 
had  ever  heard  her  use  before.  She  ran  up 
the  window-shade,  stretched  the  full  of  her 
brief  height  to  close  up  the  swaying  censer, 
and  snapped  off  the  Japanese-s^ded  light. 

“I  was  just  telling  your  husband,  Mrs. 
MacTavish,”  she  went  on  in  a  poison- 
ously  sarcastic  little  voice,  “the  sentimental 
confidence  that  he’s  the  stingiest,  meanest 
old  employer  in  the  advertising  business! 
I’ve  made  him  more  real  money  than  all  his 
other  copywriters  put  together  since  I’ve 
been  here,  and  just  now  he’s  refused  me, 
for  the  last  time,  the  kind  of  a  salary  in¬ 
crease  I  know  I’m  worth.  There,  I  hope 
that  convinces  you  that  our  interview 
hasn’t  been  at  all — sentimental?” 

Mrs.  MacTavish  continued  to  glare 
straight  over  Miss  Vannah’s  head,  down 
upon  her  stunned  spouse. 

“MacTavish,”  she  began  fatefully,  “you 
needn’t  think  I’m  fool  enough  to  believe 
a  word  this  indecent-looking,  lying  little 
freak  says!  Until  you  get  her  out  of  your 
<^ce,  don’t  you  dare  try  to  see  me  or  even 
write  to  me!” 

Miss  Vannah  clutched  a  handful  of  the 
departing  black  taffeta. 

“Oh,  wait  a  minute!”  she  giggled  girl¬ 
ishly.  “Your  husband  probably  will  never 
lay  eyes  on  me  again  after  to-day.  See 


this  letter?”  She  took  from  her  blouse  the 
letter  which  had  intrigued  the  sentimental 
fancy  of  Gabriel.  “It’s  a  business  offer 
which  I’m  going  to  accept — an  offer  of  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Publicity  Service 
Advertising  Agency  of  New  York!” 

MacTavish,  Rand,  Gabriel  and  I  gasped. 
The  Publicity  Service  Agency  is  one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  game. 

“And  I  don’t  like  these  clothes  any 
better  than  you  do,  Mrs.  MacTavish!”  she 
declared  vehemently. 

“Then  why  in  the  name  of — ”  began 
Rand,  and  blushingly  stopped  short. 

She  spun  aroimd  on  one  sandal  to  face 
him, 

“T’VE  been  dressing  like  a  rejected  futur- 
1.  ist  sketch,  and  acting  like  a  lady  luna¬ 
tic,  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself 
exactly  what  I  am  to-day — the  most  talked- 
of  person  in  the  advertising  business!” 
she  exulted.  “I  had  to  do  something  like 
this  in  order  to  compete  with  the  male 
of  the  business  species!  In  Detroit,  before 
I  came  here,  you  men,  I  filled  a  man’s-size 
job;  when  I  asked  for  a  man’s-size  salary 
they  wouldn’t  give  it  to  me,  so  I  left.  The 
popular  belief  in  the  superior  ability  of 
the  male,  I  saw,  amounts  to  a  positive 
superstition.  So  I  lay  awake  nights,  till 
I  figured  out  this  way  of  making  the 
popular  belief  in  my  ability  amount  to  a 
superstition.  Mystery  was  the  thing,  I 
concluded.  Be  a  mystery  woman,  said  I  to 
myself.  Anything  a  man  doesn’t  imder- 
stand  awes  him.  And,  incidentally,  toot 
your  own  horn  and  advertise  yours^  and 
your  ability  to  the  business  world  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  the  head  of  every  advertising 
firm  that  pays  a  big  salary  will  know 
all  about  you  inside  of  the  next  three 
months. 

“Well,  I’ve  done  it!  You  all  reacted  just 
beautifully.  And  the  fun  I’ve  had  with 
you — seeing  how  far  I  could  go!  If  any- 
body’d  told  me  I  could  get  away  with  this 
musical-comedy  psychology  in  a  business 
office,  I’d  have  told  him  he  was  wilder 
than  I’ve  been  pretending  to  be!  Well, 
my  present  business  reputation  as  an  ec¬ 
centric  advertising  wizard — a  wonderful 
‘nut’ — is  worth — well,  I  won’t  tell  you  just 
what  my  income’s  going  to  be  with  the 
Publicity  Service,  but  it’s  about  seven 
times  as  much  as  my  mere  good  work 
would  ever  have  brought  me,  if  I’d  stuck 
to  businesslike  manners  and  office  hours 
and  clothes — the  kind  of  clothes  I  aj^lied 
for  this  job  in,  you  know,  and  the  kind 
I’m  going  to  wear  from  now  on. 

“And  I  owe  the  success  of  ray  self -advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  all  to  you,  gentlemen — ^you’re 
al^lutely  the  best  press-agents  outside  of 
the  theatrical  business!  Judging  from  the 
number  of  job  offers  I’ve  had  from  all 
your  business  friends  and  enemies  and 
mere  competitors  all  over  the  country,  you 
men  must  have  made  me  and  my  work  the 
chief  subject  of  conversation  at  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  Convention,  and  at 
every  Advertising  Club  luncheon  and 
PuUman-smoker  powwow  you’ve  attended 
since  I  came  here.  You’ve  made  me 
famous.  All  the  advertising  trade-journals 
are  after  me  for  articles  on  my  working 
methods.  Thank  you  so  much!” 

She  stooped  to  open  the  small  suitcase 
she  had  always  carried  to  and  from  the 
office,  took  out  a  pair  of  French-heeled 
pumps  and  kicked  off  a  sandal. 


“Won’t  you  please  leave  me  now, 
people?”  she  requested — unnecessarily. 

Rand  and  Gabriel  and  I  stood  a  short 
distance  from  her  door,  after  we’d  closed  it 
behind  us,  speechlessly  watching.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  there  emerged  a 
trigly  tailored  little  Miss  Vannah,  a  Miss 
Vannah  with  a  thick  bun  of  dusky  hair 
showing  beneath  the  rim  of  her  smart 
toque,  and  an  entirely  new  set  of  dimples 
showing  in  the  vicinity  of  her  unrouged 
mouth. 

“Gee — didja  put  on  a  wig?”  breathed 
Gabriel. 

“No — took  off  one,  you  little  plump 
rascal,”  laughed  Miss  Evangeline  Vannah. 
She  started  for  him,  one  hand  crooked  into 
a  wicked-looking  nipper.  “For  three 
months  I’ve  been  dying  to  pinch  you,  and 
I’m  going  to  obey  that  impulse  now!” 

With  a  single  long-legged  stride,  Rand 
put  himself  in  her  way. 

“I  wish  I  knew.  Miss  V’annah,  just  when 
you’ve  been  acting  and  when  you  haven’t 
during  the  past  three  months,”  he  de¬ 
clared  solemnly.  “For  instance,  did  you 
mean  all  you  said  about  the  miserable 
game  of  dollar-chasing,  and  what  a  pitiful 
aim  it  was  in  life  and  all  that - ” 

“Oh,  rot!”  vigorously  broke  in  Miss 
Vannah.  “Would  you  Uke  to  know  what 
I  really  think  about  business — dollar- 
chasing?  Well,  I’m  wild  about  it!  I  think 
it’s  the  most  exciting,  most  inspiring,  most 
all-around  worth-while  game  in  the  world!” 

“/^H,  NO,  it  isn’t!”  said  Rand,  staring 
down  at  her.  Rand’s  eyes,  from  where 
I  stood,  suddenly  ceased  to  look  lazy;  they 
seemed  to  look  something  else,  which  so 
disconcerted  Miss  V’annah  that  she  shifted 
her  own  gaze  down  to  the  approximate 
vicinity  of  Rand’s  very  good-looking 
shoulder,  and  began  a  rambling  remark  as 
to  the  imusual  hurry  she  was  in  to  get  home. 

It  wasn’t  till  that  instant  that  1  had  the 
intelligence  to  grab  my  hat  and  try  to 
start  Gabriel  and  myself  on  our  homeward 
ways. 

Rand  went  a  bit  closer  to  Miss  Vannah, 
however,  whereupon  the  enraptured  Gabriel 
refused  to  budge. 

“Miss  Vannah,”  began  Rand  intensely, 
“in  the  last  three  months  I’ve  landed  more 
business  than  I  ever  thought  I  was  capable 
of  getting  in  the  next  three  years.  That’s 
cured  me  of  laziness,  believe  me,  and  it’s 
given  me  a  self-confidence  that’s  going  to 
change  my  whole  life!  And  I  owe  it  to 
you — on  my  word  I  do!  D’you  remember 
that  piece  of  advice  you  handed  me  once? 
When  you  practically  told  me  that,  as  I 
seemed  to  be  too  weak-minded  to  maintain 
a  decent  amount  of  working  pep  by  natural 
methods,  your  advice  would  be  to  keep 
myself  in  a  state  of  perpetual  lowbrow 
envy  of  people  with  money?” 

“Yes,  I  remember,”  smiled  Miss  Vannah. 
“Did  you  follow  it?” 

“I  did  not!”  replied  Rand  grimly.  “But 
I — it — ”  he  began  to  flounder. 

“But  it  made  you  so  fighting  mad  at 
me  and  yourself  both,”  softly  laughed 
Miss  Vannah,  “that  you  plunged  in  and 
did  things  that  I  knew  at  a  glance  were  in 
you!” 

I’d  got  Gabriel  almost  as  far  as  the  door. 

“Somehow,”  breathed  Rand,  “somehow 
I  knew  all  along  that  you  were  a  regular 
girl!”  I  gently  kicked  Gabriel  out  into  the 
corridor  and  closed  the  door  on  than. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

TKe  BeaconKgkt 

OUT  of  the  Wyoming  Bad 
Lands  —  orange,  turquoise- 
green  and  murky  blue,  a 
country  of  outlancUsh  ridges, 
of  streaked  rock,  of  sudden 
twisted  cafions,  a  country 
like  a  dream  of  the  far  side  of  the  moon — 
rode  Cosme  Hilliard  in  a  choking  cloud 
of  alkali  dust.  He  rode  down  Crazy 
Woman’s  Hill  toward  the  sage-brush  flat, 
where  in  a  half-circle  of  cloudless  snow- 
streaked  mountains  lay  the  town  of  Mill¬ 
ings  on  its  rapid  glacier  river. 

Hilliard’s  black  hair  was  powdered  wdth 
dust,  his  olive  face  was  gray,  dust  lay  thick 
in  the  folds  of  his  neck-handkerchief;  his 
pony  matched  the  gray-white  road  and 
plodded  wearily,  coughing  and  tossing  his 
head  in  misery'  from  the  nose-flies,  the 
horseflies,  the  mosquitoes. 

His  rider  seemed  to  be  charmed  into 
patience,  and  yet  his  aquiline  face  was  not 
the  face  of  a  patient  man.  It  was  young 
in  a  keen,  hard  fashion;  the  mouth  and 
eyes  were  those  of  a  Spanish-American 
mother,  golden  eyes  and  a  mouth  originally 
beautiful,  soft  and  cruel,  which  had  been 
tightened  and  straightened  by  a  man’s  will 
and  experience.  It  had  been  used  so 
often  for  careless,  humorous  smiling  that 
the  cruelty  had  been  almost  worked  out 
of  it.  Almost,  but  not  quite. 

Perhaps  his  one  consistent,  his  one  sol¬ 
vent  expression  was  that  of  sdert  restless¬ 
ness.  Cosme  Hilliard  was  not  happy,  was 
not  content,  but  he  was  eternally  enter¬ 
tained.  He  was  not  uplifted  by  the  hopeful 
illusions  proper  to  his  age,  but  he  loved 
adventure.  His  was  a  bitter  face,  bitter  and 
impatient  and  unschooled.  It  seemed  to 
laugh,  to  expect  the  worst  from  life,  and 
not  to  care  greatly  if  the  worst  should 
come.  But  for  such  minor  matters  as  dust 
and  thirst  and  weariness,  he  had  patience. 

Physically  the  young  man  was  hard  and 
well-schooled.  He  rode  like  a  cowboy  and 
carried  a  cowboy’s  rope  tied  to  his  sad¬ 
dle.  And  the  rope  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  used. 

Millings,  that  seemed  so  close  below 
there  through  the  clear  high  atmosphere, 
was  far  to  reach.  The  sun  had  slipped 
down  like  a  thin  bright  coin  back  of  an 
iron  rock,  before  the  traveler  rode  into  the 
town.  His  pony  shied  wearily  at  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  tried  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
buck,  but  a  light  pressure  of  the  spur  and 
a  smiling  word  were  enough  to  change  his 
mind. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool.  Dusty!  You  know  it’s 
not  worth  the  trouble.  Remember  that 
fifty  nailes  you’ve  come  to-day!” 

The  occupants  of  the  motor  snapped  a 
camera  and  hummed  away.  Th'^v  had  no 
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THE  STORY 

CHEILA  ARUNDEL,  a  seventeen-year-oUi. 

elf-like,  elusive  creature,  is  left  by  the 
death  of  her  artist  father  alone  in  the  world. 
Sylvester  Hudson,  owner  of  a  chain  of  rather 
disreputable  hotels  in  the  West,  has  bou^t  a 
picture  from  Arundel,  and  calls  for  it  the  day 
after  the  artist’s  death.  He  takes  Sheila  with 
him  to  his  home  in  Millings,  ostensibly  to  help 
his  wife  and  his  daughters.  Girlie  and  Babe, 
with  the  housework. 

Hudson's  son  Dickie,  clerk  in  the  Aura  HoteL 
is  an  habitual  drunkard,  but  sweet-natured  and 
gentle,  with  a  love  of  beauty  and  a  poetic  sen% 
which  his  father  vaii^  tries  to  suppress.  He  is 
greatly  attracted  by  Sheila,  and  although  forbid¬ 
den  by  Hudson  to  see  her,  determines  to  stand 
by  her  in  case — as  he  thinks  likely — she  may 
need  a  friend.  Mrs.  Hudson  is  je^ous  of  her 
husband’s  interest  in  Sheila,  and  insults  her. 
Hudson  begs  her  to  leave  his  home  and  to  be¬ 
come  barmaid  in  the  Aura.  He  persuades  her 
that  she  can,  in  this  way,  exert  a  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  over  the  town. 


prevision  of  being  stuck  half-way  up 
Crazy  Woman’s  HUl  with  no  water  within 
fifteen  miles,  or  they  wouldn’t  have  ex¬ 
claimed  so  gaily  at  the  beauty  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  the  tired  cowboy. 

“He  looks  like  a  movie  hero,  doesn’t 


But  about  midnight  trouble  came.  Hil¬ 
liard  had  been  irritated  by  the  divided 
attention  of  a  player  opposite  to  him 
across  the  table.  This  man  with  a  long 
thin  face  was  constantly  squinting  past 
Cosme’s  shoulder,  squinting  and  leer¬ 
ing  and  stretching  his  great  full-Upped 
mouth  into  a  queer  half-smile.  At  last, 
abruptly,  the  irritation  came  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  Cosme  threw  an  angry  glance  over 
his  own  shoulder. 

Beside  the  giant  who  had  served  him  his 
drink  a  girl  stood:  a  thin,  straight  girl  in 
black  and  white,  who  held  herself  so  still 
that  she  seemed  painted  there  against  the 
mirror  on  the  w^.  Her  hands  rested  on 
her  slight  hips,  the  fine  pointed  ringless 
fingers  white  against  the  black  stuff  of  her 
dress.  Her  neck  too  was  white,  and  her 
face  the  pure  unpowdered  whiteness  of 
childhood.  Her  chin  was  lifted,  her  lips 
laid  together,  her  eyes,  brilliant  and  clear, 
looked  through  her  surroundings.  She 
was  very  young,  not  more  than  seventeen. 


he?”  said  a  girl. 

“No,  ma’am,”  protested  the  Western  |  'HE  mere  presence  of  a  girl  was  start- 
rivpr  whn  had  h<»pn  a  rbaiiffpiir  onlv  for  *  line  enoueh.  Barmaids  are  unknown 


driver,  who  had  been  a  chauffeur  only  for 
a  fortnight  and  knew  considerably  less 
about  the  insides  of  his  Ford  than  he  did 
about  the  insides  of  Hilliard’s  cow-pony. 
“He  ain’t  no  show.  He’s  the  real  thing. 
Seems  like  you  dudes  got  things  kinder 
twisted.  Things  ain’t  like  shows.  Shows 
is  sometimes  like  things.” 

“The  real  thing”  certainly  behaved  as 
the  real  thing  would.  He  rode  straight  to 
the  nearest  saloon  and  swung  out  of  his 
saddle.  He  licked  the  dust  off  his  lips, 
looked  wistfully  at  the  swinging  door,  and 
turned  back  to  his  pony. 

“You  first.  Dusty — damn  you!”  and  led 
the  stumbling  beast  into  the  yard  of  the 
.\ura.  In  an  hour  or  more  he  came  back. 
He  had  dined  at  the  hotel  and  he  had 
bathed.  His  naturally  vivid  coloring 
glowed  under  the  street  light.  He  was 
shaved  and  brushed  and  sleek. 

He  pushed  through  the  doors  of  the 
bar  and  stepped  into  the  saloon.  It 
was  truly  a  famous  bar — the  Aura — and  it 
deserved  its  fame.  It  shone  bright  and  cool 
and  polished.  There  was  a  cheerful  clink 
of  glasses,  a  subdued  comfortable  sound  of 
talk.  Men  drank  at  the  bar,  and  drank 
and  played  cards  at  the  small  tables.  A 
giant  in  a  white  apron  stood  to  serve  the 
newcomer. 

Hilliard  ordered  his  drink,  sipped  it 
leisurely,  then  wandered  off  to  a  near-by 
table.  There  he  stood  watching  the  game. 
Not  lo^  after,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
and  joined  the  players.  From  then  till 
midnight  he  was  oblivious  of  everything 
but  the  magic  squares  of  pasteboard,  the 
shifting  pile  of  dirty  silver  at  his  elbow, 
the  faces — vacant,  dever,  or  rascally — of 
his  opponents. 


ling  enough.  Bamuids  are  unknown 
to  the  experience  of  the  average  cowboy. 
But  this  girl  was  trebly  startling.  For 
her  face  was  rare.  It  was  not  Western, 
not  even  American.  It  was  a  fine-drawn, 
finished,  old-world  face,  with  long  arched 
eyebrows,  large  lids,  shadowed  eyes,  nos¬ 
trils  a  little  pinched,  a  sad  and  tender 
mouth.  It  was  a  face  whose  lines  might 
have  followed  the  pencil  of  Botticelli— 
those  little  hollows  in  the  cheeks,  that 
slight  exaggeration  of  the  pointed  chin, 
that  silky  rippling  brown  hair.  There  was 
no  touch  of  artifice;  it  was  an  unpainted 
young  face,  hair  brushed  and  knotted 
simply;  the  very  carriage  of  the  body  was 
alien,  supple,  unconscious,  restrained. 

Cosme  Hilliard’s  look  lasted  for  a  min¬ 
ute.  Returning  to  his  opponent  it  met  an 
ugly  grimace.  He  flushed,  and  the  game 
went  on. 

But  the  incident  had  roused  Hilliard’s 
antagonism.  He  disliked  that  man  with 
the  grimacing  mouth.  He  began  to  watch 
him.  An  hour  or  two  later,  Cosme’s  thin 
dark  hand  shot  across  the  table  and 
gripped  the  fellow’s  wrist. 

“Caught  you  that  time,  you  tin-horn,” 
he  said  quietly. 

Instantly,  sdmost  before  the  speech  was 
out,  the  giant  in  the  apron  had  hurled  him¬ 
self  across  the  room  and  gripped  the  cheat, 
who  stood,  a  hand  arrested  on  its  way  to 
his  pocket,  snarling  helplessly.  But  the 
other  players,  his  fellow  sheep-herders,  fell 
away  from  Hilliard  dangerously. 

“No  shootin’,”  said  the  giant,  Carthy, 
hardily.  “No  shootin’  in  the  Aura.  It 
ain’t  adlowed.” 

“No  callin’  names,  either,”  growled  the 
prisoner.  “Me  and  my  friends  would  like 
to  settle  with  the  youthful  stranger.” 
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“Settle  with  him  then,  but  somewheres 
else.  No  fightin’  in  the  Aura.” 

There  was  an  acquiescent  murmur  from 
the  other  table,  and  the  sheep-herder  gave 
in.  He  exchanged  a  look  with  his  friends, 
and  Carthy,  seeing  them  disposed  to  re¬ 
turn  quietly  to  the  game,  left  them  and 
took  up  his  usual  position  behind  the  bar. 
The  barmaid  moved  a  little  closer  to  his 
elbow.  Hilliard  noticed  that  her  eyes  had 
widened  in  her  pale  face.  He  made  a 
brief  contemptuous  excuse  to  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  settled  his  account  with  them  and 
(trolled  over  to  the  bar.  From  Carthy  he 
(cdered  another  drink.  He  saw  the  girl’s 
eyas  studying  the  hand  he  put  out  for  his 
l^ss,  and  he  smiled  a  little  to  himself. 
When  she  looked  up,  he  was  ready  with  his 
golden  eyes  to  catch  her  glance.  Both 
pairs  of  eyes  smiled.  She  came  a  step 
toward  him. 

“I  believe  I’ve  heard  of  you,  miss,”  he 
said. 

A  delicate  pink  stained  her  face  and 
throat,  and  he  wondered  if  she  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  shy. 

“Some  fellows  I  met  over  in  the  Big 
Hem  country  lately  told  me  to  look  you 
up  if  I  came  to  Millings.  They  said  some¬ 
thing  about  Hudson’s  queen.  It’s  the 
Hudson  hotel,  isn’t  it?” 

A  puzzled,  rather  worried,  look  crept 
into  her  eyes,  but  she  avoided  his  question. 
“You  were  working  in  the  Big  Horn  coun¬ 
try?  I  hoped  you  were  from  Hidden 
Creek.” 

“I’m  on  my  way  there,”  he  said.  “I 
know  that  country  well.  You  come  from 
over  there?” 

“No.”  She  smiled  faintly.  “But — ” 
and  here  her  breast  lifted  on  a  deep  ^las- 
modic  sigh,  “some  day  I’m  going  there.” 

“It’s  not  like  any  other  country,”  he 
said,  turning  his  glass  in  his  supple  fin¬ 
gers.  “It’s  wonderful.  But  wild  and 
lonesome.  You  wouldn’t  be  caring  for  it — 
not  for  longer  than  a  sunny  day  or  two, 
I  reckon.” 

He  used  the  native  phrases  with  sure 
familiarity,  and  yet  in  his  speaking  of 
them  there  was  something  unfamiliar. 
Evidently  she  was  puzzled  by  him,  and 
Cosme  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  so  roused 
her  curiosity.  He  was  very  curious  him¬ 
self — so  much  so  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
explosive  moment  of  a  few  short  minutes 
back. 

The  occupants  of  the  second  table 
pushed  away  their  chairs  and  came  over 
to  the  bar.  For  a  while  the  barmaid  was 
busy,  making  their  change,  answering 
their  jests,  bidding  them  good-night.  It 
was,  “Well,  good-night.  Miss  .Arundel,  and 
thank  you.” 

“See  you  next  Saturday,  Miss  .Arundel, 
if  I’m  alive.” 

Hilliard  drummed  on  the  counter  with 
his  finger-tips,  and  frowned.  His  puzzled 
eyes  wove  a  pattern  of  inquiry  from  the 
men  to  the  girl  and  back.  One  of  them,  a 
ruddy-faced  town-boy,  lingered.  He  had 
had  a  drop  too  much  of  the  Aura’s  hos¬ 
pitality.  He  rested  rather  top-heavily 
against  the  bar  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

“.Aren’t  you  going  to  say  me  a  real  good¬ 
night,  Miss  Sheila?”  he  besought,  and  a 
tipsy  dimple  cut  itself  into  his  cheek. 

“Do  go  home,  Jim,”  murmured  the  bar¬ 
maid.  “You’ve  broken  your  promise 
again.  It’s  two  o’clock.” 

He  made  great  ox-eyes  at  her,  his  hand 
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Still  begging,  its  blunt  fingers  curled  up¬ 
ward  like  a  thirsty  cup. 

His  face  was  emptied  of  everything  but 
its  desire. 

It  was  perfectly  evident  that  “Miss 
Sheila”  was  tormented  by  the  look,  by  the 
eyes,  by  the  hand,  by  the  very  presence  of 
the  boy.  She  press^  her  lips  tight,  drew 
her  fine  arched  brows  together,  and  twisted 
her  fingers. 

“I’ll  go  home,”  he  asserted  obstinately, 
“when  you  tell  me  a  proper  goo’-night — 
not  before.” 

Her  eyes  glittered.  “Shall  I  tell  Carthy 
to  turn  you  out,  Jim?” 

He  smiled  triumphantly.  “Uh,”  said 
he,  “your  watch-dog  went  out.  Dickie 
called  him  to  answer  the  telephone.  Now 
will  you  tell  me  good-night,  Sheila?” 

Cosme  hoped  that  the  girl  would  glance 
at  him  for  help;  he  had  his  long  steel  mus¬ 
cles  braced;  but,  after  a  moment’s  thought 
— “and  she  can  think.  She’s  as  cool  as 
she’s  shy,”  commented  the  observer — she 
put  her  hand  on  Jim’s.  He  grabbed  it, 
pressed  his  lips  up>on  it. 

“Goo’-night,”  he  said.  “Goo’-night. 
I’ll  go  now.”  He  swaggered  out  as  though 
she  had  given  him  a  rose. 

The  barmaid  put  her  hand  beneath  her 
apron  and  rubbed  it.  Cosme  laughed 
a  little  at  the  quaint  action.  • 

“Do  they  give  you  lots  of  trouble.  Miss 
Arundel?”  he  asked  her  sympathetically. 

She  looked  at  him.  But  her  attitude 
was  not  as  simple  and  friendly  as  it  had 
been.  Evidently  her  little  conflict  with 
Jim  had  jarred  her  humor.  She  looked 
distressed,  angry.  Cosme  felt  that,  un¬ 
fairly  enough,  she  lumped  him  with  the 
enemy.  He  wondered  if  she  had  given 
the  enemy  its  name,  if  her  experience  had 
given  her  the  knowledge  of  such  names. 

He  had  a  vision  of  the  pretty,  delicate 
little  thing  standing  there  ni^t  after 
night  as  though  divided  by  the  bar 
from  prowling  beasts.  And  yet  she  was 
known  over  the  whole  wide,  wild  country 
as  “Hudson’s  queen.”  Her  crystal  child¬ 
like  look  must  be  one  of  those  extraordi¬ 
nary  survivals,  a  piteous  sort  of  accident. 

Cosme  called  himself  a  sentimentalist. 
Spurred  by  this  reaction  against  his 
romantic  tendencies,  he  leaned  forward. 
He  too  was  going  to  ask  the  barmaid  for 
a  good-night  or  a  greeting  or  a  good-by. 

His  hand  was  out  when  he  saw  her  face 
stiffen,  her  lips  open  to  an  “Oh!”  of  warn¬ 
ing  or  of  fear.  He  wheeled  and  flung  up 
his  arm  against  a  hurricane  of  blows. 

His  late  opponents  had  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  Carthy’s  absence,  and  to  in¬ 
flict  chastisement  prompt  and  merciless 
upon  the  “youthful  stranger.”  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  small  frightened  “oh,” 
Cosme  would  have  been  down  at  once. 

With  that  moment’s  advantage  he 
fought  like  a  tiger,  his  golden  eyes  ablaze. 
Swift  and  dangerous  anger  was  one  of  his 
gifts.  He  was  against  the  wall,  he  was 
tom  from  it.  One  of  his  opponents  stag¬ 
gered  across  the  room  and  fell,  another 
crumpled  up  against  the  bar.  Hilliard 
wheeled  and  jabbed,  plunged,  was  down, 
was  up,  bleeding  and  laughing.  He  was 
whirled  this  way  and  that;  the  men  from 
whom  he  had  stmek  himself  free  recovered 
themselves,  closed  in  upon  him. 

*  A  blow  between  the  eyes  half  stunned 
him,  another  on  his  mouth  silenced  his 
laughter.  The  room  was  getting  blurred. 
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He  was  forced  back  against  the  bar,  fight¬ 
ing.  The  snarling  laughter  was  not  his 
now,  but  that  of  the  cheat. 

Something  gave  way  behind  him;  it  was 
as  if  the  bar  against  which  he  was  bent 
backward  had  melted  to  him  and  hard¬ 
ened  against  his  foes.  For  an  instant  he 
was  free  from  blows  and  tearing  hands. 
He  saw  that  a  door  in  the  bar  had  opened. 
There  was  a  small  pressure  on  his  arm,  a 
pressure  which  he  blindly  obeyed.  In 
front  of  him  another  doer  opened  and 
closed.  He  heard  the  shooting  of  a  bolt. 

He  was  in  the  dark.  The  sm^  pressure, 
cold  through  the  tom  silk  sleeve  of  his 
white  shirt,  continued  to  urge  him  swiftly 
along  a  passage.  He  was  allowed  to  rest 
an  instant  against  a  wall.  A  dim  electric 
light  was  turned  on  with  a  sharp  little 
sound  above  his  head.  He  found  himself 
at  the  end  of  an  open  hallway.  Before 
him  lay  the  brilliant  velvet  night. 

Hilliard  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  eyes 
trying  to  clear  his  vision.  He  felt  sick  and 
giddy.  The  little  barmaid’s  face,  all  ter¬ 
rified  and  urgent  eyes,  danced  up  and 
down. 

“Don’t  waste  any  time,”  she  said.  “Get 
out  of  Millings.  Where’s  your  pony?” 

.At  that  he  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 

“I’m  not  leaving  Millings  till  to-mor¬ 
row,”  he  said  imcertainly,  with  wounded 
lips.  “Don’t  look  like  that,  girl.  I’m  not 
much  hurt.  If  I’m  not  mistaken,  your 
watch-dog  is  back  and  verv  much  on  his 
job.  I  reckon  that  our  friends  will  leave 
Millings  considerably  before  I  do.” 

In  fact  behind  them  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  there  was  a  sort  of  roar.  Carthy 
had  returned  to  avenge  the  .Aura. 

“You’re  sure  you’re  not  hurt?  You’re 
sure  they  won’t  try  to  hurt  you  again?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Not  they.”  He 
stood  looking  at  her  and  the  mist  slowly 
cleared,  his  vision  of  her  steadied.  “Shall 
I  see  you  to-morrow?” 

She  drew  back  from  him  a  little.  “No,” 
she  said.  “I  sleep  all  the  morning.  And 
afterward  I  don’t  see  any  one  except  a 
few  old  friends.  I  go  riding.” 

He  puckered  his  eyelids  inquiringly. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  reckless  fling  of  his 
shoulder,  he  t  out  his  hand  boldly  and 
caught  her  small  pointed  chin  in  his  palm. 
He  bent  dowm  his  head. 

She  stood  there  quite  still  and  white, 
looking  straight  up  into  his  face.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  smoothness  of  her  little  cool  chin 
photographed  itself  upon  his  memor}^ 
As  he  bent  down  closer  to  the  grave  and 
tender  lips,  he  was  suddenly,  unaccount¬ 
ably,  fri^tened  and  asham^.  His  hand 
dropped,  sought  for  her  small  limp  hand. 
His  Ups  shift^  from  their  course  and  went 
lower,  just  brushing  her  fingers. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  confusedly. 
He  was  painfully  embarrassed.  “I — I 
wanted  to  thank  you.  Good-by.” 

She  said  good-by  in  the  smallest  sweet 
voice  he  had  ever  heard.  It  foUowed  his 
memory  like  some  weary  pitiful  Uttle 
ghost. 

CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

In  tke  Public  Eye 

O  SIGHT  was  more  familiar  to  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Resident  streets 
than  that  of  Sylvester  Hudson’s  Ford 
sUding  up  ti  the  curb  in  front  of  his  hotel 
at  two  o’clo'k  of  a  summer  afternoon. 
He  would  slip  out  from  under  his  steering- 
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wheel,  his  linen  duster  flapping  about  his 
long  legs,  and  would  stalk  through  the 
rocking  meditative  observers  on  the  piazza 
and  throu^  the  lobby  past  Dickie’s  frozen 
stare,  up-stairs  to  the  door  of  Miss  Arun¬ 
del’s  “suite.”  There  he  was  bidden  to 
come  in.  A  few  minutes  later  they  would 
come  down  together,  Sheila,  too,  passing 
Dickie  wordle^y,  and  they  would  hum 
away  from  Millings,  leaving  a  veil  of  golden 
dust  to  smother  the  comments  in  their 
wake. 

There  were  days  when  Sheila’s  pony, 
a  gift  from  Jim  Greely,  was  led  up  earlier 
than  the  hour  of  Hudson’s  arrival,  on 
which  days  Sheila,  in. a  short  skirt,  a  boy’s 
shirt  and  a  small  felt  Stetson,  would  ride 
away  alone  toward  the  mountain.  Some¬ 
times  Jim  rode  with  her.  It  was  not 
always  possible  to  forbid  him. 

'^HE  day  after  Cosme  Hilliard’s  spectac- 
l-  ular  passage  was  one  of  Hudson’s  days. 
The  pony  did  not  appear,  but  Sylvester 
did,  and  came  down  with  his  prize.  The 
lobby  was  crowded.  Sheila  threaded 
her  way  among  the  medley  of  tourists, 
paused,  and  deliberately  drew  near  to  the 
desk.  At  the  sight  of  her  Dickie’s  white¬ 
ness  dyed  itself  scarlet.  He  rose,  and  with 
an  apparent  effort  lifted  his  eyes  to  her 
look. 

They  did  not  smile  at  each  other.  Sheila 
qioke  sharply,  each  word  a  little  soft  lash. 

“I  want  to  ^)eak  to  you.  Will  you 
come  to  my  sitting-room  when  I  get  back?” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Dickie.  It  was  the  tone 
of  an  unwincing  pride.  Under  the  desk, 
Udden  from  sight,  his  hand  was  a  white- 
knuckled  fist. 

Sheila  passed  on,  trailed  by  Hudson, 
who  was  smiling  not  agreeably  to  himself. 
Over  the  smile  he  gave  his  son  a  cruel  look. 
It  was  as  though  an  enemy  had  said, 
“Hurts  you,  doesn’t  h?”  Dickie  returned 
the  look  with  level  eyes. 

The  rockers  on  the  piazza  stopped  rock¬ 
ing,  stopped  talking,  stopped  breathing,  it 
would  seem,  to  watch  Sylvester  help  Sheila 
into  his  car — not  that  he  helped  her  greatly 
— she  had  an  appearance  of  melting 
through  his  bands  and  getting  into  her 
place  beside  him  by  a  sort  of  sleight  of 
body.  He  made  a  series  of  angular  move¬ 
ments,  smiled  at  her  and  started  the  car. 

“Well,  little  girl,”  said  he,  “where  to 
this  afternoon?” 

When  Sheila  rode  her  pony  she  al¬ 
ways  rode  toward  the  Hill.  But  in  that 
duration  she  had  never  allowed  Sylves¬ 
ter  to  take  her.  She  looked  vaguely 
through  the  wind-shield  now  and  said, 
“Anywhere — that  caAon,  the  one  we  came 
home  by  last  week.  It  was  so  queer.” 

“It’ll  be  dem  dusty,  I’m  afraid.” 

“I  don’t  care.”  Sheila  wrapped  her 
gray  veil  over  her  small  hat,  which  fitted 
close  about  her  face.  “I’m  getting  used 
to  the  dust.  Does  it  ever  rain  around 
Millings?  And  does  it  ever  stop  blowing?” 

“We  don’t  like  Millings  to-day,  do  we?” 

Sylvester  was  bending  his  head  to  peer 
through  the  gray  mist  of  her  veil.  She 
held  herself  stiffly  beside  him,  showing  the 
profile  of  a  small  Sphinx.  Suddenly  it 
turned  slightly,  seemed  to  wince  back. 
Girlie,  at  Uie  gate  o'!  No.  18  Cottonwood 
Avenue,  had  stopped  to  watch  them  pass. 
Girlie  did  not  speak.  Her  face  looked 
■nitten,  the  ripe  fruit  had  turned  bitter 
^)on  her  ruddy  lips.  The  tranquil  empti¬ 
ness  of  her  beauty  had  filled  itself  stormily. 
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Sheila  did  not  answer  Hudson’s  re¬ 
proachful  question.  She  leaned  back, 
dropped  back,  rather,  into  a  tired  little 
heap  and  let  the  country  slide  by — the 
strange  wide  broken  country  with  its 
circling  mesas,  its  somber  grays  and  browns 
and  dusty  greens,  its  bare  purple  hills, 
rocks  and  sand  and  golden  dirt,  and  now 
and  then,  in  the  sudden  valley-bottoms, 
swaying  groves  of  vivid  green  and  rib¬ 
bons  of  emerald  meadows. 

“What  was  the  row  last  night?”  asked 
Sylvester  in  his  voice  of  cracked  tender¬ 
ness.  “Carthy  says  there  was  a  bunch  of 
toughs.  Were  you  scared  good  and  plenty? 
I’m  sorry.  It  don’t  happen  often,  believe 
me. 

“I  wish  you  could  ’a’  heard  Carthy 
talking  about  you,  Sheila,”  went  on  Syl¬ 
vester,  his  eyes,  filled  with  uneasiness, 
studying  her  silence  and  her  huddled  small¬ 
ness — hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  light 
coat,  veiled  face  turned  a  little  aw’ay — 
“say,  that  would  ’a’  set  you  up  all  right! 
Talk  about  beacons!” 

Here  she  flashed  round  on  him,  as 
though  her  whole  body  had  been  electri¬ 
fied.  “Tell  me  all  that  again,”  she  begged 
in  a  voice  that  he  could  not  interpret, 
except  that  there  was  in  it  a  sound  of 
tears.  “Tell  me  again  about  a  beacon.” 

He  stammered.  He  was  confused.  But 
stumblingly  he  tried  to  fulfil  her  demand. 
Here  was  a  thirst  for  something,  and  he 
wanted  above  everything  in  the  world  to 
satisfy  it.  Sheila  listened  to  him  with  un¬ 
steady  parted  lips.  He  could  see  them 
through  the  veil. 

“You  still  think  I  am  that?”  she  asked. 

He  was  eager  to  prove  it  to  her.  “Still 
think?  Still  think?  Why,  girl,  I  don’t 
hev  to  think.  Don’t  the  till  box  speak 
for  itself?  Don’t  Carthy  handle  a  crowd 
that’s  growing  under  his  eyes?  Don’t  we 
sell  more  booze  in  a  week  now  than  we 
used  to  in  a — ”  Suddenly  he  realized 
that  he  was  on  the  wrong  tack.  It  was 
his  first  break.  He  drew  in  a  sharp  breath 
and  stopped,  his  face  flushing  deeply. 

“Yes?”  questioned  Sheila,  melting  her 
syllables  like  slivers  of  ice  on  her  tongue. 
“Go  on.” 

“Er — er,  don’t  we  draw  a  finer  lot  of 
fellows  than  we  ever  did  before?  Don’t 
they  behave  more  decent  and  orderly? 
Don’t  they  get  civilization  just  for  looking 
at  you.  Miss  Sheila?” 

“And — and  booze?  Jim  Greely  for  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  James  Greely  of  the  Millings 
National  Bank — he  never  used  to  patronize 
the  .\ura.  .And  now  he’s  there  every 
night  till  twelve  and  often  later,  for  he 
won’t  obey  me  any  more.  I  wonder 
whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greely  are  glad  that 
you  are  getting  a  better  type  of  customer! 
Mrs.  Greely  almost  stopped  me  on  the 
street  the  other  day — that  is,  she  almost 
got  up  courage  to  speak  to  me.  Before 
now  she’s  cut  me,  just  as  Girlie  does,  just 

as  your  wife  does,  just  as  Dickie  does - ” 

“Dickie  cut  you?”  Sylvester  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  uneasily,  but  with 
a  strained  note  of  alarm.  “That’s  a  good 
one.  Miss  Sheila!  I  kinder  fancied  you 
did  the  cuttin’  there.” 

“Dickie  hasn’t  spoken  to  me  since  he 
came  to  me  that  day  when  he  heard  what 
I  was  going  to  do  and  tried  to  talk  me  out 
of  doing  it.” 

“Yes’m.  He  came  to  me  first,”  drawled 
Sylvester. 
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They  were  both  silent,  busy  with  the 
amazing  memory  of  Dickie,  of  his  dishev¬ 
eled  fury,  of  his  lashing  eloquence.  He 
had  burst  in  upon  his  family  at  breakfast 
that  April  morning  when  Millings  was 
hummi^  with  the  news,  had  advanced 
upon  his  father,  stood  above  him. 

“Is  it  true  that  you  are^going  to  make  a 
barmaid  of  Sheila?” 

Sylvester,  in  an  effort  to  get  to  his  feet, 
had  been  held  back  by  DicWe’s  thin  hand 
that  shot  out  at  him  like  a  sword. 

“Sure  it’s  true,”  Sylvester  had  said 
coolly.  But  he  had  not  felt  cool.  He  had 
felt  shaken  and  confused.  The  boy’s 
entire  self-forgetfulness,  his  entire  absence 
of  fear,  had  made  Hudson  feel  that  he  was 
talking  to  a  stranger,  a  not  inconsiderable 
one. 

“It’s  true,  then.”  Dickie  had  drawn  a 
big  breath.  “You — you — ”  he  seemed  to 
swallow  an  epithet,  “you’ll  let  that  girl  go 
into  your  filthy  saloon  and  make  money 
for  you  by  her — by  her  prettiness  and  her 
ignorance - ” 

“Say,  Dickie,”  his  father  had  drawled, 
“you  going  to  run  for  the  legislature? 
Such  a  lot  of  t’.T^sy  words!”  But  anger 
and  alarm  were  i  sing  in  him. 

“You’ve  fetched  her  away  out  here,” 
w’ent  on  Dickie,  “and  kinder  got  her  cor¬ 
nered,  and  you’ve  talked  a  lot  of  slush  to 
her  and  you’ve - ” 

Here  Girlie  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Well,  anj'way,  ^e’s  a  willing  \-ictim, 
Dickie,”  Girlie  had  said. 

Dickie  had  flashed  her  one  look.  “Is 
she?  I’ll  see  about  that.  Where’s 
SheUa?” 

Mrs.  Hudson  and  Sylvester  had  spoken 
together:  Mrs.  Hudson — "Dollin’  up  in 
the  hotel  suite  Sylly  has  gave  her.”  and 
Sylvester — ^“None  of  your  damned  busi¬ 
ness!” 

.And  then,  there  was  Sheila's  memory. 
Dickie  had  come  upon  her  in  a  confusion 
of  boxes,  her  little  trunk  half-unpacked, 
its  treasures  scattered  over  the  chairs  and 
floor.  Sheila  had  lifted  to  him  from  where 
she  knelt  a  glowing  and  excited  face.  “Oh 
Dickie,”  she  had  said, .  her  rehet  at  her 
escape  from  Mrs.  Hudson  pouring  music 
into  her  voice,  “have  you  heard?” 

He  had  sat  down  on  one  of  the  plush 
chairs  as  though  he  felt  weak.  Then  he 
had  got  up  and  walked  to  and  fro  while 
she  described  her  dream,  the  beauty  of 
her  chosen  mission,  the  gloiy*  of  the  saloon 
whose  high  priestess  she  had  become.  .And 
Dickie  had  listened  with  the  bitter  and 
disillusioned  and  tender  face  of  a  father 
hearing  the  prattle  of  a  beloved  child. 

YOU  honest  think  all  that,  Sheila?” 

he  had  asked  her  patiently. 

She  had  started  again,  standing  now  to 
face  him  and  beginning  to  be  angry  at  his 
look.  This  boy  whom  she  had  lifted  up 
to  be  her  friend! 

“Say,”  Dickie  had  drawled,  “Poppa’s 
some  guardian!”  He  had  advanced  upon 
her  as  though  he  wanted  to  shake  her. 
“You  gotta  give  it  right  up,  Sheila,”  he 
had  saW  sterffly.  “It’s  not  to  go  through. 
Say,  girl,  you  don’t  know  much  about  bars.” 

He  had  painted  a  picture  for  her, 
drawing  partly  upon  experience,  partly 
upon  his  imagination,  the  gift  of  vivid 
metaphor  descending  upon  him.  He  used 
words  that  bit  into  her  memoiy.  Sheila 
had  listened  and  then  she  had  put  her 
hands  over  her  ears.  He  pulled  them 
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SKeita  wou}d  ridt  away  alont  toward  the  mountain  of  her  dreams. 

down.  He  went  on.  Sheila’s  Irish  blood  Sylvester  was  silent  while  they  climbed  of  his  spirit.  The  indeterminate  lips  had 
had  boiled  up  into  her  brain.  She  stormed  the  hill.  He  changed  gears  and  sounded  shut  hard,  the  long-lashed  eyes  had  def- 
back  at  him.  his  horn.  They  passed  another  motor  on  initely  put  a  guard  upon  their  dreams. 

“It’s  you,  it’s  your  use  of  the  .\ura,  that  a  dangerous  curve.  They  began  to  drop  He  was  shockingly  thin  and  colorless,  how- 
has  been  its  only  shame,  Dickie,”  was  the  down  again.  ever.  Sheila  dwelt  painfully  upon  the 

last  of  all  the  things  she  had  said.  “Some  day,”  said  Sylvester  in  a  quiet  sort  of  devastation  she  had  wrought: 

At  which  Dickie,  standing  very  still,  had  voice,  “I’ll  break  every  bone  in  Dickie’s  Girlie’s  face,  and  Dickie’s,  and  Jim’s!  A 

answered:  “If  you  go  there  and  stand  body.”  He  murmured  something  more  ^eving  pressure  squeezed  her  heart,  she 

behind  the  bar  all  night  with  Carthy  to  under  his  breath,  in  too  low  a  tone,  for-  lifted  her  chest  with  an  effort  on  a  stifled 
keep  hands  off,  I — I  swear  I’ll  never  set  tunately,  for  Sheila’s  ear.  From  her  posi-  breath. 

foot  inside  the  place  again.  You  ain’t  tion  behind  the  bar,  she  had  become  used  “God!  Sheila,”  said  Sylvester  harshly. 

a’  goin’  to  be  my  beaconlight - ”  to  swearing.  She  had  heard  a  strange  The  car  wobbled  a  little.  “Ain’t  you 

“Well,  then,”  said  Sheila,  “I  shall  have  variety  of  language.  But  when  Sylvester  happy,  girl?” 
done  one  good  thing  at  least  by  being  drew  upon  his  expierience  and  his  fancy, 

there.”  the  artist  in  him  was  at  work.  OHEILA  looked  up  at  him.  Her  veil  was 

Dickie,  going  out,  had  passed  Sylvester  “Do  you  suppose,”  asked  his  companion  wet  against  her  cheeks, 

on  his  way  in.  They  had  looked  at  each  in  an  impersonal  tone,  “that  it  was  really  “Last  night,”  she  said  unevenly,  “a  man 

other  with  a  look  that  cut  in  two  the  tie  a  hard  thing  for  Dickie  to  do — to  give  it  was  going  to  kiss  me  on  my  mouth  and — 
between  them,  and  Sheila,  running  to  up,  I  mean?”  and  he  changed  his  mind  and  kissed  my 

Sylvester,  had  burst  into  tears.  “By  the  look  of  him  the  last  few  hand  instead.  He  left  a  smear  of  blood 

months,”  snarled  Sylvester,  “I  should  say  on  my  fingers  from  where  those — those 

Tie  motor  hummed  evenly  on  its  way.  it  had  taken  out  of  him  what  little  real  other  men  had  struck  his  lips.  I  don’t 
It  began,  with  a  change  of  tune,  to  climb  feller  there  ever  was  in.”  know  why  it  f-frightens  me  so  to  think 

the  grad^  side  of  one  of  the  enormous  Sheila  considered  this.  She  remem-  about  that.  But  it  does.”  She  seemfcd  to 
mesas.  Sheila,  having  lived  through  again  bered  Dickie,  as  he  had  risen  above  the  collapse  into  a  little  sobbing  child, 

that  scene  with  Diclde,  took  out  a  small  desk  half  an  hour  before.  She  did  not  “And  every  day  when  I  wake  up,”  she 

handkerchief  and  busied  herself  with  it  contradict  Sylvester.  She  had  learned  not  wailed,  “I  t-taste  whisky  on  my  tongue 
under  her  veil.  She  laughed  shakily.  to  contradict  him.  But  Dickie’s  face  with  and  I — I  smell  cigaret  smoke  in  my  hair. 

“Perhaps  a  beacon  does  more  good  by  its  tight-knit  look  of  battle  stood  out  very  And  I  d-dream  about  jnen  looking  at  me — 
warning  people  away  than  by  attracting  clear  to  refute  the  accusation  of  any  loss  the  way  Jim  looks.  And  I  can’t  let  my- 
them,”  she  said.  “Dickie  has  certainly  of  manliness.  He  was  still  a  quaint  and  self  think  of  father  any  more.  He  us^ 
kept  his  word.  I  don’t  believe  he’s  ruffled  Dickie.  But  he  was  vastly  aged,  to  hold  his  chin  up  and  walk  along  as  if 
touched  a  drop  since  I’ve  been  barmaid.  From  seventeen  to  twenty-seven  he  he  looked  above  every  one  and  everything. 
Mr.  Hudson.  I  should  think  you’d  be  seemed  to  have  jumped  in  a  few  weeks.  I  don’t  believe  he’d  ever  seen  a  barmaid 
proud  of  him.”  A  key  had  turned  in  the  formerly  open  door  (Continued  on  page  gS) 
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M  arjorit  ‘Daw.  • 


Tk  e  C  r  e  e  A  of  t  h  e  Ingenue 

®  y  ^  e  t  er  9^  erritt 


TVyTAYBE  vampires  and  designing  war-widows  are  the 
only  simple  and  natural  people,  and  all  sweet  young 
things  are  steeped  in  relentless  purposefulness. 

For  you  seldom  find  a  sinuous  sequined  home-destroyer 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  acting  up  thus  in  flpite  of  herself, 
like  the  gas-jet  in  the  boarding-house  hall. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  convinced  ingenue  like  Marjorie 
Daw,  a  thing  of  dimples,  pouts  and  curl-shaking,  knows 
what  she  is  about  all  the  time. 

Because  she  is  acting  on  principle. 

I  have  the  plain  truth  from  Marjorie  herself,  that  very 
Marjorie  who  recently  left  off  acting  with  Douglas  Fairbanks 
to  become  a  star  that  shines  by  herself. 

Says  Marjorie,  very  sweetly: 

Everybody's  Mttfazine,  June.  1920 


“/  believe  in  plays  that  have  happy  endings. 

“/  believe  people  come  to  the  theatre  to  forget  their  problems 
and  they  should  not  be  disappointed. 

‘7  believe  in  protecting  the  lovely  illusions  of  youth. 

“I  believe  the  cynical  titles  that  are  creeping  into  fhns 
should  be  weeded  out. 

‘7  believe  in  comedy — gay,  sparkling,  su'eet  comedy. 

‘7  believe  in  sweet  heroines. 

^‘And  I  intend  to  be  always  just  as  su'eet  as  I  can  possibly 
be." 

Seeing  that  nothing  could  shake  her  dulcet  determination 
I  left  her  to  her  candied  devices. 

She  is  a  sweet  thing. 

And  they  say  she  lives  in  a  barley-sugar  bimgalow  in 
California  with  a  babv  brother  almost  as  sweet  as  herself. 
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Simple  Simon  and  the  Fourtn  Dimension 


By  Ruth  Sawyer 

Author  of  '‘‘The  ‘Primrost  Ptng,  ”  “Sevon  MiUs  to  S^rdon' 


Did  you  ever  happen  to  notice 
the  way  Fate  has  of  WTiting 
some  folks  up  for  the  funny 
sheet  of  Life,  fixing  them  there 
as  firmly  and  .for  all  time  as 
if  they  had  been  a  serial  comic 
cartoon?  The  more  serious  they  try  to 
be  the  harder  the  world  laughs  at  them. 
And  the  only  way  out  for  those  folks  is  to 
quit  being  serious  and  laugh  along  with  the 
world. 

That  is,  of  course,  if  you  have  a  sense  of 
humor  to  begin  with.  Luckily  for  Simon, 
he  had. 

First  of  all  Simon  was  a  joke  on  his 
parents,  who  oddly  enough  wanted  a  ^1, 
and  had  trimmed  up  a  bassinet  in  pink 
for  him  and  picked  out  the  name  of 
Angelica.  Likewise  was  he  a  joke  on  the 
town  of  Haddock  Harbor,  which  had  specu¬ 
lated  on  his  arrival  some  nineteen  years — 
on  and  off — and  had  finally  given  him  up. 
Ever>'body  had  settled  down  comfortably 
to  disposing  of  his  inheritance  to  local 
charities  when  he  came  along,  thereby 
depriving  many  praiseworthy  institutions 
of  considerable  money.  I  quote  the  Had¬ 
dock  Harbor  Free  Democrat. 

His  mother  made  him  a  joke  on  himself 
by  adding  to  the  surname  of  Simple  the 
given  name  of  Simon.  It  was  her  maiden 
name,  poor  lady,  and  she  never  lived  long 
enough  to  find  out  the  awfulness  of  the 
thing  she  had  done.  The  nickname  fas¬ 
ten^  itself  on  to  him  like  a  part  of  his 
own  person. 

Now  I  believe  it  is  proper  when  one  is 
writing  biographical  fiction  about  any  one 
else  to  begin  with  a  description  as  flattering 
as  possible.  I  am  sorr>’  for  this,  for  I 
seem  to  have  as  few  adjectives  of  the  proper 
size  to  fit  Simon  as  Bud  French’s  furnish¬ 
ing  emporium  had  ready-made  clothes. 
Simon’s  size  was  a  town  joke  the  same  as 
his  name;  and  there’s  a  story  that  once 
Bud  French  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
window  display  of  his  spring  suit  with  a 
large  placard  reading: 

“Simple  Simon  went  a-shopping  for  to  get  a 
suit. 

We  sewed  him  up  a  ‘three-in-one.’  Say, 
isn’t  Simon  cute!*’ 

I  can’t  honestly  swear  to  the  truth  of 
this,  for  I  never  saw  it  myself.  But  I 
know'  Bud  French  had  nerve  enough  to 
do  it — and  Simon  humor  enough  to  stand 
for  it. 

Simon  was  gigantic,  and  by  that  I  don’t 
mean  fat.  He  was  too  hard  and  well 
packed  to  be  classed  with  the  ordinary 
suetty  fat  man.  And  he  wasn’t  lazy  or 
humid,  either.  He  was  just  big  in  a 
way-back-to-creatk)n  sort  of  way  that  out¬ 
stripped  everything  around  him.  The  last 
time  we  measured  him  he  was  six  feet 
seven  and  still  growing,  and  he  tipped  the 
scales  at  a  scant  three  hundred  and  forty. 
His  head  was  colossal,  his  hands  match^ 
up  pretty  well  with  one  of  those  Greek 
figures  done  heroic  size. 


Here  u  the  charming  romance  of  an 
over-sized  man  with  a  gigantic  good 
nature.  What  ruffled  it  smd  how  it 
got  smoothed  out  make  up  the  story — 
one  of  Ruth  Sawyer’s  delightful  com¬ 
binations  of  wUmsical  humor  and 
quaint  tenderness. 

With  a  great  hulking  exterior  like  this 
and  an  interior  that  yearned  for  poetry 
and  all  things  beautiful,  you  can  easily  see 
that  the  inside  and  outside  of  Simon  ^dn’t 
match.  It  was  this,  I  guess,  that  made 
him  such  a  joke  on  himself,  and  the  saving 
grace  was  that  he  fell  for  it  early.  When¬ 
ever  there  was  a  laugh,  he  joined  in — he 
saw  to  it  that  folks  could  laugh  with  him 
but  never  at  him. 

As  the  owner  of  the  Simple  fortunes — 
father  and  grandfathers  before  that  had 
made  it  in  the  shipyards  of  Simple  & 
Son,  as  old  an  institution  in  Haddock 
Harbor  as  the  sea  itself — Simon  could 
have  had  nearly  anything  money  could 
buy. 

But  what  Simon  wanted  most  was  not 
purchasable.  He  had  dreams  of  being 
a  poet — a  musician — an  artist — one  of 
those  soul  vocations;  but  the  picture  of 
anything  as  huge  as  Simon  standing  up 
fiddling  away  at  a  violin  or  reciting  son¬ 
nets  was  funny  even  to  Simon.  So  he 
took  a  straight  college  course  and  came 
back  to  Haddock  Harbor  to  manage  the 
shipyards. 

Of  course  it  was  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do;  and  it  pleased  old  John 
Simple  so  that  he  died  soon  after,  a 
proud  and  satisfied  father.  Simon  also 
had  dreams  of  love,  but  he  gave  them  less 
encouragement  than  the  others — ^you  might 
say  these  were  blighted  before  they  were 
squarely  born. 

AS  KID,  boy  and  man  he  was  the  best- 
tempered  chap  you  ever  saw;  and  with 
his  all-the-year-round  generosity  he  was 
about  the  most  popular  of  all  the  bunch, 
meaning  us  boys.  Who  doesn’t  like  a  chap 
that  can  stand  teasing  and  ballyragging  all 
morning  and  then  turns  about  and  treats 
to  circus  in  the  afternoon — side-shows, 
lemonade,  devil-blowers  and  all?  He  was 
a  thoroughbred  at  winning  or  losing,  was 
Simon;  and  there  wasn’t  one  of  us  that 
didn’t  like  him  as  hard  as  we  tormented 
him. 

But  it  wasn’t  that  way  with  the  girls. 
They  weren’t  crazy  about  going  to  [Ar¬ 
ties  with  anj'thing  that  looked  so  like 
a  mountain;  and  as  for  dancing — well,  it 
was  like  getting  gay  and  flirtatious  with  a 
whale  or  a  mastodon. 

One  day  when  1  was  trying  to  make  the 
girls  feel  mean  about  it,  Anne  Higgins  put 
it  all  into  unforgettable  language — regu¬ 
larly  spilled  the  beans,  .^nne  was  the 
high-school  belle;  and  what  she  said  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  girb  as  absolutely  as 
if  it  had  been  United  States  law.  And  she 
stuck  her  pert  little  nose  into  the  air  and 


flicked  the  dirt  from  her  shoes  all  over  me 
as  she  said  it. 

“Huh!  W'ho  wants  to  dance  with  a 
circus-freak?  We  don’t — and  we  won’t, 
so  there!  Why,  he’s  so  big  he  ought  to 
be  kept  out-of-doors.  He’s  so  thick  and 
so  broad  and  so  high — he’s  big  enough  to 
have  a  fourth  dimension.  He  needn’t  ask 
us  to  dance.’’ 

And  he  didn’t. 

But  Anne  Higgins’s  remarks  somehow 
got  beyond  the  high  school  to  the  town, 
and  another  stock  joke  fastened  itself  to 
Simon.  And  when  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tioners  at  the  Harbor  got  up  a  circus  for  a 
local  benefit  Simon  went  into  the  freak 
tent  without  a  murmur  and  exhibited  as 
the  only  living  human  with  a  fourth  dimen¬ 
sion.  I  remember  little  Billy  Talbot 
stopped  and  asked  him  which  way  it 
measured.  And  Simon  answered  with  that 
funny,  twisty  smile  of  his: 

“Don’t  just  know,  sonny,  unless  it’s 
down  the  length  of  my  funnybone.” 

But  he  cut  out  the  parties  and  the 
dancing.  By  the  time  we  were  through 
college  half  of  us  were  married  and  the 
other  half  engaged — all  but  Simon.  He’d 
settled  down  to  a  sort  of  comic  bachelor¬ 
hood;  and  that  got  to  be  another  town 
joke. 

So  much  for  Simon  up  to  thirty;  and 
then  the  Perkinses  came  to  Haddock  Har¬ 
bor  for  the  summer  and  the  imexpected 
happened. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  say  by  way  of 
extenuation  for  Simon  that  it  is  bom  in 
all  human  beings  to  crave  glamouring. 
Slim  or  fat,  large  or  small,  pretty  or  plain, 
we  all  need  to  be  seen  once  in  a  while 
through  the  eyes  of  love,  whether  they’re 
our  mother’s  or  our  sweetheart’s.  We 
may  know  the  full  measure  of  our  blem¬ 
ishes  and  face  them  like  men — but  it  is 
like  manna  to  our  souls  to  know  there  b 
some  one  w'aiting  for  us  round  the  comer 
who  sees  those  same  blembhes  as  if  they 
were  not.  See  what  I  mean?  Well, 
Simon’s  mother  was  gone  and  past  the 
glamouring  of  Simon — and  there  wasn’t 
any  one  else;  so  that  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  thirty  hb  soul-appetite  for  nmnna 
had  grown  considerably. 

I  can  do  the  Perkinses  up  in  one  para¬ 
graph.  There  were  four  of  them;  father, 
mother  and  two  sizes  of  dau^ters.  The 
youngest  was  still  thin-legged,  cripple- 
skirt^,  hair-braided  and  downright  sassy; 
but  daughter  number  two  had  all  the  build 
and  rigging  for  what  the  society  papers 
call  a  brilliant  match.  All  but  the  young¬ 
est  were  the  soft,  purry,  pussy-footed  kind. 
They  called  everybody  “My  dear”;  told 
us  all  what  “lovely  natures”  we  had,  “how 
awfully  sweet  and  attractive”  and  “how 
dsliciously  hospitable”  we  were;  and  “what 
a  dear,  quaint  old  place”  Haddock  Harbor 
was  and  how  they  wbhed  they  could  live 
in  it  all  the  year  round. 


They  were  always  wishing  they  could  see 
more  of  us,  know  us  better,  hop^  to  have 
us  as  life-long  friends,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  that  goes  with  the  exhilirating  sport  of 
catching  the  natives  and  taming  them.  I 
guess  you  know  the  kind;  hot  off  the  griddle 
and  well  buttered  to  pass  round,  but  not  an 
“bonest-to-God”  feeling  in  the  lot  for  any 
one  but  themselves. 

They  hadn’t  been  in  our  town  a  day 
before  the>'  had  listed  every  eligible  man 
m  the  order  of  their  incomes.  Their  own 
income  must  have  been  considerably  on 
the  wane,  and  the  only  chance  of  its 
waxing  again  was  by  virtue  of  a  son-in-law. 

I  needn’t  tell  you  that  Simon  figured 
not  inconspicuously  on  their  list;  and  they 
spent  more  art  and  time  on  taming  him 
thu-n  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  with  the  result 
that  they  had  him  eating  on  their  front 
veranda  in  about  a  fortni^t.  I  don’t  mean 
t^t  Simon  didn’t  size  them  up  as  we  did — 
after  a  fashion — but  he’d  never  been  told 
in  his  life  that  he  had  a  beautihil,  unappre¬ 
ciated  soul  and  he’d  never  been  called  a 
“big  old  sweet  thing”  by  anything  in  frou¬ 
frou  skirts.  It  sounded  sort  of  good  to 
Simon — that  and  being  treated  as  an  honor 
to  the  establishment,  and  no  insinuations 
cast  as  to  the  likeliness  of  his  breaking  the 
chairs  down.  They  found  out  he  liked 
poetry  and  fed  him  up  on  it. 

Well,  Simon  furnished  free  entertain¬ 
ment  for  them  most  of  that  summer,  which 
must  have  helped  out  considerably  on  their 
income.  He  motored  them,  sailed  them, 
picnicked  them,  loaned  them  saddle-horses, 
and  got  three  regular  meals  a  day  in 
glamouring  by  way  of  return.  Under  the 
flowery  breath  of  their  flattery  he  sprouted 
a  gallantry  something  awfid.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Simon  began  to  get 
touchy  and  wouldn’t  take  our  ballyragging. 
Once  when  Billy  Talbot — full  grown  by 
now — asked  him  if  his  fourth  dimension 
had  shrunk  any,  he  picked  him  up  by  his 
collar  and  toss^  him  like  a  pt4>py  dowm 
Bud  French’s  steps. 

SOMEHOW  or  other  the  Perkinses  didn’t 
manage  as  well  as  they  had  hoped  to;  the 
list  of  eligibles  faded  out  with  the  summer, 
and  by  Labor  Day  Simon  was  the  only 
one  left  on  the  competition.  We  boys 
groaned  a  lot  among  ourselves;  to  have 
Simon  and  the  good  old  Simple  dollars 
go  to  anything  as  shoddy  as  those  Per¬ 
kinses  seemed  like  a  penal  offense.  But 
what  could  we  do?  W’e  expected  the  stun- 
mer  to  end  with  the  usual  bag  of  tricks — 
engagement  annotmeed,  big  affair  to  cele¬ 
brate  and  Simon  receiving  congratulations 
up  and  down  Main  Street  and  passing  out 
cigars  with  every  handshake. 

Well,  they  had  the  big  celebration  all 
right,  but  it  didn’t  celebrate  anything  but 
the  Perkinses’  exodus  and  Simon  still 
hanging  on.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  Simon  footed  the  bills 
for  the  Wte — or  whatever  you  call  it;  but 
the  invitations  and  planning  came  from 
the  house  of  Perkins. 

For  a  month  or  two  afterward  we  sort 
of  stood  round  to  see  what  was  going  to 
happen  next.  We  hoped,  once  rid  of  them, 
that  he’d  see  they  were  just  a  bunch  of 
summer  grafters  and  let  go,  and  we’d  have 
our  good  old  Simon  back  again  to  joke  all 
we  liked.  But  our  hopes  didn’t  cash  in.  I 
guess  the  Perkinses  had  found  out  he  was 
too  fat  a  proposition  to  lose.  Any  way, 
about  twice  a  month  he  to<A  to  going  to 
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New  York  for  a  handftil  of  days — the 
Perkinses  were  wintering  in  that  town; 
and  every  time  he’d  strike  Haddock  Har¬ 
bor  again  he’d  be  a  little  more  touchy. 
Talk  about  the  leopard  changing  his 
spots — it  looked  as  if  Simon  was  changing 
his  whole  skin. 

We  used  to  hold  our  breaths  each  time 
Simon  came  home,  expecting  the  thing  to 
happen;  but  each  time  all  we’d  get  was 
something  like  this — as  Simon  swung  up 
Main  Street — 

“Hello  Simon!”  or  “Hello  Simp!” 

“  ’Lo!” 

“Been  away?” 

“Rather.” 

“When’d  you  get  back?” 

“Just  back.” 

“Been  to  New  York?” 

“Had  a  look  at  it.” 

“Didn’t  stumble  on  any  of  the  summer 
folks  there,  did  you?” 

“Some.” 

“You  don’t  say!  How  was  everybody?” 
“First-class.” 

“Didn’t  pick  up  any  news,  did  vou?” 

“If  I  did,  I  left  it  behind.” 

IT  WAS  certainly  a  losing  game  to  try  to 
get  anything  out  of  Simon.  Once  Jimmy 
Cox  got  so  exasperated  he  couldn’t  hold 
in  any  longer. 

“Say,  Simon,  I  cal’ate  you  must  have 
done  some  shoppin’  in  the  big  town?”  says 
Jinuny. 

And  Simon  nails  him  with  a  look — 
“Some.” 

“Pick  out  anything  in  the  line  of  wed- 
din’  rings?” 

“No,  I  didn’t,  Jimmy  Cox.  But  I 
brought  home  some  perfectly  good  patent 
medicine  for  any  one  who  can’t  mind  his 
own  business.” 

After  a  few  like  these,  we  all  left  Simon 
pretty  much  alone. 

What  I  found  out  later  was  that  Simon 
was  a  neat  little  free  fund  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  diversion  for  the  Perkinses  that 
winter,  as  well  as  bait  for  bigger  and  more 
stylish  fish.  They’d  save  up  and  go  slow 
until  Simon  reached  town,  and  then  they’d 
fix  it  so  he’d  take  them  to  all  the  shows 
and  hotels  and  swell  joints  they  wanted  to 
see  and  be  seen  at. 

They  developed  a  real  cozy  way  of  let¬ 
ting  him  hire  ta.xis  for  them  by  the  month 
and  giving  daughter  number  two  simple 
little  gifts  that  cost  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  apiece.  They  were  staying  at  a 
hotel  themselves,  so  of  course  they  couldn’t 
entertain  him  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
home;  but  when  they  were  keeping  house 
again — 1  The  pause  that  always  came 
after  this  mu.st  have  sounded  rich  in 
promises,  for  it  seemed  to  satisfy  Simon, 
and  he  \.,;nt  on  spending  his  money  and 
furnishing  entertainment  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  which  was  in  no  way  mean. 

.\long  about  .\pril  they  were  planking 
over  the  new  six-master  in  the  yards,  the 
biggest  vessel  ever  built  by  Simple  & 
Son,  shipbuilders.  Gossip  had  it  that  it 
would  be  ready  for  bunching  by  July  and 
it  was  to  be  named  the  Matilda  P.  I  don’t 
know  whether  I’ve  mentioned  it,  but 
Matilda  was  the  name  of  daughter  num¬ 
ber  two. 

We  all  spunked  up  considerably  over 
thb  news  and  fixed  it  up  that  the  Perkinses 
were  coming  back  for  the  summer;  that 
there’d  be  the  biggest  bunching  Haddock 
Harbor  had  ever  seen;  that  Matilda  would 
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christen  the  vessel  with  .American  Beauty 
roses  and  white  doves,  and  incidentally 
and  publicly  accept  the  Simple  fortimes 
and  Simon.  Our  sentiments  on  the  whole 
business  were  rather  mixed.  We  were 
mad  through  and  through,  but  we  wanted 
it  over  with  and  out  of  our  systems  like 
malaria,  and  we  wanted  the  old  Simon  back 
again.  We  missed  him  terribly,  and  we 
calcubted  the  only  way  to  get  him  back 
now  was  to  get  him  married. 

For  a  couple  of  months  we  had  all  the 
consobtion  of  our  hopes  and  then  they 
were  smashed  flatter  than  a  potato-bug. 
The  Perkinses  w’ere  not  coming  to  Had¬ 
dock  Harbor  for  the  summer.  They  had 
taken  a  cottage  at  a  resort  down  the  coast. 
The  Free  Democrat  gave  this  out,  but  how 
they  got  hold  of  it  I  don’t  know.  Simon 
certainly  would  never  have  told  them. 

The  next  day  Simon  was  held  up  every 
time  he  appeared  on  Main  Street.  Con¬ 
versation,  like  histor>’,  kept  repeating 
itself. 

“Hello,  Simon.  I  see  by  the  paper  the 
Perkinses  aren’t  coming  back.  Sort  of 
postpones  the  bunchin’  of  the  Matilda  P., 
doesn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I’m  going  down  to 
visit  them  at  Mackerel  Point;  tell  you 
more  when  I  get  back.” 

Yes,  sir,  for  the  first  time  Simon  had 
taken  to  free  speech  again;  and  he  almost 
grinned.  Later  in  the  day  he  called  me 
into  his  office  as  I  was  passing  and  showed 
me  the  letter.  He  was  as  tickled  as  a 
small  boy — the  old  Simon.  The  letter 
was  as  flowery  as  they  were;  mother  wrote 
it.  They  had  taken  a  cottage  for  the 
summer,  and  though  they  regretted  not 
being  in  dear,  quaint  old  Haddock  Harlx)r, 
they  would  be  near  enough,  perhaps,  to 
run  in  on  all  the  folks.  In  the  meantime 
they  were  looking  forsvard  to  a  nice  week¬ 
end  visit  from  him.  He  was  to  be  their 
first  honored  guest. 

I  gave  the  letter  back  to  Simon,  and 
watched  him  put  it  carefully  and  tenderly 
into  an  inside  pocket. 

“Fine  folks.  Worth  a  lot,  boy,  to  get  a 
letter  like  that.” 

He  looked  at  me  as  for  confirmation  and 
I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  say  what  I  thought. 
Maybe  they  were  going  to  treat  him  fair. 
Maybe  they  had  sense  to  know  they  were 
getting  something  as  big  inside  as  it  looked 
outside,  and  were  beginning  to  appreci¬ 
ate  it. 

.\nother  letter  came  soon  after,  setting 
the  date  for  the  first  week  in  Jime.  Simon 
bought  a  new  pigskin  bag,  though  he 
didn’t  need  one;  ordered  a  fourth  pair  of 
white  flanneb,  and  began  to  convalesce 
from  his  grouch.  week  before  the  visit, 
however,  a  letter  came  saying  Matilda 
was  ill  and  the  visit  would  have  to  be  post¬ 
poned. 

SIMON  took  it  good-naturedly  enough; 

didn’t  seem  to  disappoint  him  in  the 
least;  acted  as  if  it  was  just  a  good  thing 
put  off — a  sort  of  can’t-have-your-cake- 
and-eat-it-too  philosophy.  Funny  part  of 
it  was  the  rest  of  us  didn’t  take  it  so 
plea.santly.  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
we  were  taking  Simon  seriously. 

“If  she  turns  him  down  now,”  Neb 
Peeler  confided  to  me,  “I’m  goin’  to  white¬ 
wash  the  letterin’  off  the  vessel  an’  go 
straight  to  Mackerel  Point  an*  tell  the 
whole  bunch  of  ’em  what  I  think.” 

And  Billy  Talbot,  old  enough  to  feel 
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romance  in  his  gills  and  having  always 
worshiped  Simon  on  the  side,  stopped  me 
regularly  to  ask  if  they’d  set  another  date, 
and  if  I  thought  Matilda  really  had  been 
ill. 

Time  answered  the  first.  Along  came 
another  letter  asking  him  for  the  last  week 
in  June.  Simon  made  no  extra  prepara¬ 
tions  that  we  knew  of,  and  two  days  Jihead 
came  a  wire  saying  father  was  ill.  Feeling 
ran  so  high  after  this  that  no  one  dared 
trust  his  tongue  by  saying  anything. 

ONLY  Simon  stayed  Simon.  Laughed 
and  joked  and  took  to  teasing  us  and 
went  about  making  his  plans  for  the  launch¬ 
ing  just  the  same.  It  was  to  be  the  biggest 
one  out— State  band,  lunch  for  the  town 
served  on  board,  whole  town  in  bimting 
and  evergreen,  and  boat  or  motors  to 
bring  everybody  from  everywhere  who 
couldn’t  come  otherwise.  He  even  had  a 
sort  of  pavilion  nursery  planned,  and  got 
a  couple  of  women  engaged  to  tend  babies 
so  no  one  would  have  to  stay  at  home  on 
t^t  accoimt.  Oh,  it  was  going  to  be  big 
doings,  I  can  tell  you,  and  Simon  went 
about  it  as  if  he  was  having  the  biggest, 
best  time  of  his  life.  But  he  slowed  down 
the  work  on  the  vessel  a  bit  and  put  off 
the  launching  till  August. 

The  first  week  in  July  came  another 
letter  setting  his  visit  for  the  following 
week-end. 

“Three  times  or  out,”  said  Billy  Talbot. 
“You  just  see — either  he’ll  go  this  time 
or  it’s  nix  on  the  Perkinses  forever.” 

The  betting  was  hot  for  the  next  few 
days  in  Haddock  Harbor.  Jimmy  Cox  put 
up  a  hair-cut  against  two  pairs  of  socks  in 
Bud  French’s  furnishing  emporium  that 
he’d  go.  Ed  Taylor,  who  keeps  the  garage, 
bet  ten  gallons  of  gasoline  against  ten 
quarts  of  ice-cream  from  the  Confectionery 
Parlor  that  he  wouldn’t;  and  promised  to 
treat  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood  if 
he  won.  Folks  who  were  not  interested 
on  Simon’s  account  were  interested  on  the 
launching’s.  They  thought  there  would  be 
no  celebration  if  Simon  didn’t  get  the  girl; 
and  they  didn’t  see  how  he  was  to  get 
her  without  that  week-end  visit  to  put  it 
through. 

It  got  to  be  the  day  before  his  going, 
and  excitement  ran  high.  No  wire  came. 
Simon  had  his  crew  shining  up  the  brasses 
on  his  yacht  as  if  they  had  bwn  bar-trim¬ 
mings.  But  when  the  day  came,  a  stiff 
southeast  storm  drove  up  the  bay  and 
Simon  had  to  leave  his  ya^t  at  her  moor¬ 
ings  and  take  the  train.  I  guessed  the 
Perkinses  would  be  considerably  disap¬ 
pointed  as  they’d  probably  coimted  on 
entertaining  most  of  Mackerel  Point  on 
the  yacht;  but  Simon  didn’t  seem  to  care 
which  way  he  went — so  long  as  he  went. 

He  stopped  at  Jinuny’s  for  a  last  hair¬ 
cut  on  his  way  to  the  train.  I  had  just  left 
him  there  with  “God-speed”  when  I  caught 
Ben  Homes  throwing  gestures  at  me  from 
his  window  across  the  street.  Ben  is  day 
operator  at  the  Western  Union. 

“WTiat’s  happened?”  I  yelled  across. 
“Say,  I  want  you.  Come  on,  quick!” 

I  ran.  Ben  met  me  with  a  yellow  sheet 
in  his  hand.  He  was  shaking  all  over  with 
excitement  as  if  he’d  had  ague.  “Read 
that!”  he  said,  and  shoved  the  yellow  sheet 
at  me. 

It  was  addressed  to  Simon  Simple,  Es¬ 
quire,  and  it  was  signed  Cordelia  Smart 
Perkins.  I’d  never  known  her  middle 


name  before;  it  certainly  suited.  Between 
these  two  came  ten  fatal  words;  “Maids 
have  left  without  notice;  must  close  house 
for  week-end.” 

“Good  Lord!”  I  removed  my  hat  for 
fanning  purposes  and  looked  at  Ben. 

He  looked  weak,  too.  “Say,  hain’t  that 
the  limit?  Third  time  tum^  him  down. 
They  ought  to  come  in  for  some  awful 
luck,  fol^  like  that.  All  ready,  hain’t 
he?” 

“Getting  a  last  hair-cut.  Train  due  this 
minute.  Say,  if  only  he  hadn’t  got  it - ” 

But  Ben  finished  it  for  me.  “By  the 
great  sea-serpent,  he  don’t  have  to.  All 
I’ve  got  to  do  is  put  it  an  hour  ahead  and 
send  it  along  to  his  place  about  the  time  I 
hear  the  engine  tootin’.”  He  grinned  like 
a  lost  cherub  who  had  suddenly  stumbled 
on  the  pearly  gates  and  found  them  open. 
“.•\nd  I  was  wbhin’  them  bad  luck.  Say, 
can’t  you  see  it?  Simon  walkin’  in  on 
them  so  sweet,  and  they  knocked  silly. 
You  can  take  my  word  or  not,  just’s  you 
please,  but  it’s  goin’  to  be  a  weddin’  now 
or  a  funeral!” 

Simon  took  the  train.  Jimmy  got  his 
socks  and  Ed  Taylor  paid  up  his  gasoline 
like  a  good  sport,  and  then  bought  the  ten 
quarts  of  ice-cream  just  because  he  was  so 
tickled  and  didn’t  want  the  kids  disap¬ 
pointed. 

All  the  town  went  foolish  with  good 
spirits  for  an  hour,  and  then  Hannah  Black, 
Simon’s  old  housekeeper,  opened  the  wire 
and  sent  the  news  broadca^.  War  news, 
a  Presidential  election,  meeting  of  town 
board,  taken  all  together  had  nothing  on 
that  message.  If*  we  had  speculated 
before,  we  went  in  for  a  regular  orgy  of 
prognostication  now. 

Would  Simon  take  the  next  train  home? 

Would  the  Perkinses  bluff  it  out? 

Would  the  pride  of  the  Simples,  and  the 
temper,  show  at  last? 

Would  Simon  fling  his  glove  in  their 
faces?  (This  was  meant  purely  poetically .) 
Or  would  Simon  take  it  as  a  joke? 

We  had  to  wait  four,  going  on  five, 
hectic  days  to  find  out;  and  I’ll  have  to 
give  out  what  happened  as  Simon  told  it 
to  me  long  afterward. 

He  LEFT  the  Harbor  at  two  o’clock  and 
reached  the  station  at  Mackerel  Point 
at  five.  No  sign  of  the  Perkinses,  no  sign  of 
anything  or  any  one  but  some  jitneys,  and 
a  Swedkh  girl  crying  softly  braide  a  bag¬ 
gage  truck  and  a  dilapidated  telescope  bag. 

In  regular  Simon  fashion  he  had  to  find 
out  what  was  the  matter  with  the  girl 
before  going  on.  So  he  sat  down  on  the 
truck — it  being  perfectly  safe — and  asked 
her  the  time  and  when  her  train  went. 

She  had  evidently  patterned  her  speech 
after  the  Scriptures,  for  it  consisted  m  the 
main  of  “Yea,  yea,”  and  “Nay,  nay.” 
But  Simon  quizz^  her  artfully,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  imagination,  he  found  out  a  lot. 

Her  train  had  gone.  She  didn’t  know 
the  time  and  she  did  not  care  to.  She  had 
lost  her  place — sent  away  without  notice 
or  extra  pay.  She  had  no  place  to  go 
except  back  to  the  city  and  she  knew  no 
one  there.  All  her  friends  had  gone  away 
for  the  summer,  like  herself.  No,  she 
hadn’t  been  the  only  one  sent.  They  had 
sent  the  cook  and  butler — she,  herself, 
was  the  up-stairs  girl — ^but  the  cook  and 
the  butler  were  married  and  had  stepped 
right  into  another  place.  They’d  over¬ 
heard  what  the  lady  was  going  to  put 
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up  on  them  and  they’d  walked  out  the 
night  before. 

What  had  the  lady  put  up? 

The  girl  sort  of  took  another  tack  and 
sobbed  harder.  She,  a  poor  respectable 
girl,  adrift  in  a  strange  country  with  no 
place  to  go.  And  why?  Because  they 
had  a  chance  to  go  off  on  a  trip  with  a 
rich  gentleman  who  might  marry  the 
daughter. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  a  lawy’er  and  sue 
her?”  suggested  Simon.  Then  he  laughed. 
“I  tell  you  what  you  do.  Get  an  injunc¬ 
tion  on  her  so  she  can’t  get  away  and  make 
her  appear  in  court.  I’ll  put  up  the 
money.” 

“But  she’s  gone!” 

“Stay  over,  then,  and  sue  her  when  she 
gets  back.  It’ll  take  you  a  little  time  to 
find  a  lawx’er  and  niake  out  the  case. 
I’ll  stand  witness  if  you  need  one.”  He 
reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  roil 
of  bills.  “Here"  take  some.  Find  a  hotel. 
If  you  need  any  more  help,  you’ll  find  me 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Perkins, 
Codding  Ro - ” 

The  look  on  the  prl’s  face  cut  him  short. 
She  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  have 
shell-shock  or  something  worse.  The  sight 
of  the  money  had  mixed  up  her  emotions 
considerably.  There  was  fear  as  to 
Simon’s  intentions,  gratitude  for  the  he^ 
of  some  human  being,  and  amazement 
at  the  enormousness  of  the  bills  and 
Simon;  all  this  showed.  But  with  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Perkins  it  was  all 
eclipsed  by  what  we  Down-Eiastemers 
term  “flabbergastedness.”  Finally  she 
caught  her  breath  and  sniggered. 

“Perkins!  Haven’t  I  tol’  you?  Mrs. 
Perkins — Miss  Perkins — Miss  Grace — the 
little  devil — Mr.  Perkins — they  all  go. 
And  why?” 

She  turned  and  regarded  Simon  with  sev¬ 
eral  d^ees  more  interest  and  curiosity; 
then  she  put  her  hand,  not  disrespectfully, 
on  his  sleeve. 

“I  Sony’.  You  w  nice  and  ’ey  call  you 
t’e  Poor  01’  Simp.  T’at  is  why  t’ey  go 
away — to  get  you  rid  of  t’e  visit  and  marry 
Miss  Perkins  to  rich  widower  if  he  can  be 
helped  to  marry'  again.  So  t’ey  shut  house 
so  quick  and  send  us  all  away.” 

There  was  genuine  sympathy  in  the 
Swedish  girl’s  face  and  she’d  lost  all  fear 
of  Simon’s  motives  as  far  as  she  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  took  a  few  minutes  for  Simon  to  get 
the  situation  in  hand  and  size  the  whole 
thing  up;  and  then  he  stood  up  to  it  like 
a  go^  ^rt.  He  shoved  the  roll  of  bills 
at  the  Swedish  girl  again  and  grinned. 

“I  tell  you  what  you  do.  Want  a  place 
— ^a  good  place?” 

“Sure.” 

“All  right.  You  take  the  next  train 
going  east  to  Haddock  Harbor  and  ask 
for  Simon  Simple’s  house — or  call  it  Sim¬ 
ple  Simon  if  it  comes  any  easier.  You  tell 
Hatmah  I  sent  you,  and  I’ll  be  home  when 
my  visit’s  up.  But  don’t  you  tell  her 
anything  more — understand?  Not  if  you 
want  a  good  place.” 

She  understood  all  right,  and  when 
Simon  came  back  from  buying  her  ticket 
she  was  as  chipper  as  a  yellowbammer, 
smiles  and  quirks  aU  over. 

“You  said  the  house  was  closed?”  asked 
Simon.  “What  did  they  do  with  the 
key?” 

“T’ey  leave  key  with  neighbor,  I  t’ink, 
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neighbor  in  little  white  cottage  by  beach.”  them  to  drop  the  girl  where  she  had  been,  self,  thank  you.”  Simon  smiled  back  at 

“You  know  the  name?”  Then  they  straightened  up  and  looked  at  her. 

“Parsons,  I  t’ink.”  him  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  another  “.^bner,  will  you  get  the  key?”  But 

“.■Ml  right.  I’ll  get  along.  Don’t  you  planet.  “It’s  all  ri^t,”  said  Simon,  the  middle-aged  man  was  already  starting 

forget — Haddock  Harbor — train  due  in  “Just  stopped  for  the  key.  I’m  a  friend  after  it. 

thirty  minutes.”  of  the  Perkinses.  They’re  letting  me  All  the  time  the  girl  was  watching  him 

They  parted,  both  grinning.  Simon  spend  a  sort  of  vacation  in  their  house.”  with  wide  eyes,  the  way  an  interested 
hailed  a  jitney  and  steered  for  Codding-  “Oh!”  Simon  said  afterward  they  all  friendly  child  does.  She  couldn’t  seem  to 

ton  Road.  It  wasn’t  hard  to  find  the  said  it  together  like  the  front  row  in  the  take  them  off  Simon  and  his  bigness.  He 

nci^bor’s,  having  first  located  the  Per-  chorus.  was  going  to  follow  the  man  when  the 

kins  mansion.  T^e  cottage  was  a  small  “It’s  all  right,”  he  repeated.  “I’ve  girl’s  eyes  sort  of  held  him,  and  then  he 
white  affair  covered  with  vines,  and  so  known  them  a  long  time,  and  ver>'  well.”  rememberetl  that  something  must  be  the 
close  to  the  beach  it  might  almost  have  I  guess  he  put  the  last  strong.  matter  with  her,  for  the  two  were  trying 

been  one  of  its  barnacled  rocks.  Simon  “Oh.  we  know  that,  at  least  we  know  to  carr>'  her  back  to  the  house, 

left  the  jitney  and  went  down  and  rang  yo>i  wouldn’t  be  coming  for  the  key  unless  “Couldn’t  I  carry  her  in?”  he  asked  the 
the  bell.  After  several  ringings  he  went  it  was  quite  all  right.  But  there  are  no  mother.  “I’m  rather  a  good  hand  at 
around  to  the  beach  side,  where  he  found  maids  left;  you’lTbe  alone.  I  was  afraid  carrying;  sort  of  used  to  that,  too.”  Simon 
a  frail  little  lady  and  a  middle-aged  man,  you  wouldn’t  be  very  comfortable — ”  It  aniled  equally  at  the  two  of  them, 
none  too  husky,  tr>’ing  to  lift  between  was  the  frail  little  lady  that  spoke,  and  she  “Would  you,  plea.se?”  The  girl  an¬ 
them  a  girl  with  bobb^  hair  who  might  smiled  at  Simon  with  a  look  that  was  all  swered  for  herself  and  reached  out  two 

have  been  almost  any  age  around  fifteen.  mother.  arms  as  friendly  as  her  eyes.  To  Simon 

The  unexpectedness  of  Simon  caused  “I’m  sort  of  used  to  looking  after  my-  she  seemed  just  the  best  kind  of  a  nice  kid. 
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A  flush  of  something  spread  over  the 
frail  lady’s  cheek,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
notice  and  the  girl  went  right  on. 

“It  must  be  splendid  to  be  so  big  and 
strong  and — ^well.”  There  wasn’t  any 
Perkins  brand  of  flattery  to  that,  just 
downright  admiration,  with  a  sprinkle  of 
envy  perhaps.  The  girl  wasn’t  any  of 
these  things,  you  see — little  and  frail  like 
the  mother,  with  something  besides. 

Simon  picked  her  up  as  if  she  had  been 
a  grasshopper.  “The  giant  coming  to 
rescue  the  salt-water  fairy.”  He  felt  so 
sorry  for  the  kid  he  thou^t  he’d  have  to 
camouflage  it  somehow,  and  his  sneaking 
fancy  for  romance  put  the  words  on  his 
tongue  for  him,  as  you  might  say. 

The  girl  lauded  and  clapped  her  hands. 
“Think  of  that,  Mummie,  a  real  giant  at 
last!”  She  leaned  down  from  Simon’s 
shoulder  and  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes 
were  rippling  and  dancing  all  over  now, 
like  the  sun  on  the  harlwr  when  cafe’s-paws 
ruflSe  it.  “You  know,  ever  since  I’ve  been 
getting  better  and  mother  and  daddy 
have  tried  to  carry  me  about,  I’ve  been 
just  wishing  and  wishing  for  somebody  big 
and  strong;  Hercules  or  Samson  or  Goll, 
the  Irish  giant.  Remember  him?  Daddy 
wanted  to  get  a  wheel-chair,  but  that 
looked  too  much  as  if  I  was  never  going 
to  walk  again,  and  I  am — I  am!”  She 
said  the  last  like  a  hard  lesson  she’d  been 
learning  over  and  over  by  saying  it  to  her¬ 
self  a  long  time;  and  she  pounded  her  two 
little  fists  together  hard. 

The  little  frail  lady  reached  up  a  white 
hand  and  took  one  of  those  fists,  while 
she  tried  to  keep  pace  with  Simon’s  stride. 
“Maidie’s  been  ill,  very  ill,  typhoid  fever 
with  a  touch,  we  fear,  of  paralysis.  But 
the  doctor  says  that  this  summer — on  the 
beach — oh,  it’s  going  to  do  wonders  for 
her.  It  has  already;  she  took  three  steps 
yesterday.” 

“Whew!  That’s  going  some.”  Simon 
said  it  as  if  it  had  been  big  doings  like 
Christmas  or  a  horse-race,  and  how  the 
kid  laughed!  Then  he  looked  up  at  her 
as  if  somehow  she  was  the  joke.  “Maidie?” 
he  repeated  the  name.  “Ought  tp  be 
Mermaidie,  oughtn’t  it,  for  a  salt-water 
fairy?” 

They  were  all  laughing  when  they 
reach^  the  cottage,  and  the  middle-aged 
gentleman — who  was  intended  to  look 
sort  of  melancholy  and  tired-liver-like — 
joined  in  when  he  saw  them.  “That’s 
better  than  father  and  mother  and  the  old 
hand-chair,”  said  he. 

Simon  said  afterward  that  by  that  time 
he  felt  as  if  he’d  known  them  for  years, 
and  liked  them  like  home  folks.  I  guess, 
without  knowing  it ,  he  was  standing  them 
up  alongside  the  Perkinses  and  match¬ 
ing  them  up  in  his  mind’s  eye;  and  I  cal¬ 
culate  they  didn’t  lose  out  any  by  the 
comparison. 

“It’s  like  being  atop  of  the  world,”  says 
the  kid  from  Simon’s  shoulder.  “I  sha’n’t 
want  to  come  down,”  and  then  suddenly 
pulled  hard  at  her  mother’s  hand,  “Mum- 
mie — Mummie — could  I  ask  to  go  into  the 
garden — just  for  a  smell  of  it?” 

This  time  Simon  saw  the  frail  lady’s 
flush,  and  put  it  down  to  a  sort  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  afraid  to  ask  favors  for  fear  of  asking 
too  much.  Guess  it  felt  a  little  refreshing 
to  Simon’s  feelings.  So  with  his  free  hand 
he  pulled  at  the  frail  lady,  too. 

“Sure  thing,  why  can’t  we  go  to  the  gar¬ 


den?  When  a  giant’s  on  a  vacation,  he  gets 
to  hankering  horribly  for  garden  smells.” 

Well,  they  must  have  put  the  bees  and 
butterflies  out  of  commission,  from  Simon’s 
account  of  that  first  trip.  The  kid  had 
been  longing  to  get  into  that  garden  ever 
since  she  had  come,  but  had  never  let  on, 
because  the  father  and  mother  had  about 
all  they  could  do  to  get  her  as  far  as  the 
beach.  She  nuzzled  her  little  nose  into 
everything  that  grew— sweet  peas,  honey¬ 
suckle,  mignonette,  and  every  last  bush 
and  bud — until  it  was  dusted  thick  with 
pollen  and  Simon  had  to  wipe  it  off  with 
his  handkerchief,  bought  off  the  counter. 
The  old  folks  watched  them  from  the 
fwreh  as  if  they  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes.  They’d  never  expected  to  keep  the 
poor  little  kid,  and  now  the  sight  of  her 
laughing  and  all  must  have  warmed  up 
the  cocMes  of  their  hearts  considerably. 

When  Simon  brought  her  back  and  e.x- 
changed  her  for  the  key,  they  shook  his 
hand  and  asked  him  to  come  over  as 
often  as  he  felt  lonesome;  and  the  kid 
waved  her  hand  to  him  all  the  way  to  the 
gate  and  called: 

“Come  back  oftener,  Mr.  Giant.  Come 
back  to-morrow.” 

.\nd  Simon  w.aved  his  hat  back  and 
shouted:  “You  bet  I  will.  First  thing 
after  sim-up.” 

The  days  between  Friday — when  he 
came — and  Monday — which  was  his  last — 
flew  some  for  Simon;  and  I  have  a  hunch 
they  flew  some  for  the  kid.  Simon  spent 
every  spare  moment  of  them  on  the  Par¬ 
sons’  front  porch  or  on  the  Parsons’  beach 
or  in  the  Parsons’  garden.  He  found  out 
all  the  places  she  wanted  to  see  and  rode 
her  there  on  his  shoulder,  and  maybe  they 
didn’t  have  high  old  times!  You  see,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  Simon  could  let 
those  old  dreams  of  poetry  and  make- 
believe  loose,  because  the  kid  was  as  keen 
about  that  kind  of  stuff  as  he  was,  or  a 
bit  keener.  They  spun  regular  fairy  yams 
out  of  everything  they  saw  or  did.  They 
made  castles  in  the  sand,  they  sailed  boats 
in  the  poob,  they  explored  the  cliffs  and 
picked  out  the  highest,  reddest  one  for 
her  castle  and  there  he’d  perch  her,  all 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  the  gulb  screech¬ 
ing  over  her  head  and  the  spray  wetting  her 
cheek,  and  the  two  would  pby  at  romance 
like  the  craziest,  happiest  parcel  of  kitb 
you  ever  heard  about. 

.\nd  when  they  got  tired  of  that  they 
went  back  to  the  garden  and  watched  the 
butterflies.  I  guess  they  did  the  things 
kids  love  best  to  do  and  what  all  who  have 
kept  the  heart  of  a  kid  hope  some  day  they 
may  have  a  chance  to  do  again,  when 
nobody  else  b  by  to  bugh. 

And  all  the  time  Simon  was  making  him- 
^  self  really  comfortable  at  the  Perkinses. 
The  pantry  was  well  provbioned,  and 
what  he  couldn’t  find  he  ordered  at  the 
Perkinses’ -grocer.  As  he  put  it,  he  ate 
well  and  regularly — just  as  if  the  family 
were  at  home;  and  he  argued  hb  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  finbhed  when  he’d  seen  to 
it  that  he  was  fed.  After  that  he  just  piled 
eveiy'thing  into  the  kitchen  and  left  it. 
Luckily  there  were  dbhes  enough  in  the 
pantry  to  see  him  through  thb  kind  of 
housekeeping.  He  managed  the  same 
about  sleeping — knew  it  wasn’t  hb  pbee 
to  make  his  bed  or  tidy  hb  room  up,  so 
he  took  a  new  room  and  a  fresh  bed  every 
night. 


What  he  took  the  most  pleasure  out  of, 
I  guess,- was  the  way  the  Parsonses  treaicd 
him  down  at  the  white  cottage.  They 
somehow  got  the  idea  he  must  be  an  old- 
fashioned  friend  or  a  poor  relation  or  son-.e- 
thing  that  the  Perkinses  weren’t  especially 
keen  about — the  kind  of  chap  that  gets 
only  one  vacation  a  year,  and  that  mighty 
short.  So  they  tried  to  make  up  where 
the  Perkinses  failed-^as  they  thought — 
and  were  just  as  kind  and  folksy  and  hos¬ 
pitable  as  they  could  be.  .\s  for  the  kid- 
well,  it  wasn’t  put  on,  the  way  she  gloried 
in  every-  pound  of  hb  strength  and  every 
inch  of  his  muscle;  and  she  sat  on  his 
shoulder  as  if  she’d  been  riding  in  company 
with  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  bnd. 

So  maybe  the  days  didn’^  fly  some  for 
Simon. 

The  Perkinses  were  due  some  time  Tues¬ 
day  and  Simon  planned  to  take  the  List 
train  East  Monday  night.  Well,  they  went 
for  a  last  trip  to  the  red  cliff  on  Monday, 
and  Simon,  finding  out  the  kid  had  been 
longing  for  a  picnic,  got  Mrs.  Parsons  to 
put  up  some  stuff  so  they  could  have  their 
supper  there.  It  tum^  cut  to  be  the 
kid’s  birthday,  and  by  way  of  extra  doings 
he  was  to  stop  for  a  moment  before  going, 
to  have  a  cake  and  such  at  the  house.  Of 
course  it  was  to  be  a  surprise  for  the  kid, 
and  Simon  was  tickled  to  death  with  the 
whole  arrangement.  He  bought  some 
volumes  of  fairy  yams  to  give  her  when 
they  got  back,  and  away  they  went.  You 
see  Simon  had  figured  the  kid  about  four¬ 
teen,  and  he  knew  how  delighted  she’d  be 
with  the  whole  celebration. 

Once  on  the  cliff  he  unpacked  the  supper 
and  spread  it  out  as  if  it  had  been  a  king's 
feast.  “Here’s  nectar  and  ambrosia,”  said 
he,  and  he  passed  her  a  thermos  cup  full 
of  chocobte,  and  a  chicken  .sandwich. 
“It’s  a  fairy  feast,”  says  he,  “ordered  in 
your  honor,  Mermaidie.” 

“It’s  perfectly  wonderful.”  She  laughed 
softly — Simon  said  afterward  just  as  if 
some  one  had  given  her  the  world  wrapped 
up  and  ready  to  carry  home.  “I  didn’t 
know  you  were  a  magical  giant — like  thb.” 

“I  am,”  say's  Simon  as  solemnly  as  if  he 
was  swearing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
“Thb  b  magical  food — real  magic  in  it.” 

“Can’t  I  eat  it?  What  will  it  do?  I’m 
awfully  hungry.” 

“You  can  eat  it,”  says  Simon.  “Only 
beware!” 

“Beware  of  what?”  The  kid’s  eyes 
were  as  big  and  as  deep  as  black  poob  in 
the  woods. 

“You  can  eat,”  says  Simon.  “But, like 
the  pom’granate  seeds  in  old  Pluto’s  castle, 
for  every  bite  you  take  the  giant  has  power 
to  come  back  once  a  year  and  spend  a  day- 
on  your  beach  with  y-ou.  .\nd  if  you  drain 
your  goblet  dry — ”  He  stopped  and 
looked  straight  at  her. 

The  eyes  of  the  kid  were  dancing  now 
like  sunlight  on  the  pools.  She  took  up 
the  yam  where  he’d  dropped  it — same  as 
they  had  been  doing  right  along.  ^T  know. 
If  a  salt-water  fairy  ever  drains  the  goblet, 
she  puts  herself  in  the  giant’s  pow-er  for 
ever  and  ever.”  She  ended  with  a  scared 
look  that  was  half  real  and  half  make- 
believe.  At  least  Simon  thought  so. 
“Something  like  that,”  agreed  Simon. 
Well,  the  kid  ate  sandwiches  and  sand¬ 
wiches.  Simon  counted  the  bites  up  to 
thirty  or  so,  but  hb  eyes  were  mostly  on 
the  cup,  and  at  last  the  kid  took  it  and 
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drained  it  down  to  the  last  drop.  After 
that  they  went  home,  and  Simon’s  heart 
thumped  hard  all  the  way.  You  see  he 
was  speculating  that  she’d  grow  up  in 
•bout  five  years  more,  and  every  one  of 
those  years  he  could  come  back  and  nuike 
her  care  for  him  a  little  more,  imtil  at  last 
the  might  come  to  loving  him  as  he  knew 
he’d  be  loving  her  till  kingdom  come.  He 
was  just  screwing  up  his  courage  enough 
to  let  out  his  fancy  so  he  could  picture  a 
rosy  future  with  the  two  of  them  together, 
when  they  reached  the  cottage  steps  and 
Mrs.  Parsons  was  there,  ready  to  show 
them  in  to  the  birthday-cake. 

Simon  was  smiling  all  over  as  they  went 
in — smiling  at  what  had  happened  and 
was  going  to  happen  and  what  was  sure  to 
keep  on  happening;  but  the  smile  faded 
right  out  the  minute  he  put  fool  over  the 
doorsill  and  took  one  look  at  the  cake. 
There  it  stood  in  the  center  of  the  table 
with  ail  Its  white  frosting  and  pink  flowers 
and  nineteen  candles.  Nineteen!  It  was 
counting  them  that  faded  the  smile  off 
Simon’s  face. 

The  frail  lady  must  have  guessed  at 
least  part  of  what  was  the  matter,  for  she 
sort  of  brought  Simon  to  by  saying:  “You 
didn’t  think  our  little  girl  was  quite  as  old 
as  that,  did  you?  She’s  been  ill  so  long — 
and  her  hair — and  I’m  afraid  we’ve  kept 
her  little  and - ” 

SIMON  didn’t  wait  for  her  to  finish.  He 
carried  the  kid  over  to  her  chair,  and  as 
he  put  her  down  he  whispered — so  no  one 
but  her  could  hear:  “You  drained  the  gob¬ 
let — don’t  forget.  And  that  magic  bolds 
faster  at  nineteen  than  if  years  yoimger. 
Remember!” 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  party  from 
Simon’s  accounts.  Anyway,  the  ending 
was  better  than  the  begiiming,  which  ought 
to  make  it  fine.  Simon  brought  out  the 
books  and  was  going  to  put  the  kid’s  name 
in  them,  when  it  turned  out  that  Maidie 
was  only  a  kid  name  for  her  and  her  real 
grown-up  name  was  Matilda — Matilda 
Parsons. 

Do  you  get  it? 

It  took  Simon  only  about  a  second,  and 
then  he  threw  back  his  head  and  roared 
until  it  sounded  like  the  breakers  booming 
outside.  The  old  folks  gave  them  the  last 
few  minutes  together. 

“I’m  coming  back  in  a  month,”  said 
Simon,  “and  I’m  coming  back  as  a  giant 
comes — only  being  a  sea-giant,  I’m  com¬ 
ing  back  on  a  ship  instead  of  a  steed.  And 
I’m  going  to  make  that  goblet  magic  come 
true.” 

She  just  smiled  up  at  him  as  if  she  had 
known  it  and  dreamed  it  out  through' aU 
the  years,  same  as  Simon  had. 

“There’s  one  thing  I’ve  got  to  tell  you, 
though.  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  snatched 
up  and  run  away  with  without  knowing 
whose  doing  it  and  what  the  folks  that  live 
around  his  castle  think  of  him.”  Simon 
stopped,  and  because  he’d  gotten  used  to 
it  and  found  he  could  talk  better  that  way, 
he  picked  her  up  and  held  her  in  front  of 
him  in  his  arms  so  their  eyes  could  meet 
on  the  same  leveL  For,  as  Simon  said 
afterward,  the  time  had  come. 

“Around  my  way  the  giant’s  sort  of  a 
joke,  and  there  are  lots  of  wisps  of  salt¬ 
water  fairies  who  mightn’t  care  to  be  tied 
up  to  a  town  joke  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Espedally  one  by  the  name  of  Sin^>le 
Simon.” 


“It’s  an  adorable  name.”  .\nd  the  kid 
curled  up  like  a  kitten  and  tucked  her  head 
out  of  si^t  on  Simon’s  shoulder. 

“No,  you  don’t!”  Simon  brought  her 
back  to  eye-level  again  and  went  straight 
on.  “The  folks  in  my  town  don’t  stop  at 
much;  knowing  me  since  I  was  bom  seems 
to  give  them  free  speech  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned.  You’ll  come  in  for  a  lot  of 
kidding.” 

“I  like  it.” 

“They  won’t  ever  let  you  forget  how 
big  I  am  or  how  much  cloth  it  ^es  for 
one  suit  or  how  big  my  hats  are  or  the  size 
of  the  chairs  I  have  miade  to  order.” 

The  kid  just  kept  on  beaming  at  him. 
Didn’t  she  ^ow  how  big  he  was?  Hadn’t 
she  in  all  her  frailness  and  dependence  felt 
every  whit  of  hugeness  and  encompa.ssing 
strength? 

But  Simon  hadn’t  ever  shirked  the  tmth 
before,  and  he  didn’t  intend  to  dodge  it 
this  time.  “They’ve  made  a  joke  out  of 
every  occasion  of  my  life.  They  laughed 
at  my  christening — griimed  at  my  gradua¬ 
tion— they’re  sure  to  ^lit  their  sides 
chuckling  at  the  size  of  my  coffin;  so  you 
can’t  naturally  expect  them  to  take  my 
wedding  anyways  seriously.  Why,  the 
size  of  me  walking  up  Main  Street  sets  all 
the  babies  to  crowing;  and  the  biggest  town 
joke  of  all  is  my  fourth  dimension.” 

The  kid  looked  puzzled  and  Simon  ex¬ 
plained.  Didn’t  keep  back  the  fact  that 
the  girls  would  never  dance  with  him, 
either.  For  a  minute  it  looked  as  if  the 
kid  was  going  to  cry,  right  through  the 
smiles. 

She  slipped  her  two  little  arms  close 
about  Simon’s  neck,  looked  at  him  hard 
for  a  second  and  then  said  very  softly: 
“I  know  what  that  fourth  dimension  is 
— which  way  it  measures.  It  measures  the 
bigness  of  a  man’s  heart  right  through 
the  middle.  And  believe  me,  it’s  some 
dimension!”  And  with  that  she  kissed 
him — all  of  her  own  free  will. 

Before  he  left  the  Perkinses’  that  night 
he  wrote  a  letter — it  being  polite  to  thank 
your  hostess  for  a  pleasant  time — and  he 
pinned  it  to  the  cushion  in  Mrs.  Per¬ 
kins’s  room,  where  he  spent  the  last 
night. 

My  dear  hostess,”  it  read,  “I  like 
new  places  and  new  people  and  new 
ways  of  doing  things — that’s  why  I  liked  my 
visit,  and  have  ni^e  myself  just  as  much 
at  home  as  if  you  had  all  b^n  here.  I 
also  like  new  maids — picked  up  the  Swe¬ 
dish  one  you  had  finished  with,  just  by 
chance,  and  sent  her  home  to  Hannah. 
I  tell  you  this  so  you  needn’t  have  any 
anxiety  about  her.  I  have  had  a  great 
time  getting  acquainted  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  too.  We  are  going  to  keep  right  on 
getting  better  and  better  acquainted — 
until  about  August.  Can’t  give  you  just 
the  date  now,  but  will  send  it  to  you 
later — on  a  card.  So  you  see  I  am  fixed 
fine  all  round,  hoping  you  are  the  same. 
Yours  truly,  Simon  Simple — and  some.” 

I  guess  he  smiled  aU  the  way  from  the 
Perkinses’  home — anyway,  he  was  still 
smiling  when  he  got  off  the  train  at  Had¬ 
dock  Harbor. 

After  that  things  hustled.  Simon  gave 
out  that  the  launching  of  the  Matilda  P. 
was  coming  off  per  s^edule,  and  every¬ 
body  commenced  to  get  ready  for  it.  The 
town  began  bunting  up  two  days  before, 
and  the  State  Band  arrived  aiid  gave  a 
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free  concert  on  the  town  green.  Simon 
had  the  baby  pavilion  finished;  and  folks 
who  had  be»  having  them  pretty  regu¬ 
larly  for  fifteen  years — I  mean  babies  and 
not  pavilions — and  hadn’t  had  a  day’s 
outing  in  consequence — got  new  fixings 
and  talked  about  the  coming  event  as  if 
it  had  been  next  to  the  Day  of  Judgment 
in  importance. 

And  all  the  time  all  of  us  were  think¬ 
ing  that  the  Perkinses  were  coming,  and 
daughter  number  two  was  to  diristen  the 
vessel. 

WELL,  the  day  came  at  last,  clear  as  a 
whistle,  wind  southerly,  harbor  just 
crinkled  over  and  everybody  in  holi^y 
clothes.  Never  saw  so  many  folks  in 
Haddock  Harbor  before  or  since.  The 
yards  were  packed  two  hoiurs  before  the 
time  Matilda  P.  was  due  to  slip  from*  her 
pinnings;  the  vessel  was  pack^  and  the 
band  was  playing  and  the  flags  fl>’ing, 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  it  was  about  the 
prettiest  sight  you  could  see,  the  world 
over. 

Every  one  was  asking  who  had  seen  the 
Perking,  and  everybody  else  was  shaking 
their  heads  skeptically.  Word  went  round 
that  they  were  on  Simon’s  yacht  in  the 
harbor  along  with  Simon,  and  expected  in 
any  moment. 

Then  somebody  started  a  cheer  and  we 
who  were  on  board  looked  off  the  Matilda  P's 
stem  and  saw  the  little  motor  dingey 
Simon  uses  coming  up  to  the  dock  with  a 
party  on  board.  But  it  wasn’t  until  Neb 
Peeler,  Simon’s  foreman,  was  clearing  the 
gangway  that  we  saw  there  wasn’t  a 
Perkins  among  them. 

Up  first  came  a  frail  little  lady  and 
after  her  a  middle-aged  gentleman  — 
none  too  husky — and  then  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  last  of  all  Simon,  carrying  the 
prettiest  wisp  of  a  girl  all  in  white,  and 
hugging  the  biggest  bunch  of  roses — white 
ones — I  ever  saw.  Simon  carried  her 
straight  to  the  bow,  where  the  platform 
and  the  canopy  and  the  flowers  were  all 
ready  fixed  for  the  christening;  but  be¬ 
fore  any  of  us  knew  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  we  were  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
wedding. 

I  guess  none  of  us  let  out  our  breath  till 
the  benediction  was  over  and  the  band 
started  the  wedding  march.  Then  the 
bride  broke  her  bunch  of  roses  over  the 
prow,  said  “God-speed”  to  the  Matilda  P., 
and  the  next  moment  we  were  all  sailing 
down  the  ways  along  with  Simon  straight 
toward  the  sea  of  matrimony,  as  you  might 
say.  It  was  some  great,  glad  surprise,  I 
can  tell  you. 

After  that  it  was  all  hands  round  and 
the  biggest  feast  Haddock  Harbor  had 
ever  seen. 

I  guess  Jimmy  Cox  sort  of  voiced  what 
was  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every  one 
that  day:  “Smotherin’  Sally!  to  think 
of  it!  This  here  vessel  was  never  named 
for  the  Perkinses’  girl  after  all — and  not  a 
soul  aboard  but  Simon  knowin’  it!  And 
all  the  time  we  was  mournin’  over  his  fate 
he  was  on  the  q.  t.  picking  out  that  the"e 
little  winner,  i^’hy,  I  cal’ate  Simon  wa. 
playin’  them  Perking  same  as  the>'  were 
playin’  him — lettin’  us  fall  for  it.”  He 
stopped  here  for  breath  and  to  make  the 
last  word  impressive.  “It  looks  to  me  as 
if  Simon  had  handed  Haddock  Harbor  a 
bigger  joke  than  the  town  ever  handed 
him.” 
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HY,  Uncle  Remus,” 
said  the  little  boy,  “a 
rabbit  can’t  climb  a 
tree!” 

“Well,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply  of  Uncle  Remus, 
“dis  wuz  one  time  he  wuz  des  'bleeged 
ter  climb  it!” 

4nd  that’s  the  way  I  feel  about  this 
answer  to  Everybody’s  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  to  tell  how  I  came  by  a  ticket  to 
the  show  where  the  colyumists  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  the  star  performers.  For  when  now 
I  come  to  the  new  bright  lights  of  their 
column  ways  I  feel  that  I  am  but  a 
ticket-holder — a  free-pass  beneficiary, 
seated  away  back,  and  mighty  glad  of  it! 
In  other  words,  I  feel  like  the  old  Metho¬ 
dist  brother  in  the  crowded  “experience” 
meeting,  who  finally  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  “leader,”  with  this:  “Can  I  say 
just  one  word,  Brother  Jones?”  .\nd 
that  word  was  “Hallelujah!”  till  the  shout 
shook  the  shingles. 

W'hen  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  say 
some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  I  recall  a  day 
when  I  was  seated  with  my  brother  on  a 
log  in  the  woods  of  Waycross,  Georgia, 
when,  with  reference  to  a  future  he  had 
planned  for  me,  he  said  quite  seriously: 
“If  you’d  just  quit  running  round  the 
country,  with  no  objective,  you’d  soon  be 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
ConaHtution.”  I  laughed  till  I  fell  off  the 
log!  But  I  answered  the  advertisement  of 
a  country  editor  for  an  assistant,  and  he 
let  me  edit  the  j)aper,  which  was  the  Smith- 
ville  (Georgia)  News,  and  write  what  I 
would  in  a  signed  column. 

IN  THAT  first  country  weekly  column  I 
handled  rural  “happenings”  in  a  humor¬ 
ous  way,  and  placed  the  friendly  townsfolk, 
who  would  stand  for  it,  in  all  sorts  of  comic 
situations.  “Go  as  far  as  you  like,” 
they  said;  “you’re  putting  the  town  on 
the  map!”  An  ancient  colonel,  with 
whom  I  sometimes  played  “checkers  ’  sum¬ 
mer  evenings  on  “the  old  pine  box  by  the 
grocery  store,”  was  the  only  one  that 
counseled  me  to  “call  the  whole  dadblamed 
column  off.” 

“If  you  don’t,”  he  said,  “you  stand  a 
chance  of  being  ‘called  off’  sudden  your¬ 
self,  for  writing  such  wild  tales  as  the  one 
about  an  alligator  biting  off  the  left  leg 
of  a  preacher  at  a  river-baptizin’,  ‘because 
the  ’gator  was  without  a  Christian  con¬ 
science!’  .\nd  furthermore,”  he  said, 
“you’d  better  leave  off  signing  your  own 
name  to  the  poetry  you  get'  out  of  old 
scrap-books,  for  I  know  that’s  where  you 
e  t  it!  I  used  to  do  that  once  when  I  was 
too  young  to  know  better,  but  I  quit  while 
the  quittin’  was  good!” 

Even  when  I  showed  him  a  letter  from 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  complimentary  to 
the  column — especially  the  poetry  feature 
— my  critical  old  colonel  still  held  his 
ground:  “You  may  fool  Joel  Harris,” 
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he  said,  “but  darned  if  you  can  fool  me! 
And  who’s  Joel  Harris,  anyway?  Didn’t 
I  used  to  go  in  swimmin’  with  him  ?  He 
took  an’  signed  his  name  to  them  ‘Uncle 
Remus’  tales,  and  yet  I  heard  every  one  of 
’em  myself,  at  cabin  firesides,  before  he 
ever  put  one  in  the  paper!” 

Pretty  soon  my  little  old  country- 
column  of  poetry  and  prose  was  copied 
far  and  wide.  They  got  it  from  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  for  Mr.  Harris,  then 
doing  editorial  work  for  that  paper,  fea¬ 
tured  it  once  a  week  on  the  editorial  page. 
They  came  to  call  it  “Mr.  Smith,  of 
Smithville.”  With  the  influence  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  it  soon  landed  me  in  the 
Constitution  office,  in  a  room  next  to  his,  as 
a  column  man  and  exchange  editor  of  the 
Georgia  weekly  newspapers.  “Keep  up 
the  column,”  he  said,  “and  let’s  call  it 
‘Just  From  Georgia.’  Whirl  in  and  write 
the  same  sort  of  stuff  that  you  reeled  off 
down  )ronder,  in  the  piny  places  where 
you  met  the  mocking-birds.  We  all,  up 
here,  are  just  plain  home-folks,  kind  o’ 
like  children  that  crawled  in  under  the  tent 
of  the  big  circus,  and  when  we  look  back 
to  where  you  and  lots  of  came  from,  we 
are  apt  to  feel  that  we’re  a  long  ways  from 
home!  Make  your  column  homelike.” 

And  Editor  Clark  Howell,  then  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  of  the  Constitution,  said: 
“That’s  right.  Keep  up  the  home-lick!” 
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And  from  that  day  to  this — it’s  long  past 
the  thirty-year  mark  now! — the  column 
hasn’t  wandered  far  from’home. 

I’ve  a  room  all  to  myself  on  the  fourth 
(editorial)  floor  of  the  Constitution  build¬ 
ing,  where  one  sees  a  desk  so  littered  that 
the  Atlanta  fire  department,  on  a  notable 
occasion,  utterly  condemned  it  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  firetrap!  But  I  don’t  think  I’d 
ever  get  anywhere  at  all  on  an  orderly 
desk.  I  covddn’t  write  the  column  there! 
It’s  fortunate,  in  that  respect,  that  I  don’t 
use  a  typewriter,  for  I’d  never  have  any 
room  for  it.  The  newspaper  clippings 
and  what  not  sometimes  crowd  me  off 
the  desk  to  the  “flap,”  and  I  wTite  there, 
till  “the  boss”  discovers  me,  and  says: 
“Suppose  you  take  a  week  off  and  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  lawn-mower  work  on  that  desk?  Just 
consider  yourself  on  full  pay  while  you’re 
cleaning  up,  and  go  to  it!” 

But  when  I  do  that,  and  some  sort  of 
order  is  attained,  it’s  always  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  column.  It  takes  weeks  for  me 
to  get  the  “swing”  of  it  again,  and  the 
“swing”  comes  only  when  the  desk  takes 
on  once  more  the  friendly  and  familiar 
littered  look.  It’s  as  Mr.  Harris  used  to 
say  of  his  own  desk  at  the  office:  “I  think 
if  I  had  to  work  at  a  spick-and-span  desk, 
or  had  what  writers  call  a  study,  I’d  never 
write  a  line!”  .\nd  another  thing,  I  can 
get  through  with  the  work  better  in  the 
rush  of  things — with  necessary  noises  all 
around  me.  I  have  never  liked,  as  some 
one  has  put  it,  to  “listen  to  the  quiet.” 

I  have  no  contributors — or  only  at  rare 
intervals.  Long  or  short,  I  do  it  all 
myself.  Wish  I  had  contribs.  Mightn’t 
have  to  cut  the  column  then. 

There  are  times  when  I  feel  that  I’m 
really  Rowing  old,  when  some  white-haired 
brother — homefolks  or  stranger — drops 
in  and  says:  “I’ve  long  been  wantin’  to 
meet  you,  for  I’ve  been  reading  your  col¬ 
umn  since  I  was  a  little  boy!  My  father 
used  to  read  it,  and  if  I  make  no  mistake, 
I’ve  heard  my  old  grandfather  say  that 
he  subscribed  for  the  paper  when  you 
first  came  on  it!  .\s  I’ve  got  nothin’ 
else  to  do  to-day,  I  thought  I’d  just  sit 
around  and  watch  you  work.” 

That’s  where  this  column  feller  throws 
a  fit.  But  it’s  Southern,  and  sociable, 
and  so  good-natured! 

The  column  has  made  friends  for  me  all 
over  the  country,  for  while  it  has  always 
been  the  “homey”  thing  we  all  wanted  it 
to  be,  for  that  very  reason  it  caught  on — 
for  that,  and  because  I  didn’t  put  my 
troubles  into  it,  as  I  wanted  to.  I  sang 
about  the  sunshine  often  when  the  rain 
was  round  my  eyes,  though  the  sad  note 
just  will  creep  in  at  times.  The  sad  things 
appeal  to  me,  as  to  many,  and  life’s  the- 
bietter  when  they  do.  The  old,  sweet  gift 
of  tears  is  one  for  which  to  be  heart- 
thankful. 

Bat  I’ve  had  a  high  old  time  of  it  writing 
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the  dialect  songs  that  race  along  as  far  as 
the  space  will  let  ’em.  Lord  love  you, 
it’s  been  joy  on  joy  to  me  to  jingle  to  the 
“dead  line” — to  dance  down  old  trouble 
in  a  dream,  letting  the  “banjo  songs”  sing 
themselves  while  I  “keep  time”  to  their 
music  with  a  “patting”  of  my  feet  under 
the  desk,  much  as  an  old-time  darky 
fiddler  does  at  a  Georgia  country  dance 
when  he  calls  out,  “Swing  comers!”  And 
tins  I  have  frequently  done,  wholly  xm- 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  visitors,  who 
were  waiting  and  wondering  at  the  door! 
That’s  when  you  lose  yourself  in  the  joy 
of  the  work,  as  in  this  characteristic  jingle 
of  “The  Dancing  Spirit”: 

Gimme  time  ter  lissen  what  de  fiddle  got  ter 
say: 

Still  got  de  sperrit  fer  de  dancin’l 
W’en  de  fiddle’s  gwine,  put  me  down  fer  break 
o’  day: 

Still  got  de  sperrit  fer  de  dancin’l 

0  de  halleluia  chillun 

Is  a-fallin’right  in  line; 

It’s  de  Georgy  double-shufiSe 

W’en  de  fiddle’s  gwine  finel 

De  worl’  is  full  o’  trouble,  an’  it’s  knockin’  at  de 
do’. 

But  I  stiU  got  de  sperrit  fer  de  dancin’l 
Shingles  des  a-shakin’  ter  de  creakin’  o’  de  flo’. 

Fer  I  still  got  de  sperrit  fer  de  dancin’l 

0  de  halleluia  chillun 

Is  a-axin’  me  ter  jine 
In  de  Georgy  double-shuffle — 

When  de  fiddle’s  gwine  finel 

Just  as  Joel  Chandler  Harris  had  his 
old-time  colored  friends,  who  used  to  tell 
him  “Uncle  Remus”  stories  he  had  prob¬ 
ably  missed,  who  knew  the  way  to  his 
Atlanta  home,  and  came  to  him  at  his 
office,  too,  I  made  friends  of  many  of  them, 
and  especially  of  one  sable  veteran  who 
was  known  to  all  Atlanta  as  “Brother 
Dickey.” 

Dickey  was  his  real  name.  He  gave  me 
the  cue  for  many  little  dialect  poems,  and 
in  the  early  years  of  the  colunm  I  gave  its 
readers  samples  of  his  quaint  sayings  in 
“Texts  from  Brother  Dickey.”  He  really 
helped  the  column  out,  and  he  came  to 
know  it,  too!  And  just  before  he  “crossed 
over  the  river,”  he  said  to  me:  “I  done 
tol’  you  ’nuS  ter  keep  my  name  in  de  paper 
fer  de  longest,  an’  I  doan’  want  you  ter 
fergit  me  w’en  I  ain’t  heah  no  mo’.  I 
done  been  d reamin’  dat  my  res’  time  has 
come,  but  you  mus’  always  keep  dls  in 
min’:  k  wuz  me  dat  made  you  what 
you  is.” 

All  sorts  of  curious  gifts — remembrances 
— come  to  the  “Just  From  Georgia”  col¬ 
umn  from  the  country  precincts.  I  have 
been  the  recipient  of  live  ’possums,  rac¬ 
coons,  monster  sea-turtles,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  wild  cat.  The  other  day  a  card 
came  asking  me  to  “Please  accept  the 
Georgia  salamander  which  I  am  sending 
you  by  express.  This  salamander  is  the 
only  one  ever  captured  in  Georgia.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  know  what  to  do  with  it,  as  I 
don’t.” 

There’s  one  good  column  reader  who 
annually  “comes  across”  with  a  Christmas 
turkey.  That’s  substantial  appreciation! 

I  can’t  say  I  have  any  particular  ideas 
on  the  column-making  subject  except  that 
I  like  the  art  that  is  evidenced  here  and 
there  in  the  colunm  display  when  the  col- 


yumist  can  “boss  the  whole  shop”  as  to  the 
way  he  wants  things  to  go.  That  helps 
wonderfully.  But  k  you  are  interested  as 
to  “where  I  first  saw  the  light,”  I’ll  say 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Greetings  to  colyumists  of  the  country; 
everywhere  their  lights  are  shining!  The 
world  has  truly  m^e  a  pathway  to  their 
doors,  and  when  the  entertainment  sign  is 
out,  they’ll  never  lack  an  audience.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  said  of  many  of 
them:  “When  I  wake  up  in  Grouchtown 
1  turn  to  the  column,  and  then  I  know 
I’ll  pull  through!” 

'TWE  following  selections  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Stanton  himself,  as 
typical  of  his  best  work: 

UP  AGAINST  IT 

The  government  word  is  that  we  shall  have 
to  “wear  less,”  but  in  our  own  case,  we  don’t 
see  how  we  could,  since  our  frayed  trousers  are 
now  nearly  to  our  knees.  We’ve  been  think- 
mg  of  wearing  a  barrel,  but  the  price  of  banels 
has  riz  on  us,  and  the  one  we  buried  when 
drybone  broke  out  in  Georgia  was  stolen  by 
some  unknown,  thirsty  pcm  devil  and  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  ask  questions. 

OLE  MULE 
CHe  mule,  gwine 
Slow  ez  slow  kin  Im, 

Don’t  you  sU^  an’  tu’n  roun’. 

An’  shake  yo’  head  at  mel 
Yit,  I  come  ter  de  conclu^n: 

De  way  de  wise  man  feels, 

I  ruther  ^ve  you  shake  yo’  head 
Than  shake  dem  hu’tful  heelsl 

THE  UNUTERARY  MULE 
It  has  been  some  time  now  since  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  mule  and  abandoned  Amencan 
literature  to  its  fate.  The  mule  is  not  literary, 
but  that  worthy  animal  has  enabled  us  to 
make  substantial  crops  for  eating  purposes, 
and  neither  mule  nor  man  has  any  kick 
coming. 

THE  HOME  WORD 
A  Billville  editor  says  to  one  who  wrote  that 
he  “couldn’t  get  away  to  fix  his  fences” : 

“It  don’t  matter.  The  last  darned  one  of 
’em  is  down  an’  you  ain’t  got  time  to  split 
rails  enough  to  go  round.” 

HE  SAMPLED  IT! 

“We  can’t  see,  for  the  life  of  us,  why  they 
call  the  bottled  tiger-stuff  in  these  parts 
’moonshine,’  ”  says  the  Mountain  Patriarch, 
“which  is  weaker  than  weakness  itself  in  com¬ 
parison.  It’s  our  free-expressed  opinion  that 
it’s  unadulterated  hell-fire,  chain-lightning, 
broil«l  brimstone — red  hot  and  still  a-heatin’I 
And  somebody’s  took  and  broke  our  water- 
pitcher,  and  they  ain’t  no  ice  nohow,  and  blest 
if  we  ain’t  a-goin’  to  blaze  before  our  time!” 

HOME-APPRECIATION 
For  a  wonder  all  the  seed  we  got  through  the 
efforts  of  our  congressman  came  up!  So 
congress  b  doin’  good  work  all  round,  and  we’re 
glad  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

LETTER  FROM  HOME 
Dear  BUI:  air  you  in  Texas  stiU  where  you 
fust  wus  b  what  i’m  awantin’  to  no  as  thb 
letter  will  tell  ef  you  git  it  also  what  news  they 
b  in  the  settlement  which  ain’t  much  to  speak 
of  outside  of  your  house  bein  took  off  by  a 
harricane  and  the  land  it  wus  on  disapperain 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  an  all  your  fambly 
connections  down  with  the  brokefaione  fever  an 
your  uncle  jim  afficted  providential  with  the 
ratUin  of  the  brain  an  jenny  air  got  a  boy  baby 
an  hits  a-rainin  like  hell  Bilil 


JES*  LIKE  THAT 

We  take  life  as  we  find  it.  We  have  never 
yet  quaffed  a  cup  of  joy,  and  started  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourself,  that  some  one  didn’t  holler: 
“Look  out!  There’s  the  tax  collector,  hitchin’ 
hb  boss  at  the  front  gate!” 

THE  STATESMAN'S  PROGRESS 

I 

He  writ  out  a  speech 
The  people  for  to  teach, 

And  to  win  the  statesman’s  crown. 

For  he  never  yet  had  heard 
That  annihilatin’  word : 

“Sit  down,  my  brother,  sit  down!” 

II 

He  took  the  woods 
With  his  speechifyin’  goods. 

Where  never  a  critic  could  frown, 

But  an  owl  said:  “Who, 

In  Thunder’s  name,  are  you? 

Sit  down,  old  feller,  sit  down!” 

III 

And  when  at  the  gate 
Where  the  saints  and  sinners  wait 
He  said:  “I’m  from  Legblature  Town,” 
The  keeper  shook  hb  head 
And  this  fatal  word  he  said: 

“Go  down,  old  feller,  go  down!” 

STILL  WATCH  THE  WOODPILE! 

All  ter  de  good,  folks — all  ter  de  good — be 
ready  fer  de  work,  or  de  dance;  when  you  keep 
up  de  fire  you’s  a-burnin’  up  de  wood,  but  de 
wood  must  take  its  chance! 

THE  HOME-GROUND 

“Don’t  ax  me  ter  leave  de  country  I  wuz 
raised  an’  bo’n  in,”  said  Brother  Didiey.  “If 
I  comes  ter  be  lynched,  I’d  ruther  be  l3mcbed 
by  my  fr’en’s.” 

A  GEORGIA  TEXT 

It’s  fine  for  to  hope,  and  it’s  fine  for  to  trust 

That  you’ll  win  when  the  life-work  b  done. 
But  while  dancin’  your  troubles  all  down  in 
the  dust 

The  fiddler  ain’t  playin’  for  fun! 

NUGGETS  ON  THE  WAY 

Don’t  climb  the  hill  like  you  have  to,  but 
make  believe  like  you’re  doing  it  for  exercise. 

If  you  can’t  shoiA  “Amen!”  when  the  other 
fellow  gets  ha[^y,  just  hold  your  peace  and 
give  him  room  to  holler. 

Whistling  at  your  work  may  be  a  good  sign, 
but  it  might  not  be  healthy  for  folks  who  think 
tbey  are  thinking. 

HELL 

If  the  producer  gets  one  dollar  a  bushel  for 
tomatoes,  and  the  retaUer  gets  nine  dollars  a 
bushel  for  them,  what  does  the  consumer  get? — 
ElberUm,  Georgia,  Star. 

We  have  spilled  the  “ligfatnin’  ”  that  was 
in  the  jug,  and  folks  are  even  raisin’  thunder 
’bout  the  lightnin’  that’s  in  the  sky. 

Since  the  bonedry  law  came  in  the  Georgia 
fishermen  maintain  that  an>’way  the  fish  ain’t 
worth  lying  about. 

WITH  MISTER  JAYBIRD  S 
COMPLIMENTS 

Mbter  Jaybird  savs,  says  he: 

“The  other  binb  are  still. 

And  yet  it’s  time  for  them  to  be 
A-singing  fit  to  kill! 

But  since  the  singing’s  up  to  me 
I’ll  trill  ’em  out  a  trill! 

I’m  not  a  favorite  of  Spring: 

I  just  can’t  tell  ’em  how  to  sing; 

But  when  a  note  or  two  I  drop. 

The  rest  will  sing — to  make  me  stop!” 


In  the  July  number  C.  M.  Jackson,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  will  appear  at  this  ConfessiorutL 
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Jimmie  Pulls  a  Miracle 


By  C»  Rowland  ^X^ood 


This  b  primarily  a  chronicle  of 
how  Jimmie  Jackson,  press- 
agent  for  the  Mark  Green 
chain  of  movie  theatres,  em¬ 
ployed  his  almost  superhuman 
skill  as  a  news  faker  to  put 
across  a  rather  untimely  war-^)ectacle  film 
called  “Twentieth  Century  Knights.” 

But  since  the  fake  reacted  so  curiously 
on  Mary  Anderson,  and  brought  her  so 
much  into  the  limelight,  we  might  just  as 
well  get  acquainted  with  Mary  at  the  out¬ 
set.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  better  way 
to  do  it  than  to  imagine  ourselves  seated, 
invisibly,  at  Jimmie’s  side  in  the  oflSces  of 
Mark  Green,  Inc.,  on  the  day  when  Mary 
came  in  to  answer  his  ad  for  a  stenographer. 

Jimmie,  who  never  before  had  hired  a 
stenographer,  being  but  newly  graduated 
to  the  dignity  of  an  office  all  his  own,  had 
interviewed  upward  of  a  dozen  applicants, 
jotting  down  the  qualifications  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  prettier  blondes,  when  Mary 
floated  in. 

He  took  one  look  at  her  and  promptly 
tore  up  his  list  of  blondes,  realizing  sud¬ 
denly  that  he  had  really  wanted  a  brunette 
all  along. 

He  looked  again,  and  all  of  the  stenog¬ 
rapher-hiring  finesse  that  he  had  built  up 
in  the  preceding  interviews  vanished.  He 
floundered.  Which  was  very  imusual — 
for  jaimty,  self-assured  Jimmie. 

“Do  you — er — think  you  would  like  to 
work  for — that  is — here?”  he  asked  lamely. 
“Why,  yes.  I — I  think  I  would.” 

“And  what  —  er  —  salary  do  you  — 
^  » 

He  coughed  uncomfortably.  It  seemed 
almost  like  sacrilege  to  discuss  a  mere 
matter  of  stipend  with  such  a  peach. 
Which  also  was  very  unusual — for  Jimmie. 

While  the  divinity  was  suinmoning  her 
courage  for  the  plunge  (she  was  almost  as 
unused  to  this  sort  of  thing  as  was  Jimmie), 
he  drank  in  her  charms  with  gre^y  eyes. 
There  was  the  neatest  complexion  he 
had  seen  on  Broadway  in  months.  Real, 
too.  Smooth,  delicately  molded  forehead, 
crowned  by  a  halo  of  delightfully  recal¬ 
citrant  wavy  brown  hair.  Nose  saucily  tip- 
tilted.  Certainly  a  most  kissable  mouth. 
And  a  figure — oh,  man! 

But  it  was  perhaps  the  ^es  that  hit 
Jimmie  hardest.  WTiich  was  not 
strange,  for  they  really  were  very  remark¬ 
able  eyes.  Big,  browm  and  softly  lustrous 
they  were.  And  they  had  a  wistful,  far¬ 
away  look  that  seemed  to  lift  their  owner 
out  of  herself  and  soar  with  her  to  some 
distant,  ethereal  plane. 

“Dreamy,”  Jimmie  classified  them. 
“Would — would  twenty-five  dollars  be 
too  much?”  Mary  suggested  finaUy  in  a 
timid  little  voice. 

“Thirty,”  said  Jimmie  fatuously. 
“Could  you  begin — now?” 

“But  you  haven’t  even  heard  my  quali¬ 
fications:  And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  could 
do  your  work.” 


Wheu  you  learn  that  Jimmie  is  a  movie 
press-agent,  you  will  guess  that  the 
miracle  he  staged  was  not  of  a  Biblical 
sort.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  brand-new  fiction 
writer,  and  this  is  his  first  story — very 
fresh  and  amusing,  we  think.  We  hope 
to  publish  more  of  Mr.  Wood’s  stories 
in  later  numbers. 

Jimmie  was  regaining  some  of  his  world¬ 
ly  poise. 

“Oh,  I  can  tell  by  looking  at  you  that 
you  are  just  the  gir — person  I  am  looking 
for,”  he  said  pointedly,  favoring  her  with 
his  most  engaging  smile. 

Jimmie’s  smile  was  one  of  his  very  best 
points.  But,  oddly,  it  didn’t  seem  to 
work  this  time.  Mary’s  eyes  retained 
their  dreamy,  far-away  wistfulness.  She 
accepted  the  job,  however;  which,  after 
all,  was  the  main  thing,  Jimmie  consoled 
himself.  Her  eyes  really  weren’t  anything 
in  his  life  anyhow — though  of  course  it 
was  always  nice  to  be  on  good  clubby 
terms  with  one’s  office -associates.  It  made 
business  a  little  more  pleasant. 

Jimmie’s  telephone  rang.  He  took 
down  the  receiver. 

“Jimmie,  dear?” 

Jimmie  dear  scowled  slightly,  and  stole 
a  glance  at  Mary,  who  was  gazing  out  of 
the  window  and  far  off  over  the  sky¬ 
scraper  tops. 

IT  WAS  Mademoiselle  Aimde  de  la 
Vergne,  whose  blonde  charms  had 
occupied  Jimmie’s  attention  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  preceding  three  or  four  weeks. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  in  guardedly  non-com¬ 
mittal  tones. 

“I  want  you  to  take  me  to  lunch.” 

Jimmie  stole  another  glance  at  far-away, 
wistful-eyed  Mary. 

“Very  sorry — important  appointment,” 
he  informed  the  telephone  in  his  best 
business  voice. 

“Say,  where  did  you  get  that  cold,  aloof 
stuff?”  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne  wanted 
to  know,  with  some  asperity.  “Here  I  go 
gettin’  out  of  bed  an  hour  ah^ad  of  t'me, 
spoiling  my  beauty  sleep  just  to  see  you — 
and  you  pull  this  ‘  mportant  appointment’ 
stuff.” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I  couldn’t  possibly 
make  it  to-day,”  Jimmie  persisted,  still  in 
his  best  business  tone.  “Some  other  day, 
perhaps.” 

“Perhaps!”  blazed  the  Mam’selle. 
“Well,  of  all  the  unmittygated  gall!” 

She  hung  up  with  a  bang  that  made 
Jimmie  wince. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  told  himself,  “Aim6e’ll 

come  out  of  it,  and  if  she  doesn’t - ” 

He  drew  out  his  watch. 

“By  the  way.  Miss —  Gee!  I  didn’t 
even  get  your  name,”  he  said,  with  an  em¬ 
barrassed  laugh.  Which  again  was  very 
unusual  for  Jimmie. 

Mary  enUghtened  him. 

“Oh,  yes.  Miss  Anderson — I  was  going 


to  say — er — what  time  do  you  usually  go 
to  limch?” 

“I’ve  been  going  at  twelve-thirty,  but  it 
really  doesn’t  make  a  particle  of  dif¬ 
ference,”  she  answered. 

“Fine!  That’s  just  the  time  I  usually 
go.  Suppose  we  go  out  together,  and  we 
can  talk  over  the  work.” 

Mary  considered  the  far-away  horizon. 
“I — I  should  have  to  insist  on  paying 
my  own  check,”  she  hesitated. 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  insist,”  Jimmie  con¬ 
ceded. 

Down  in  the  lobby  of  the  Splendors 
Building,  which  houses  the  Mark 
Green  offices  and  sundry  other  offices,  as 
well  as  the  mc'de  theatre  of  the  same 
name,  Jimmie  and  Mary  passed  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  la  V’ergne.  She  had  been  headed, 
Jimmie  surmis^,  for  his  office. 

Somewhat  discomfited,  he  made  as  if  to 
stop,  but  Mademoiselle  de  la  \’ergne 
flounced  by,  boring  him  through  and 
through  with  a  malignant  glare.  He 
shrugged,  and  stole  a  glance  at  Mary. 
She  evidently  hadn’t  noticed,  he  observed 
with  satisfaction. 

“Suppose  we  go  to  the  Entre  Nous — it’s 
just  around  the  comer,”  he  suggested. 
Mary  assented  vaguely. 

Seated  in  the  Entre  Nous — in  a  little 
private  compartment — Jimmie  plied  Mary 
with  spicy  food  and  peppery,  chatty  con¬ 
versation,  but  she  evinced  little  interest  in 
either.  When  he  touched  on  office  affairs, 
she  listened  carefully,  asking  an  occasional 
question.  Otherwise  she  was  silent.  .\nd 
the  eyes  continued  to  hold  their  dreamy, 
far-away  look. 

Jimmie  was  altogether  intrigued.  She 
was  wholly  different  from  Aimee  de  la 
Vergne.  Different,  in  fact,  from  any  of 
the  other  girls  Jimmie  had  known — and 
imagined  he  car^  for.  .\nd  it  would  be  a 
great  game,  coaxing  a  new  sort  of  light  into 
those  somber,  dreamy  brown  eyes.  Of 

course  he  could  do  it,  sooner  or  later - 

But  therein  Jimmie  was  mistaken. 

Mary  continued  to  be  as  alluring  as  ever. 
And  despite  the  criminally  careless  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  hired  her,  she  turned  out  to 
be  a  reasonably  good  stenographer.  But 
she  never  seemed  to  see  Jimmie,  or  his 
very  obvious  advances. 

Jimmie  evolved  many  theories  to  explain 
this,  discarding  one  after  another  as  she 
exploded  it  by  failing  to  respond  to  the 
little  measures  he  took  to  overcome  her 
supposed  peculiarities.  But  he  never 
came  near  the  real  explanation,  which  was 
that  she  was  thinking  of  a  very  tall,  very 
straight  soldier  named  John,  who  had  gone 
overseas  with  the  Twenty-Seventh  Divi¬ 
sion  some  fifteen  or  twenty  months  before, 
and  whom  she  didn’t  expect  to  see  again— 
ever. 

There  had  been  a  little  lovers’  quarrel 
the  day  before  his  regiment  embarked. 
Ever  so  little  a  quarrel,  and  Mary  had 
intended  to  fix  it  all  up  before  he  sailed. 


XUM 


It  seemed  almost  like  sacrilege  to  discuss  a  mere  matter  of  stipend  with  such  a  feach. 


But  he  sailed  suddenly.  And  that  was  the 
last  she  heard  of  him — except  that  she  had 
read  in  a  casualty  column  the  laconic 
announcement: 

“Killed  in  Action:  Sergeant  John  Al¬ 
exander.” 

Thereafter  Mary  had  consigned  herself 
to  single  blessedness  and  hard  work. 
Hence  the  stenography.  She  had  given 
up  all  of  her  old  friends;  even  her  best 
chum,  Alice  Morton.  The  old  crowd 
brought  too  poignant  a  flood  of  memories. 
And  she  wasn’t  seeking  any  new  friends. 

As  we  have  said,  Jimmie  didn’t  guess 
that  she  had  buried  her  heart.  And  even 
if  he  had  guessed,  he  probably  would  have 
continued  his  efforts  to  exhume  it,  for 
Jimmie  was  a  very  practical  young  man, 
and  what  he  want^  he  went  after. 

At  any  rate  his  efforts  to  dazzle  Mary 
came  to  naught.  Her  big  brown  eyes 
went  soberly  about  their  business  of  de¬ 
ciphering  uncanny  fish-hooks  and  curli¬ 
cues  from  her  note-book,  while  delightfully 
white,  tapering  fingers  translated  them, 
via  the  typewriter,  into  trim,  orderly 
sentences.  And  when  there  was  no  short¬ 
hand  to  be  transcribed  the  eyes  would  go 
gazing  wistfully  off  out  of  the  window — 
which,  by  the  way,  faced  west. 

“She  sure  is  remote,”  Jimmie  confessed 
to  Mr.  Green  when  Mary  had  withstood 
his  siege  for  a  week.  “Sometimes  I  think 
she’s  not  a  regular  girl  at  all.  She  reminds 
me  of  the  classification  a  newspaper  I  once 
saw  out  in  Ohio  puts  at  the  top  of  its  help- 
wanted  columns.  It  reads:  ‘Help  Wanted 
— Males,  Females  and  Stenographers.’ 
She  must  be  just  stenographer.  But  I’ve 
got  to  admit  ^e’s  some  stenographer.” 
Jimmie  had  to  admit,  a  few  days  later, 
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•however,  that  she  was  pretty  much  all  girl. 
And  the  story  of  how  he  found  it  out  is  all 
bound  up  with  the  story  of  how  he  put 
over  what  was  perhaps  the  niftiest  heart- 
interest  fake  of  his  whole  press-agenting 
career.  Which  we  started  out  to  tell  in 
the  first  place. 

Of  course  Jimmie  didn’t  have  any  idea 
how  his  artificially  produced  heart-throbs 
were  going  to  rack  Mary.  Had  he  known, 
he  might  not  have  pulled  this  particular 
fake  r  :n  to  put  “Twentieth  Century 
Knights”  across.  But  that  is  a  debatable 
question.  When  a  press-agent  gets  hold 
of  a  good  hunch,  it  takes  a  great  deal  to 
make  him  drop  it  before  he  has  shaken  out 
all  the  publicity  that’s  in  it.  Press-agents 
are  very  much  like  bulldogs  in  this  respect. 

Jimmie  had  feared,  from  the  day  Mr. 
Green  signed  up  for  the  first  run  of  “Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Knights,”  that  it  was  going  to 
be  a  hard  job  to  make  the  film  draw.  The 
war  had  been  over  for  some  eight  or  nine 
months;  most  of  the  soldiers  were  home 
and  out  of  uniform;  and  New  York, 
plunged  in'a  frothy  sea  of  gaiety,  was  doing 
its  b^t  to  forget  the  anxious,  tense  days. 

“Getting  all  worked  up  over  soldiers,  my 
dear  boss,”  Jimmie  had  told  Mr.  Green, 
“is  about  as  fashionable  to-day  as  wearing 
a  last-year’s  suit.  Patriotism  doesn’t  de¬ 
mand  either  any  more.” 

But  the  contract  for  “Twentieth  Century 
Knights”  had  already  been  signed,  and  there 
was  DO  pulling  out.  - 

The  evening  on  which  the  film  began  its 
run  at  the  Splendora  Jimmie’s  foreb^ings 
were  justified.  And  Jimmie  didn’t  even 
have  to  look  into  the  sparsely  peopled 
auditorium  to  find  it  out.  Mr.  Green  was 
there,  pacing  the  lobby,  when  Jimmie 
dropped  in  to  see  how  things  were  going; 


and  Mr.  Green’s  face  told  the  whole  story — 
a  wrinkle  for  every  empty  seat. 

“Well,  you  had  the  right  dope,”  Mr. 
Green  growled.  “It’s  a  fizzle.” 

Jimmie  laid  aside  his  debonair  demeanor 
and  assumed  one  of  commiseration. 

“I  was  afraid  it  would  be,”  he  sighed. 

“  A  FR.AID!”  Mr.  Green  snorted.  “Why 
don’t  you  do  something?  You 
haven’t  got  a  line  in  the  papers  except  the 
paid  advertising — and  that’s  as  dead  as— 
as - ” 

Mr.  Green  looked  out  on  the  gay  throngs 
that  were  flowing,  ever  flowing,  past  the 
Splendora,  and  choked  with  impotent 
rage. 

“  ‘Twentieth  Century  Knights!’  Bah!” 
he  exclaimed  when  he  finally  regained  his 
voice. 

“I  told  you - ” 

“You  told  me!  You  told  me!”  Mr. 
Green  fairly  shrieked.  “I  don’t  want  you 
to  tell  me  nothing!  What  I  want  you  to  do 
is  to  put  a  little  life  into  it!” 

“It’d  take  a  miracle  to  do  that,”  Jimmie 
retorted. 

“Well,  pull  a  miracle  then!  Do  some¬ 
thing!  Think  up  a  stunt!  Hell!  What 
am  I  paying  you  for,  anyhow?” 

Thus  driven  by  the  l^h  of  impatience, 
Jimmie  retired  to  the  little  inner  sanctum 
which  Mr.  Green  had  fitted  up  just  off  the 
box-office  and  moodily  lighted  a  cigaret. 

“Pull  a  miracle,”  he  laughed.  “Wonder 
who  the  old  boy  thinks  I  am,  anyhow — 
one  of  the  prophets  of  old — or — or ” 

Jimmie  subsided  into  a  blue  haze  of 
smoke,  through  which  he  traced  intricate, 
involved  figures.  Five  minutes  he  sat  so; 
perhaps  ten.  Then  he  emitted  a  soft 
chuckle.  When  he  had  thought  it  all 


JIMMIE  PULLS  A  MIRACLE 


through  again,  he  chuckled  louder.  Then 
he  began  to  whistle  a  bar  from  the  old 
classic,  “Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the 
Boys  Are  Marching.” 

The  merry  strains  floated  out  to  Mr. 
Green,  who  inserted  his  head  angrily. 

“What  do  you  think  you  are,  a  band?” 
he  inquired  caustically.  “Here  we  are, 
losing  money  hand  over  fist,  and  you  sit 
there - ” 

“Come  in,  boss,  hear  about  my  miracle,” 
Jimmie  invited. 

“What!” 

“You  told  me  to  think  up  a  miracle, 
didn’t  j'ou?  Well,  I’m  nothing  if  not 
obliging.  Come  on  in  and  have  a  cigar 
while  I  tell  you  about  it.  It’ll  soothe  your 
nerves.” 

Mr.  Green  felt  his  grouch  melting  before 
the  press-agent’s  cheerful  patter.  Shortly 
he  found  himself  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
chair,  puffing  at  a  comforting  black  cigar, 
and  waiting  for  Jimmie  to  elucidate. 

“My  first  premise,”  said  Jimmie  with  an 
air  of  great  erudition,  “is  that  the  one 
subject  on  which  the  great  .American  public 
never  goes  stale  is  the  old,  old  story — 
love.” 

“You  never  seem  to,”  Mr.  Green  snorted, 
thinking  of  Mary — and  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vergne — and  others. 

“That  premise  being  granted,”  Jimmie 
continued,  unperturbed,  “we  will  proceed. 
‘Twentieth  Century  Knights’  would  have 
rung  the  bell  before  the  war  enthusiasm 
died  out.  But  now  it’s  rotten  because  it 
has  no  appeal  to  the  one  big  theme.  .Am  I 
right?” 

“Well,  it’s  rotten — let  it  go  at  that.” 

“Now,  since  the  picture  has  no  love- 
interest  in  it,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  drag  in 
a  love-interest  from  outside.  Which  will 
be  better,  anyhow,  because  it  will  be  real — 
whereas  one  in  the  film  would  only  be 
reel.” 

Mr.  Green  declined  to  smile  at  this 
pleasantry. 

“The  question  is,”  Jimmie  rattled  on, 
“how  to  do  it.  Now,  let’s  see — we  have 
real  New  Ybrk  soldiers — aplenty  of  them — 
in  ‘Twentieth  Century  Knights.’  Right?” 

“T  SHOULD  hope  we  had  a  plenty,” 
said  Mr.  Green  fervently. 

“Furthermore,  some  of  the  soldiers  that 
went  over  with  the  Twenty-Seventh  didn’t 
come  back.  Ever  think  of  that?” 

“Get  on,  get  on — what  are  you  driving 
at?”  said  Mr.  Green. 

“This,”  said  Jimmie.  “You  told  me  to 
work  a  miracle.  I’m  going  to  work  one. 
Now,  scattered  all  over  New  York  City 
are  girls  whose  sweethearts  didn’t  come 
back.” 

Jimmie  paused  impressively.  “Boss, 
I’m  going  to  bring  one  back.” 

Mr.  Green’s  eyes  bulged.  “What  do 
you  mean,  bring  one  back?  How  the  hell 
can  you - ” 

Jimmie  laughed. 

“Oh,  in  the  movies  they  do  it,”  he  said 
glibly.  “If  you  read  the  papers,  you’ll 
know  that  more  than  one  soldier  has  come 
back  after  the  War  Department  had  him 
listed  as  dead.  That  fact  is  the  foundation 
of  my  hunch.  Here’s  the  idea.” 

He  seized  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote 
briskly  for  a  minute. 

“Read  that,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Green  read  aloud; 

“Mary — John  is  not  dead.  I  saw  him 
last  night  in  the  movies  at  the  Splendora. 


They  are  showing  ‘Twentieth  Century 
Knights,’  a  war  picture,  with  scenes  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  marching  up  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  in  the  home-coming  parade.  I  saw 
John  as  plain  as  day.  I  can  not  be  mis¬ 
taken.  Meet  me  in  front  of  the  Splendora 
at  8:10  to-night  and  I  will  point  him  out 
to  you.  Alice.” 

Mr.  Green  looked  at  Jimmie  expectant¬ 
ly.  “Go  on,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  quite  get 
you.” 

“That  goes  in  the  personal  column  of 
the  Star  in  the  morning,”  Jimmie  said. 
“And  who  reads  the  Star  personals? 
Well,  maybe  the  blind  don’t.  But  then 
the  blind  don’t  go  to  the  movies,  either, 
so  that  offsets  that.  At  a  conservative 
estimate — the  ad  solicitors  would  put  it 
much  higher,  but  we’ll  be  conservative — 
at  a  conservative  estimate,  one  hundred 
thousand  people  will  read  that  personal. 
And  can’t  you  imagine  them,”  he  con¬ 
cluded  triumphantly,  “especially  the 
ladies — God  bless  ’em — fighting  to  get  in 
and  see  whether  Mary  really  finds  John?” 

Mr.  Green  beamed.  Then  he  frowned. 
“That  might  get  one  crowd,”  he  conceded. 
“But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  week, 
after  little  Mary  fails  to  show  up?” 

JIMMIE  gave  him  a  pitying  smile. 

“Little  Mary  won’t  fail  to  show  up,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  have  a  little  Mary  on  the  job, 
and  she’ll  behave  in  the  most  approved 
manner — whatever  that  is.  I’ll  have  to  do 
a  bit  of  scientific  investigation  to  find  out. 
But  she’ll  be  here.  And  she’ll  see  her 
John — in  the  movies. 

“And  there’s  where  the  free  publicity  will 
begin — the  good  little  old  front-page  read¬ 
ing  matter  that  you  couldn’t  buy  for  a 
hundred  dollars  an  inch.  Man,  if  I  can’t 
smear  that  story  all  over  Page  One  in  half 
the  newspapers  in  New  York,  I’ll  eat  my  hat. 
Think  of  it!  ‘Beautiful  young  woman’ — 
large  picture —‘seeks  soldier  sweetheart, 
mourned  for  months  as  dead.  Discovered 
in  movie  fdm.’  Of  course  there’ll  be  a 
picture  of  the  soldier — clipped  right  out 
of  the  film.  Boss,  the  romance — the  good 
old  human  heart-throbs — that  will  attach 
to  ‘Twentieth  Century  Knights’  «  the 
hunt  for  the  missing  sweetheart  starts, 
will  produce  a  riot  at  the  box-office.  .And 
we’ll  keep  the  hunt  going  all  week!” 

Mr.  Green  beamed  again. 

“Great!”  he  chuckled.  “How’n  the 
devil  did  you  ever  think  it  up?” 

Jimmie  rose  and  made  mysterious  passes 
in  the  air.  “Miracle,”  he  said.  “I  pull 
’em  every  once  in  a  while  when  I’m  feeling 
right.” 

Mr.  Green  chuckled  again  appreciatively. 
“You’re  certainly  there,  kid!”  he  averred 
heartily.  Then  his  face  clouded  slightly 
as  another  disquieting  thought  came. 
“.Are  you  sure  you  can  get  the  ad  across?” 
he  inquired.  “Will  they  stand  for  a  fake?” 

“Oh,  we  wouldn’t  l>e  so  crude  as  that. 
We’ll  have  .Alice  take  it  over.  Didn’t  you 
notice,  I  signed  her  name  to  it?” 

Jimmie  raised  his  voice.  “Oh,  Al-ice!” 
he  called. 

The  blonde  ticket-seller  emerged  from 
her  booth.  Jimmie  showed  her  the  pen¬ 
ciled  sheet  and  explained  briefly. 

“Think  you  could  act  well  enough  to  put 
it  across,  if  you  copied  it  off  in  your  own 
handwriting?” 

Alice  coughtxl  discreetly.  “I  might,” 
.she  said  doubtfully. 

“Mr.  Green  will  buy  you  a  jwir  of  those 


silk-lace  stockings  if  you  do — two  pairs,” 
Jimmie  offered. 

“Leave  it  to  muh,”  said  .Alice  with  a 
sudden  accession  of  enthusiasm.  “Will 
you  take  my  window  for  me?” 

“Sure!”  said  Jimmie.  “Run  along, 
now.  The  classifi^  closes  in  about  forty, 
five  minutes.” 

When  .Alice  returned  a  half-hour  later 
and  reported  her  mission  well  performed, 
Jimmie  donned  his  hat  and  sallied  forth 
into  the  glare  of  ten-o’clock  Broadway. 

Blithely  whistling,  he  swung  along  the 
glittering  thoroughfare  until  he  came  to 
McDuffy’s  cabaret,  which  he  entered. 

M.ADEMOISELLE  .Aimee  de  la  Vergne 
was  wriggling  through  her  star  jazz 
number.  When  she  had  finished,  Jimmie 
caught  her  eye,  and  motioned  invitingly. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne  was  still  a  little 
huffy  over  the  incident  of  the  Splendora 
Building  lobby,  but  after  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation  she  walked  down  to  Jimmie’s  table. 

“You’ve  gotta  crust,”  she  remarked 
tartly. 

“Now,  now,  .Ame — forget  it!”  Jimmie 
said,  favoring  her  with  one  of  his  rarest 
smiles.  “I  told  you  she  was  just  my 
stenographer  and  that  I  took  her  out  to 
lunch  so  I  could  tell  her  about  the  job.” 
“Why  should  1  believe  that?” 

“W’eU,  you  haven’t  seen  me  with  her 
since,  have  you?” 

“No,”  Mademoiselle  de  la  A'ergne  ad¬ 
mitted.  “But  that’s  not  saying  you 
haven’t  been  out  with  her.” 

“Well,  I’m  saying  I  haven’t.  Now  lay 
off  that,  will  you?  I  want  to  talk  to  vou.’’ 
“Well— talk.” 

“Suppose — now  don’t  get  fresh.  I’m  in 
earnest — suppose  you  had  been  in  love 
with  some  fellow  that  had  gone  overseas 
and  gotten  his  name  into  the  killed-in¬ 
action  column.” 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne  raised  her 
penciled  eyebrows.  “Do  you  get  this  way 
often?”  she  inquired. 

“Oh— all  right - ” 

Jimmie  pushed  back  his  chair,  as  if  to 
rise.  Mademoiselle  de  la  A’ergne  placed  a 
powder-white,  restraining  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Don’t  go,  Jimmie.  I — I  thought  you 
was  kidding  me.” 

“I  told  you  I  was  in  earnest.  Now 
listen.  Suppose  he  got  his  name  in  the 
casualty-list.  Then  suppose  you  were  in  a 
movie  show  and  saw  a  bunch  of  soldiers 
marching  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  a  film  made 
after  the  war  was  over — and  he  was  in  it. 
What  would  you  do?” 

Mademoiselle  de  la  A’ergne  edged  closer 
to  Jimmie.  “Say  it  was  you,  eh,  hon?” 
she  suggested  with  eager  eyes. 

“AA'ell,  say  it  was  me,”  Jimmie  responded 
without  great  enthusiasm. 

“Jimmie.”  she  averred  solemnly,  “I’d 
just  naturally  let  out  a  yelp  of  joy  and 
faint  dead  away.” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest.  But  why,  Jimmie?  AAhat’s 
the  big  idea?” 

“Doping  out  a  press  stunt,”  Jimmie  said 
briefly,  “Got  a  rotten  film  this  week.  .All 
soldiers.  Nobody  wants  to  see  ’em.  (iot 
to  stir  up  a  little  excitement.  Say,  do 
you  know  anybody  I  could  get  to  come 
over  to  the  Splendora  about  nine  to¬ 
morrow  night  and  stage  a  nice,  realistic 
faint  for  twenty-five  iron  men?” 

“Let  me  do  it,  Jimmie.  My  fainting  his¬ 
trionics  arc  grand.” 


XUM 


JIMMIE  PULLS  A  MIRACLE 


“Nah — you’re  too  well  known,”  Jimmie 
vetoed,  “.\nyway,  I  want  an  innocent, 
clinging-vine  type.  You’re  too — Broad- 
wayish.” 

Mademoiselle  de  la  N’crgne  stiffened  and 
glared.  “You  don’t  like  ’em  Broadway- 
ish  any  more,  eh?  Maybe  if  I  looked  like 
that  moon-eyed  stenographer  you’d - ” 

Jimmie  pushed  back  his  chair  again. 

“Wait,  Jimmie.  Wait.  Don’t  nm  off 
mad.  Suppose  I  looked  like  this — would 
you  like  me  any  better?” 

She  snapped  open  a  bracelet  locket  and 
extended  it  across  the  table.  Jimmie 
glanced  at  the  little  upturned  photograph. 

Then  he  took  her  wrist  and  examined  the 
picture  more  closely. 

“Well,  if  you  looked  like  that — who  is 
she,  anyway?” 

Mademoiselle*  de  la  V'ergne  smiled. 

“That’s  Amy  Smith.  Widely  and  favor¬ 
ably  known — when  she  gets  on  her  paint 
and  feathers— as  Mam’selle  Aimee  de  la 
Vergne,  the  premiere  Broadway  Chicken. 

I  never  showed  it  to  you  before,  did  I?” 

“Cut  the  kidding,”  said  Jimmie. 

“If  I  get  myself  up  to  look  like  that 
picture,  do  -I  get  the  twenty-five?” 

“You  do,”  said  Jimmie.  “And  by 
Gad - ” 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne  leaned  for¬ 
ward  eagerly.  “Yes?”  she  breathed. 

“Well,  go  ahead  and  do  it,”  said  Jimmie. 

“I’ll  have  them  hold  a  seat  for  you  well 
down  in  front.  Just  sit  quiet  until  the 
boys  begin  marching  up  Fifth  Avenue. 

Then  cut  loose.” 

He  took  her  bracelet  arm  and  pried  out 
the  little  photograph. 

“I’ll  have  this  enlarged  for  the  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  the  way  Mary  had  dropped  her.  But  of  “I’ll  say  she  is,”  said  Jimmie.  “Look 

Jimmie  didn’t  put  in  an  appearance  at  course  Alice  had  understood  that  it  was  here - ” 

the  offices  of  Mark  Green,  Inc.,  the  next  only  because  of  Jack’s  death — because  she  He  extended  the  photograph  he  had 
morning.  Instead,  he  called  Mary  Ander-  had  thought  he  wasn’t  coming  back.  .\nd  pried  from  Mademoiselle  de  la  \'ergne’s 
son  on  the  telephone.  wasn’t  it  clever  of  .Mice  to  think  of  the  bracelet. 

He  was  going  to  be  very  busy — perhaps  idea  of  putting  a  personal  in!  Of  course  she  “.And  you’re  paying  me  jack  to  be  her 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Could  Miss  wouldn’t  know  where  to  reach  Mary,  now  beau?  Shake!  This  is  about  the  softest 

Anderson  look  after  any  little  matters  that  that  she  had  moved.  Dear,  dear  old  .Mice!  job  that  ever  came  my  way.” 

might  come  up?  But  suppose  it  wasn’t  Jack,  after  all —  “But  remember,  you’ll  have  to  lay  low 

Miss  Anderson  thought  she  could.  suppose  .AUce  had  been  mistaken -  for  the  rest  of  the  week,”  Jimmie  warned. 

“Oh,  yes,  and  I  wish  you  could  save  me  And  then  she  cried  some  more.  .And  “Everybody  that  sees  your  picture  in  the 

about  a  half  dozen  copies  of  the  Star  went  on  that  way  very  nearly  all  day  long,  papers  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  you  to 
classified  section,”  Jimmie  said.  “There’s  Jimmie,  in  the  meantime,  caught  a  restore  you  to  your  darling.  And  I  don’t 
an  ad — hello — operator!”  down-town  subway  which  deposited  him  want  you  restored  until  I’ve  squeezed  all 

Jimmie  was  cut  off  just  as  he  was  about  twenty  minutes  later  before  the  Hall  of  the  publicity  I  can  out  of  it.” 
to  tell  Mary  what  might  have  prevented  Records,  where  the  Army  Reemployment 

her  from  believing  in  that  fake  Mary-John  Bureau  was  located.  “XJOW  about  to-night?”  the  sergeant  in¬ 

personal.  And  as  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  Jimmie  still  had  to  find  a  soldier  from  *  X  quired.  “I’d  like  to  see  the  fun — and 
had  said  all  of  importance  that  he  had  in-  the  Twenty-Seventh  who  had  marched  in  meet  the  girl.  .A  bunch  of  us  fellows  were 

tended  saying,  he  let  it  go  at  that.  the  p>arade  and  who  would  stand  for  the  going  up  to-night,  anyhow,  to  see  our- 

fake.  He  knew  it  wouldn’t  do  to  pick  out  selves  march.” 

SO  OF  course  Mary  saw  the  personal,  any  old  soldier  in  the  film  and  run  the  risk  “Oh,  to-night’s  all  right,”  answered 

And  you  can  probably  guess  just  how  of  having  him  go  storming  around  the  Jimmie.  “It’s  only  after  the  publicity 
Mary  felt.  It  was  like  the  miraculous  an-  newspaper  offices  with  an  irate  wife  or  starts  that  I  want  you  to  keep  under 
swer  to  an  oft-said  prayer.  sweetheart  in  tow  and  a  chip  on  his  cover.” 

When  her  eyes  first  fell  on  the  ad,  her  shoulder.  “We’ll  be  there,  then,”  said  Sergeant 

heart  stopped  virtually  still.  Then  it  But  Jimmie  anticipated  no  trouble  in  O’Reilly.  “With  bells  on.” 

pounded  like  a  trip-hammer.  Then,  of  spotting  a  man  who  would  be  willing  to  From  the  Reemployment  Bureau  Jimmie 
course,  she  cried  a  great  deal — and  laughed  take  the  part  of  the  missing  sweetheart,  drifted  across  City  Hall  Park  and  made 
a  little,  hysterically.  He  knew  there  would  be  plenty  of  Twenty-  a  few  casual  calls  along  Park  Row.  Of 

It  didn’t  once  occur  to  her  that  the  ad  Seventh  men  around  the  Bureau  looking  course  the  Mary-John  personal  had  come 
might  be  just  a  big,  heartless,  press-agent  for  jobs,  and  that  the  fifty  dollars  he  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  city  editors,  and  they 

fake.  She  did  worry  a  little  at  the  thought  would  offer  for  a  week’s  easy  work  would  were  inclined  to  kid  Jimmie  unmercifully 

that  it  might  be  some  other  Mary’s  John  look  mighty  big  to  them.  about  it. 

that  had  come  back  instead  of  her  own  Sergeant  Bill  O’Reilly,  the  first  soldier  “I  certainly  didn’t  put  it  in,”  Jimmie 
John.  But  the  circumstances  were  so  to  whom  he  unfolded  the  scheme,  proved  declared  with  meticulous  truthfulness, 
unusual — three  names  that  fitted  perfectly.  Jimmie  right  by  accepting  with  avidity.  “But  say — that’s  luck,  isn’t  it?  That’s 
And  besides,  she  wanted  so  cruelly  hard  to  It  struck  the  sergeant  as  a  gay  lark.  And  the  greatest  little  piece  of  publicity  the 
believe.  So  she  did  believe.  he  certainly  could  use  the  fifty  bucks.  Splendora  has  had  for  years.  I  mean  it 

Good  old  .Alice  Norton!  Wasn’t  it  just  “What  kind  of  a  looker  is  the  skirt?”  will  be  if  it  pans.  Going  to  send  a  man 

perfectly  wonderful  of  her  to  have  gone  to  Sergeant  O’Reilly  inquired  as  an  after-  up?  Oh,  well,  I  thought  you  might, 

all  the  trouble  of  putting  the  ad  in,  after  thought.  “Pretty?”  {Continued  on  page  no) 

^  Everybody'*  Matfuinc.  June,  1920  G5 


Ummie  rose  and  made  mysterious  passes  in  the  air. 


M  ary  w  o  11  a  s  t  o  n 

By  Henry  Kitchell  ^X^ehster 

Author  of  "TTu  RtaJ  AJvtnturt,"  "Th*  \</kiU  Are,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

Tlie  Impresario 


Mary  returned  to  High  Forest 
— went  on  duty,  as  she  put 
it  to  Wallace — the  following 
afternoon  rather  taut-drawn 
in  her  determination  to  have 
things  out  with  Paula  at 
once.  But  the  mere  attitude  and  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  place,  as  before,  let  her  down 
a  little. 

It  was  restful  to  have  her  days  filled  up 
with  trivial  necessary  duties;  an  hour’s 
errand-nmning  in  the  small  car;  a  pair  of 
soiled  satin  slippers  to  clean  with  naphtha; 
a  stack  of  notes  to  answer  from  such  un¬ 
known  and  infatuate  admfrers  as  managed 
to  escape  the  classification  feeble-minded 
and  were  entitled,  therefore,  to  have  the 
fact  recognized  (this  at  a  little  desk  in  the 
comer  while  Novell!  at  the  piano  and 
Paula  ranging  about  the  room  ran  over 
her  part  in  half-voice  in  the  opera  she  had 
rehearsed  yesterday  w'ith  the  orchestra  and 
was  to  sing  to-night) ;  a  run  to  the  park  for 
a  visit  to  Paula’s  dressing-room  in  the 
pavilion  in  order  to  make  sure,  in  con¬ 
ference  with  her  dresser,  that  all  was  in 
order  for  to-night;  a  return  to  the  cottage 
in  time  to  heat  Paula’s  milk  (their  maid  of 
all  work  couldn’t  be  trusted  not  to  boil  it) ; 
then,  at  seven,  driving  Paula  to  the  park 
for  the  performance,  spending  the  evening 
in  her  dressing-room  or  in  the  wings  chat¬ 
ting  sometimes  wkh  other  members  of  the 
force  whom  she  found  it  possible  to  get 
acquainted  with;  occasional  incursions  into 
the  front  of  the  house  to  note  how  some¬ 
thing  went  or,  more  simply,  just  to  hear 
something  she  liked;  driving  Paula  home 
again  at  last;  undressing  her;  having  sup¬ 
per  with  her — the  most  substantial  meal 
of  the  day — talking  it  over  with  her;  and 
so,  like  Mr.  Pepys,  to  bed. 

It  might  shock  Wallace  Hood,  a  schedule 
like  that,  but  there  were  days  when  to 
Mary  it  was  a  clear  godsend. 

SHE  decided  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  to  wait  for  some  sort  of  lead  from 
Paula  before  plunging  into  a  discussion  of 
her  father’s  affairs.  It  would  take  the 
edge  off  a  little  if  the  thing  weren’t  too 
glaringly  premeditated.  It  was  not  quite 
impossible  that  during  the  two  days  he  had 
spent  with  her  he  might  have  given  her 
some  inkling  into  the  state  of  things  him¬ 
self;  enough  perhaps  to  make  interference 
by  an  outsider  like  herself  superfluous. 
There  was  no  hurry  about  it,  anyhow. 
Paula  just  now  was  doing  all  she  could. 
Mary  in  her  capacity  of  secretary  opened 
all  her  mail  and  would  know  if  any  offer 
came  in  that  involved  future  plans.  She 
accepted  the  respite  gratefully. 

She  had  a  use  to  put  it  to.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  days  after  her  return 
she  had  not  been  able  to  turn  to  anything 


THE  STORY 

^^HEN  the  story  opens,  Mary  Wollaston  and 
YV  her  brother  Rush  are  about  to  return — one 
from  war  work  in  New  York,  one  from  overseas 
— ^to  their  home  in  Chicago.  During  their  time 
together  in  New  York.  Rush  realues  Mary's 
nervous  tension,  but  never  glimpses  the  truth 
that,  living  alone  in  New  York,  she  has  been 
swept  off  her  feet  during  the  hectic  period  of 
1917-1918.  Neither  has  been  much  at  home 
since  the  marriage  of  their  father,  a  distin¬ 
guished  surgeon,  to  Paula  Carresford,  a  young 
and  temperamental  opera-singer. 

Pauls  has  recently  "discovered”  Anthony 
March, an  unusual  piano-tuner  who  is  also  a  com¬ 
poser  of  great  promise,  and  it  is  to  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  consiaerable  strain,  caused  by  John 
Wollaston's  jealousy  lx>th  of  March  and  of 
Paula's  career,  that  Rush  and  Mary  return. 
Doctor  Wollaston  gives  a  dinner  in  their  honor, 
after  which  Paula  sings  some  songs  of  March's. 
Mary  escapes  from  the  guests  into  a  darkened 
room  next  the  studio  and  there  encounters 
March.  They  are  both  greatly  moved  and 
while  the  music  lasts  are  drawn  together  in  a 
remarkable  mood  of  breathless  understanding. 
A  brilliant  producer  has  heard  the  songs  and 
that  evening,  despite  her  knowledge  of  Doctor 
Wollaston's  jealousy,  Paula  accepts  an  offer  to 
sing  in  the  opera  at  Lake  Forest  the  following 
summer.  Her  dibut  is  to  be  made  in  an  opera 
written  by  March,  but  he  is  unable  to  rewrite  it 
in  accordance  with  her  rather  self-centered 
views.  During  this  time  Doctor  Wollaston  is 
taken  ill  and  Paula  loses  all  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  else  in  her  anxiety  for  her  husband. 

Alter  Doctor  Wollaston's  recovery.  Mary, 
with  her  aunt,  visits  Rush  at  the  model  farm 
which  belonip  to  him  and  his  friend,  Graham 
Stannard.  Stannard  asks  Mary  to  marry  him, 
and  she  promises  to  do  so  "if  she  can." 

Mary  and  Paula  are  to  spend  the  opera  sea¬ 
son  in  a  little  cottage  near  Lake  Forest.  After 
the  brilliant  success  which  Paula  scores  with  the 
Lake  Forest  Opera,  Doctor  Wollaston  joins  her 
there,  and  all  their  differences  are  sidjusted. 
Mary,  during  his  visit,  spends  a  few  days  with 
Rush  and  Stannard  at  the  farm.  Here  she 
meets  Anthony  March  again,  who  has  stopp^ 
there  for  a  few  days  during  i  walking  trip 
through  the  country — and  here  he  and  Mary 
come  to  a  realization  of  their  love  for  each 
other.  March,  however,  leaves  suddenly,  and 
Mary,  returning  to  Lake  Forest,  is  met  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  her  father's  old  friend,  Wallace  Hood, 
and  told  by  him  of  her  father's  precarious  finan¬ 
cial  condition. 


that  associated  itself  with  Anthony  March 
without  such  an  emotional  disturbance  as 
prevented  her  from  thinking  at  all.  It 
was  not  that  in  the  absence  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  she  forgot  him;  he  was  there  in 
every  breath  she  drew.  It  was  not, 
either,  that  she  grieved  over  him  as  one 
lost.  But  the  mere  physical  effect  of  those 
sheets  of  score-paper  was,  until  she  could 
manage  to  control  it,  such  as  to  make  any 
continuance  of  the  labor  of  translating  his 
opera  impossible.  The  mention  of  his 
name,  even  to  Paula,  was  something  she  did 
not  dare  attempt.  Paula,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  perhaps  because  she  had  at  last 
got  used  to  her  piano,  forbore  to  reproach 
her  for  having  failed  to  send  him  to  High 
Forest. 

By  a  persistent  effort  of  will  she  pres¬ 
ently  got  herself  in  hand,  however,  and 
went  on  not  only  with  her  translation,  but 
with  the  other  moves  in  her  campaign  to 
get  “The  Outcry”  produced.  Her  first 
thought  was  that  something  might  be 
accomplished  directly  through  La  Chaise. 
Her  simple  plan  had  been  to  make  friends 
with  him  so  that  when  she  urged  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  producing  this  work  they’d  be — 
well — lubricated  by  his  liking  for  her. 


She  didn’t  get  very  far  with  that. 

The  director  was  a  young  man  for  the 
position  he  held,  hardly  out  of  his  thirties, 
and  endowed  with  the  high  vitality  which 
is,  I  suppose,  the  necessary  characteristic 
of  operatic  conductors.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  that  in  the  dark  his  sharply 
pointed  mustache  and  beard  would  give 
off  sparks.  You  couldn’t  sit  beside  him 
without  being  conscious  of  a  sort  of  elec¬ 
trical  purring  such  as  one  hears  from  a 
dynamo. 

He  had  from  the  first  seemed  to  like 
Mary  pretty  well,  though  in  a  rather 
absent-minded  way.  He  complimented 
her  French.  It  wasn’t  as  fluent  as  Paula’s, 
but  more  grateful  to  the  ear.  There  was 
always  an  appreciative  gleam  in  his  eye 
when  she  spoke  to  him.  When  she  was 
silent,  as  she  mostly  was,  he  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  forget  that  she  was  there.  It 
wasn’t  so  much  his  indifference  that  she 
had  to  overcome  as  her  own  invisibility 
to  him. 

And  this  she  made  a  loyal  effort  to  do. 
She  couldn’t  help  March’s  cause  much  with 
him  until  she  did.  She  began  saying  things 
to  him  on  a  rather  more  personal  note, 
things  with  a  touch  of  challenge  in  them. 
There  was  no  gradual  response  to  this,  but 
suddenly — a  week  or  ten  days  after  her 
return  from  Hickory  Hill  this  was — he 
seemed  to  perceive  her  drift.  He  turned 
a  look  upon  her,  the  oddest  sort  of  look, 
startled,  inquiring,  lighted  up  with  a  happy 
though  rather  incre^ble  surmise.  It  was 
an  exclamatory  look  which  one  might 
interpret  as  saying,  “What’s  this!  Do 
you  really  mean  it!” 

Mary,  as  I  said,  got  no  further  than 
that.  She  didn’t  mean  it,  of  course — a 
serious  love-affair  with  La  Chaise — and  she 
tried  for  a  while  to  feel  rather  indignant 
against  an  attitude  toward  women  which 
had  only  two  categories — did  she  offer 
amorous  possibilities  or  not;  an  attitude 
that  had  no  half-lights  in  it,  no  delicate 
tints  of  chivalry  nor  romance.  La  Chaise 
would  do  nothing  for  the  sake  of  her  blue 
eyes.  He  had  no  interest  whatever  in  that 
indeterminate,  unstable  emotional  com¬ 
pound  that  goes,  between  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  by  the  name  of  friendship. 

Mary,  as  I  say,  tried  to  call  this  beastly 
and  feel  indignant  about  it,  but  somehow 
that  emotion  didn’t  respond.  She  had 
more  real  sympathy  for  and  understanding 
of  an  attitude  like  that  than  she  had  for 
one  like  Graham’s.  It  was  simpler  and 
more  natural.  It  involved  you  in  no  such 
labyrinths  of  far-fetched  absurdities  and 
exasperating  cross-purposes  as  Graham’s 
did. 

It  was  characteristically — wasn’t  it? — a 
Latin  attitude;  or  would  it  be  fairer  to 
say  that  its  antithesis  as  exemplified  by 
Graham  was  a  northern  specialty?  She 
extracted  quite  a  bit  of  amusement  from 
observing  some  of  the  results  of  individual 
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"He  urged  you  to  carry  out  your  High  Forest  contract,  didn't  he?"  Mary  ashed. 


failures  to  understand  this  fundamental 
difference,  all  the  more  after  she  had 
Jimmy  Wallace  to  share  observations  with. 

Wallace  was  a  dramatic  critic,  but  he 
consented  to  take  a  fatherly,  or,  better, 
avuncular,  interest  in  the  High  Forest 
season  during  the  month  of  his  musical 
colleague’s  vacation. 

The  special  episode  they  focused  upon 
was  Violet  Williamson’s  flirtation  with 
Fournier.  She  was  a  pretty  woman,  still 
comfortably  on  the  east  side  of  forty, 
socially  one  of  the  inner  ring,  spoiled  rather, 
by  an  enthusiastic  husband,  but  not,  thanks 
to  her  own  good  sense,  very  seriously. 
Wallace  was  an  old  and  very  special  friend 
of  hers  and  she  commandeered  his  services 
as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  High  Forest  in 
her  campaign  for  possession  of  the  French 
barytone. 

It  occurred  to  Mary  that  she  might  be 
able  to  turn  this  flirtation  to  her  own  ac¬ 
count — or  rather  to  her  lover’s.  For  that 
matter,  why  not,  while  she  had  him  under 
her  hand,  recruit  Jimmy  as  an  aid  in  the 
campaign? 

‘‘T^O  YOU  mind  being  used  for  ulterior 
purproses?”  she  asked  him. 

He  intimated  that  he  did  not  if  they 
were  amusing,  as  any  of  Mary’s  were 
pretty  sure  to  be. 

“I’m  interested  in  an  opera,”  she  told 
him,  “or  rather,  I’m  very  much  interested 
in  a  man  who  has  written  one.  Father 
and  I  have  agreed  that  he’s  a  great  person, 
and  everybody  seems  willing  to  admit  that 
he’s  a  musical  genius.  Paula  considered 
the  opera,  but  gave  it  up  after  she  had 
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kept  him  working  over  it  for  weeks,  be¬ 
cause  the  soprano  part  wasn’t  big  enough. 
It  would  be  just  the  thing  for  Fournier.” 

Jimmy  raised  the  language  difficulty. 
“The  bwk’s  in  English,  I  suppose,”  he 
said. 

“It’s  been  translated  into  French,” 
Mary  said,  and  then  admitted  authorship 
by  adding,  “after  a  fashion;  as  well  as  an 
amateur  like  me  could  do  it.”  She  didn’t 
mind  a  bit  how  much  Jimmy  knew.  Not 
that  he  wasn’t  capable  of  very  acute  sur¬ 
mises,  but  that  whatever  he  brought  up  he 
wouldn’t  have  the  flutters  over. 

“Does  Fournier  like  it  himself?”  Jimmy 
wanted  to  know.  “Does  he  see  the  per¬ 
sonal  possibilities  in  it,  I  mean?” 

“I  haven’t  shown  it  to  him  yet,”  Mary 
said.  “I  want  him  to  hear  about  it  in  just 
the  right  way  first.  If  Paula  would  only 
say  just  the  right  thing!  She  means  to, 
but  she  forgets.  La  Chaise  would  back  her 
up,  if  she  took  the  lead.  Otherwise — well, 
he  isn’t  looking  for  trouble,  I  suppose,  and 
of  course  it  would  mean  a  lot.” 

“Somebody  has  to  put  his  back  into  an 
enterprise  of  that  sort,”  Jimmy  observed. 

“I  can’t,  directly,”  she  said;  “not  with 
La  Chaise  nor  with  Mr.  Kahn.  But  you 
see,”  she  went  on,  “if  Violet  happened  to 
hear,  from  somebody  who  was  in  the  way 
of  getting  inside  information,  about  a  small 
opera  floating  around  loose  that  had  a  sen¬ 
sational  part  for  a  barytone,  she’d  put  her 
back  into  it  and  her  husband’s  too,  and 
since  he’s  one  of  the  real  backers  and  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Kahn,  they’d  be  likely  to 
accomplish  something.” 

“Lead  me  to  it,”  said  Jimmy.  “Give 
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me  your  inside  information  and  leave 
Violet  to  me.” 

He  got  a  little  overflow  from  the  fulness 
of  her  heart  at  that  that  would  have  re¬ 
warded  him  amply  for  a  more  arduous  and 
less  amusing  prospect  than  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to.  It  was  always  touch  and  go 
whether  this  summer  plunge  into  musical 
criticism  wouldn’t  bore  him  frightfully. 
Portentous  solemnities  of  any  kind  were 
hard  for  him  to  tolerate,  and  an  opera  sea¬ 
son  is  of  course  stuffed  with  these,  even  a 
democratized,  blue-penciled,  out-of-doors 
affair  like  this. 

IT  WAS  a  great  relief  to  him  to  find 
a  mind  as  free  from  sentimental  reso¬ 
nances  as  Mary  Wollaston’s  swimming 
about  in  it.  They  saw  eye  to  eye  over  a 
lot  of  things.  They  were  in  whole-hearted 
agreement,  for  e.xample,  about  a  certain 
impresario,  Ma.xfield  Ware. 

Jimmy  had  worked  out  empirically  a  sort 
of  Grimm’s  law  according  to  which,  he  as¬ 
serted,  the  original  form  of  names  like  that 
— before  the  bearers  of  them  became  im¬ 
presarios,  comic-opera  librettists  or  com¬ 
posers,  theatrical  producers  and  so  on — 
could  be  determined.  But  one  didn’t 
need  Jimmy’s  discovery  to  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  name  Maxfield  Ware  had  once 
been  quite  different.  The  first  syllable  of 
it  was,  however,  probably  aboriginal,  and 
this  was  what  he  usually  went  by. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  ever>-lxxfy  knew, 
despite  the  concealments  which  his  ponder¬ 
ous  diplomacy  never  cast  aside,  that  his 
objective  was  Paula.  She  divined  this 
before  he  had  made  a  single  overt  move  in 
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her  direction  and  pointed  it  out  to  Mary 
with  a;  genuine  pleasure  sounding  through 
the  tone  of  careless  amusement  she  chose 
to  adopt. 

“You  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  person  like  that,  would  you?”  Mary  was 
startled  into  exclaiming.  “Of  course,  if  he 
were  genuinely  what  he  pretends  to  be  and 
the  things  he  boasts  were  true - ” 

“Oh,  he’s  genuine  enough,”  said  Paula, 
quarter  to  a  half  as  good  as  he  pretends, 
and  that’s  as  well  as  the  whole  of  that  lot 
will  average.  Though  he  isn’t  the  sort 
you  and  John  would  take  to,  for  a  fact.” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Mary  had  found 
herself  bracketed  with  her  father  in  just 
this  way.  It  wasn’t  a  sneering  way,  hardly 
hostile.  But  Mary  by  the  second  or  third 
repetition  began  reading  an  important 
significance  into  it.  Paula  in  her  in¬ 
stinctive  fashion  was  beginning  to  weigh 
alternatives,  one  life  against  the  other,  a 
thing  it  wasn’t  likely  she  had  ever  at¬ 
tempted  before. 

There  was  a  tension  between  her  father 
and  Paula  now  which  Mary  saw  mounting 
daily  over  the  question  of  his  next  visit  to 
High  Forest.  Paula  wanted  him,  was  get¬ 
ting  restless,  moody,  as  nearly  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  be  ill-natured  over  his 
abstention.  Yet  it  was  evident  enough 
that  she  had  not  invited  him  to  come;  fur¬ 
thermore  that  she  meant  not  to  invite 
him.  Once  Mary  could  have  put  this  down 
to  mere  coquetry,  but  this  explanation 
failed  now  to  satisfy  altogether.  There 
was  something  that  lay  deeper  than  that ; 
some  sort  of  strain  between  them  dating 
back,  she  surmised,  to  the  talk  her  father 
had  referred  to  down  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  jocular  assertion  that  he  had  told 
Paula  she  would  have  to  begin  now  sup¬ 
porting  the  family.  Had  the  same  topic 
come  up  again  during  his  visit  to  High 
Forest? 

The  perception  of  this  strain  in  their 
relation  increased  Mary’s  reluctance  to 
bring  the  topic  up  herself,  in  default  of  a 
lead  from  Paula,  out  of  nowhere.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  Paula  consciously 
avoided  giving  her  such  a  lead,  sheered 
away  whenever  she  found  they  were 
“getting  warm”  in  the  direction. 

There  were  hours  when  the  undertaking 
she  had  conunitted  herself  to  with  Wallace 
Hood  seemed  fantastic.  Between  two 
persons  like  her  father  and  Paula  a  meddler 
could  make  such  an  incalculable  amount 
of  mischief.  All  the  current  maxims  of 
conduct  would  support  her  in  a  refusal  to 
interfere.  It  was  exclusively  their  affair, 
wasn’t  it?  Why  not  let  them  settle  it  in 
their  own  way? 

Yet  there  were  other  hours  when  she 
put  her  procrastination  down  to  sheer 
cowardice.  Thb  occurred  whenever  she 
got  a  letter  from  her  aunt  at  Hickory  Hill. 

Miss  Wollaston  was  a  regular  and  dutiful 
but  exceedingly  cautious  correspondent. 
Perhaps  she  bore  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  Paula  would  wish  these  communica¬ 
tions  read  aloud  to  her.  But  beneath  the 
surface  of  her  brisk  little  bulletins  were 
many  significant  implications.  Rush  had 
made  two  or  three  trips  to  town  for  con¬ 
sultations  with  Martin  Whitney.  .  .  . 
Doctor  Steinmetz,  presence  unaccounted 
for,  had  been  a  guest  one  day  at  lunch. 
.  .  .  Graham’s  father  had  come  out  one 
Saturday  and  after  he  had  been  exhaus¬ 
tively  shown  over  the  place  the  men  had 


talked  until  all  hours.  .  .  .  The  building 
program  was  to  be  curtailed  for  the  pres¬ 
ent;  to  be  resumed,  perhaps,  when  prices 
weren’t  so  high  nor  labor  so  hard  to  get. 
.  .  .  The  New  Holstein  calves  had  come. 
Mary  had  been  told,  hadn’t  she,  of  the 
decision  to  constitute  the  herd  in  this 
manner  instead  of  buying  all  milking 
cows.  .  .  .  Sylvia,  declaring  that  Rush 
and  Graham  had  got  too  solemn  to  live 
with,  had  finally  obeyed  her  mother  and 
gone  home  to  the  Stannards’  summer  place 
at  Lake  Geneva. 

Mary  did  read  these  letters  to  Paula  as 
they  came  in,  in  the  hope  of  provoking 
some  question  that  would  make  it  possible 
to  tell  John  Wollaston’s  wife  the  tale  of  his 
necessities,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  haf>- 
pened.  Paula  did  observe  (a  little  un¬ 
easily?)  apropos  of  Steinmetz’s  visit: 

“John  says  he’s  taken  quite  a  fancy  to 
him.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  get  him 
to  come  out  if  he  could.” 

The  other  casts  brought  up  nothing 
whatever. 

AS  IT  happened,  Mary  paid  dearly  for  her 
>■  procrastination.  Paula  sent  her  into 
town  one  day  with  a  long  list  of  errands,  a 
transparently  factitious  l^t,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  an  unusual  interest  she 
displayed  in  the  item  of  lunch,  made  it 
more  than  sufficiently  plain  to  Mary  that 
for  the  day  she  wasn’t  wanted  at  High 
Forest. 

She  concealed,  successfully  she  thought, 
the  shock  she  felt  at  these  new  tactics  of 
Paula’s,  studied  the  list  and  said  she 
thought  she  would  be  able  toj-eturn  on  the 
three-o’clock  train.  She  made  a  point, 
however,  of  not  coming  back  until  the  four- 
fifteen.  It  was  nearly  six  before  she  got 
back  to  the  cottage,  but  the  contented  lazy 
tone  in  which  Paula  from  up-stairs  an¬ 
swered  her  hail  made  it  plain  that  her 
tardiness  had  not  been  remarked.  How¬ 
ever  Paula  had  spent  her  day,  the  upshot 
of  it  was  satisfactory. 

“Shall  I  come  up?”  Mary  asked. 

“Come  along,”  Paula  answered.  “I’m 
not  asleep  or  anything,  and  besides  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.” 

“I  think  I  got  everything  you  want," 
Mary  said  from  Paula’s  doorway,  “or  if 
not  exactly,  what  will  do  just  about  as 
well.” 

Paula,  stretched  out  on  the  bed  rather 
more  than  half  undressed,  with  the  con¬ 
tented  languor  of  a  well-fed  lioness,  yet  with 
some  passion  or  other  smoldering  in  her 
eyes  (she  had  been  crying  not  so  very  long 
ago  and  was,  it  couldn’t  be  denied,  a 
rather  dissolute  and  dreadful  spectacle), 
made  no  pretense  at  being  interested  in 
Mary’s  success  in  executing  her  com¬ 
missions. 

“I  had  Max  to  lunch  to-day,”  she  said. 
“I  knew  you  hated  him  and  then  it  was 
complicated  enough,  anyway.  I  suppose 
it  might  have  been  better  if  I’d  told  you  so 
right  out  instead  of  making  up  all  those 
things  for  you  to  do  in  town,  but  I  couldn’t 
quite  find  the  words  to  put  it  in  somehow, 
and  I  had  to  have  it  out  with  him.  He’s 
been  nagging  at  me  for  a  week  and  he’s 
going  away  to-morrow.  He’s  given  me 
until  then  to  think  it  over.” 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  hurry  Paula. 
Mary  took  off  her  hat,  lighted  a  cigaret  and 
settled  herself  in  the  room’s  only  comfort¬ 
able  chair  before  she  asked,  “Think  what 
over?” 


“Oh,  the  whole  thing,”  said  Paula. 
“What  he’s  been  harping  on  for  the  last 
week.  He  is  a  loath^me  sort  of  beast,” 
she  conceded  after  a  little  pause.  “But 
he’s  right  about  this,  .\bsolutely.” 

Was  her  father  ever  frett^,  Mary 
wondered,  by  this  sort  of  thing?  Did  his 
nerves  draw  tight,  and  his  muscles,  too, 
waiting  for  the  idea  behind  these  peram¬ 
bulations  to  emerge? 

“I  can  imagine  a  lot  of  things  that  Mr. 
Maxfield  Ware  would  be  right  about,”  she 
observed.  “Which  one  is  this?” 

“.\bout  me,”  said  Paula.  “About  what 
I’d  have  to  do  if  I  wanted  to  get  anywhere. 
He  thinks  I’ve  a  good  chance  to  get  into  the 
very  first  class,  along  with  Garden  and 
Fnrrar  and  so  on.  .And  unless  I  can  do 
that,  there’s  no  good  going  on.  I’d  never 
be  happy  as  a  second-rater.  Well,  that’s 
true.  And  my  only  chance  of  getting  to 
the  top,  he  says,  is  in  being  managed  just 
right.  I  guess  that’s  true,  too.  He  says 
that  if  I  take  this  Metropolitan  contract 
that  La  Chaise  has  been  talking  about,  go 
down  to  New  York  as  one  of  their  “prom¬ 
ising  young  American  sopranos”  to  sing 
on  off  nights  and  fill  in  and  make  myself 
generally  useful,  I  simply  won’t  have  a 
chance.  They  wouldn’t  get  excited  about 
me  whatever  happened.  They’d  go  on 
patronizing  me  and  yawning  in  my  face  no 
matter  how  good  I  was.  I’d  do  just  as 
well,  he  sa)rs,  so  far  as  my  career  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  stay  right  here  in  Chicago  and 
get  Campanini  to  give  me  two  or  three 
appearances  a  season — make  a  sort  of 
amateur  night  of  it  for  the  Gold  Coast  to 
buzz  about.  I’d  have  a  lot  easier  time 
that  way  and  it  would  come  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  And  unless  I  want 
to  go  in  for  his  scheme,  that’s  what  I’d 
better  do.  Well,  and  he’s  right.  I  can 
see  that,  plainly  enough.” 

Mary  refrained  from  asking  what  Max’s 
scheme  was.  She’d  learn,  no  doubt,  in  her 
stepmother’s  own  good  time.  She  nodded 
a  tentative  assent  to  Max’s  general  prem¬ 
ises  and  waited. 

E  CERTAINTjY  was  frank  enough,” 
Paula  went  on  after  a  while.  “He 
wants  to  make  a  real  killing,  he  says.  Some¬ 
thing  he’s  never  quite  brought  off  before.  He 
says  the  reason  he’s  always  failed  before  is 
that  he’s  had  to  go  and  mix  a  love-affair  up 
with  it  somehow.  He’s  either  fallen  in  love 
with  the  woman  or  she  with  him,  or  if  it  was 
a  man  he  was  managing,  they  both  went 
mad  over  the  same  woman.  Something 
always  happened  anyhow  to  make  a  mess 
of  it.  But  he  says  he  isn’t  interested  in  me 
in  the  least  in  that  way  and  that  he  can  see 
plainly  enough  that  I’m  not  in  him. 
But  imagine  five  years  with  him!” 

She  broke  off  with  a  shudder — not  a  real 
shudder,  though;  the  sort  one  makes 
over  a  purely  imaginary  prospect.  Some 
expression  of  her  feeling  must  have  be¬ 
trayed  itself  in  Mary’s  face,  for  Paula, 
happening  to  look  at  her  just  then,  sat  up 
very  abruptly  and  came  into  sharpe-r 
focus. 

“Oh,  I  know,”  she  said.  “It’s  all  very 
well,  but  that’s  the  sort  of  person  you  have 
to  go  in  with  and  that’s  the  sort  of  scheme 
you  have  to  go  into  if  you’re  going  to  get 
anywhere,  ^mething  of  the  sort,  any¬ 
how — I  never  heard  of  one  exactly  like  this. 
But  this  is  what  he  proposes:  We’re  each  to 
put  up  twenty  thousand  dollars.  That’s 
(Conlinued  on  page  72) 
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UNDER  the  SPREADING  CHESTNUT  TREE 


XWO  small  boys  stood  looking  into  a 
window  containing  an  exhibit  of  the  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Society.  There  were  two  glass  jars, 
one  labeled,  “This  limg  is  diseased,”  the 
other,  “This  lung  was  diseased  but  it  was 
cured.” 

“Ain’t  it  fimny,”  said  one  of  them,  “if 
the  man  was  cured,  how  they  got  his  lung 

in  that  jar?  XHE  sawmill  where  old  Uncle  Zenas 

worked  was  behind  in  its  payments.  But 
one  bright  day  the  “darkies”  were  told  to 
line  up  in  alphabetical  order.  Till  simdown, 
Zenas  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  line  only 
to  be  told  that  the  money  had  given  out 
just  before  his  turn. 

After  a  hungry  night,  Zenas  applied 
for  work  at  another  sawmill 

“What  name  shall  I  put  on  the  pay-roll?” 
asked  the  foreman. 

The  old  man  scratched  his  head.  “Boss,” 
he  said,  “at  de  las’  place  whut  Ah  wuks  at, 
mah  name  were  Zenas;  but  fo’  pu’poses 
of  de  pay-roll  Ah  prefers  to  be  called  Aaron, 
wid  a  double  A." 


TEACHER:  “Correct  the  sentence,  ‘The 
liquor  what  the  man  bought  was  soon 
drunk.’  ” 

Bright  Pupil:  “The  nuin  what  bought 
the  liquor  was  soon  drunk.” 


EDITOR’S  Note — Though  the  sign  ia 
the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  will  gladly  pay  for 
available  ones.  Address  all  manu¬ 
scripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
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A  MAN  was  being  tried  for  selling  illicit 
whisky.  The  liquor  was  offered  in  evidence. 
The  jury  returned  after  taking  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  come  to  a  decision. 

“What  is  the  verdict?”  asked  the  judge. 

“We  would  like  more  evidence,”  replied 
the  foreman  of  the  jury. 


A  WESTERNER  on  his  first  visit  to  a 
large  dty  stopped  in  front  of  a  movie  the¬ 
atre  and  saw  a  sign  bearing  these  words: 

“Babies  in  arms  not  admitted.” 

“By  heck,”  he  cried,  “do  even  kids  carry 
guns  here  in  the  East?” 


“Oh,  HE’S  just  a  cur,”  replied  the 
woman  of  the  house  to  the  query  of  the 
dog-assessor. 

Tommy,  the  seven-year-old  hopeful,  was 
standing  by,  and  feeling  that  his  wonderful 
pal  had  b^n  spoken  of  lightly,  he  patted 
the  animal  affectionately  and  said,  “Yes, 
an’  he’s  a  full-blooded  cur,  too.” 


The  village  paper  intended  to  eulogize 
the  local  veteran  as  “one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  our  battle-xcarred  heroes.” 

A  lapsing  proof-reader  let  it  be  printed 
“battle-5car^.”  Of  course  the  irate  colo¬ 
nel  demanded  an  apology  and  correction. 
The  following  issue  announced  that  by 
mistake  reference  had  been  made  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Brown  which  failed  to  express  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  that  the  sentence  should  have 
read:  “Colonel  Brown  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  bottle-scarred  heroes.” 


An  eleven-year-old  girl  was  wind¬ 
ing  up  her  rebuttal  in  a  rural  school  debate. 
The  subject  was:  Resolved  that  the  horse 
is  more  useful  than  the  automobile. 

“And,”  quoth  the  young  speaker,  “if  you 
have  horses,  you  can  raise  horses.  But  if 
you  raise  an  automobile,  you  have  to  have 
a  jack.” 


First  Uttle  boy  to  his  playmate:  “Father 

(  .  7^  Why  don’t  you  tell  the  teacher  that  only  if  \ 

/  y  Qjjg  brother  arrived  last  night  and  P  I  '  I 

next  week  stay  home  again  and  then  tell  - - f  i\  \ '  1 1 

her  that  another  little  brother  came.” 

In  MINNESOT.X,  last  year,  a  little 
An  old  lady  went  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  Swede  presented  himself  to  a  certain 
whose  work  was  in  the  Naw  Yard,  near  schoolma’am  for  instruction, 
by.  As  they  were  talking,  all  of  a  sudden  “What  is  your  name?”  the  teacher 
A  SHELL  had  just  exploded  outside  the  there  was  a  loud  noise.  asked, 

dugout  and  a  scared  darky  came  tumbling  “Goodness!”  said  she.  “What  was  “Yonny  Olsen,”  he  said, 

in.  that?”  “How  old  are  you?” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  lieu-  “Only  sunset,  mother,”  said  he.  “Ay  not  know  how  old  Ay  bane.” 

tenant.  “Are  you  hurt?”  “Sunset!”  she  ejaculated.  “Well,  I’ve  “Well,  when  were  you  bom?”  continued 

“No  sah,”  answered  the  darky.  “Dat  lived  by  the  sea  all  my  life,  but  I’ve  never  the  teacher, 
shell  had  ma  name  an’  number  but  thank  heard  the  sun  go  down  with  such  a  bang  “Ay  bane  not  bom  at  all;  Ay  got  step- 
Gawd  it  lost  ma  address.”  before.”  mutter.” 


Plenty  of  Power  but  no  Traction- 
spinning  wheels  that  get  nowhere 

— and  the  man  in  the  taxi  believes  he  is  paying  for  the  futile  spinning  of 
the  wheels.  The  meter  on  his  car  back  home  would  register  them  in  miles. 

He  believes  the  taximeter  is  registering  a  charge  against  him  for  the  useless  spin¬ 
ning  of  the  rear  wheels  and  the  resulting  damage  to  the  tires. 

A  valuable  object  lesson^  if  it  makes  him  think  of  his  own  car  and  how  he 
abuses  his  own  tires  when  he  fails  to  put  on 


For  Sure  and  Certain  Traction 


The  taxicab  companies  protect  the  Public  and 
themselves  from  skidding  accidents — from  exces¬ 
sive  costs.  Taxicab  wheels  spin  only  when  driv¬ 
ers  dis(^ey  the  companies’  order  to  **Put  on 
Tire  Chains  when  streets  are  wet  or  slippery.” 
And  to  safeguard  their  patrons  against  the  drivers’ 
possible  negligence,  the  taximeter  is  attached  to 
front  wheels. 


Weed  Tire  Chains,  when  used  judiciously, 
lengthen  the  life  cf  tires.  Whether  they  are  used 
on  taxicabs  or  on  pleasure  cars,  Weed  Tire 
Chains  materially  reduce  operating  expenses. 

Nothing  looks  more  ridiculous  than  a  spin¬ 
ning  tire — nothing  more  brainlessly  extravagant. 
Put  onWeed  TireChains  “at  thefirstdropof  rain.” 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Cnnada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Fall*,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Th*  CompUtm  Chain  Lina^All  Typat,  All  Sum.  All  FinUhaa—From  Mamhera' 
Safaty  Chain  to  Shipa'  Anchor  Chain. 

General  Sales  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
Diitrict  Sales  Offices : 

Boston  Chicaso  Philadelphia  Pittsbar*  Portland.  Ore.  San  Frai 
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MARY  WOLLASTON 

{Continued  from  page  68) 


easy  enough  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  be¬ 
cause  what  I  put  up  isn’t  to  be  spent  at  all. 
It’s  just  to  be  turned  over  to  somebody — 
some  banker  like  Martin  Whitney — as  a 
guarantee  that  I  won’t  break  my  contract. 
He  says  he  wouldn’t  take  anybody  in  my 
position  without  a  guarantee  like  that. 
He’s  to  spend  the  money  he  puts  up  for 
publicity  and  other  things,  but  he’s  to  get 
paid  back  out  of  what  I  earn.  He’s  to  be 
my  manager  absolutely.  I’m  to  go  wher¬ 
ever  he  says;  carry  out  any  contracts  he 
makes  for  me.  He’s  to  pay  my  expenses 
and  guarantee  me  ten  thousand  a  year, 
beyond  that.  If  he  doesn’t  pay  me  that 
much,  then  it’s  he  that  breaks  the  contract. 
And  of  course  he  can’t  make  me  do  any¬ 
thing  that  would  ruin  my  voice  or  my 
health.  He  says  he’s  going  to  work  me 
like  a  dog.  That’s  what  he  thinks  I  need. 
He  says  he  can  get  me  in  with  the  Chicago 
company  for  their  road  tour  before  their 
regular  season  opens  here. 

“He  won’t  let  me  sing  either  in  Chicago 
or  New  York  until  I’ve  landed,  but  he 
wants  me  to  go  to  New  York  this  winter 
and  coach  with  Scotti,  if  we  can  get  him. 
Then  go  to  Mexico  City  in  the  spring  and 
then  down  to  Buenos  .\ires  for  their  winter 
season  there.  That’s  July  and  August,  of 
course,  when  it’s  summer  up  here.  By 
that  time  he  thinks  we’ll  be  ready  for 
Europe:  London  or  Paris.  He’s  rather  in 
favor  of  London.  He  knows  all  the  ropes, 
and  he’ll  buy  the  people  that  have  to  be 
bought  and  square  the  people  that  have 
to  be  squared  and  work  the  publicity.  He 
says  he’s  the  best  publicity  man  in  the 
world  and  I  guess  he  knows.  Then  after 
a  year  or  two  over  there,  he  thinks  we’ll 
be  ready  to  come  back  to  the  Metropolitan 
and  clean  up.’’ 

“And  what,’’  asked  Mary,  “is  his  share 
of  the  clean-up  to  be?’’ 

“Oh,  a  half,’’  said  Paula,  “we’d  be 
equal  partners.  That’s  fair  enough,  I 
suppose.” 

There  was  a  rather  long  silence  after 
that,  but  Mary  was  no  longer  waiting  with 
what  patience  she  could  command  for 
Paula’s  meandering  thoughts  to  come  to 
the  point.  She  felt  herself  left  suddenly 
far  behind,  lost  rather,  as  if  having 
turned  a  page  she  found  herself  staring  at 
something  that  was  printed  in  a  language 
she  couldn’t  read.  Paula  had  dropprf 
back  into  her  former  attitude  of  complete 
relaxation.  After  a  while,  lazily,  she 
went  on: 

“T  SAT  there  all  through  lunch  while  he 

A  was  talking,  hating  him;  hating  his  big 
blue  chin  and  his  necktie  and  his  great 
shiny  fingernails  and’ the  way  he  ate,  and 
feeling,  of  course,  perfectly  frightfully 
unhappy.  I  told  him  I’d  let  him  know 
what  I  could  do  some  time  before  to¬ 
morrow  noon,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  I  got 
rid  of  him.  And  then  I  came  up  here  and 
cried  and  cried.  And  that’s  something  I 
haven’t  done  for  a  long  while.  I  felt  as  if 
he  was  a  big  spider  that  had  been  running 
about  all  over  me  tying  me  up  in  his  web, 
and  as  if  I  was  a  fly  and  couldn’t  get  out. 
There  is  something  spidery  about  him, 
you  know;  the  way  he  goes  back  and 
forth,  and  the  way  he’s  so  patient  and  in¬ 
direct  about  it  all. 


“It  seemed  like  the  end  of  the  world  to  me 
before  he  finished,  as  if  I  never  was  going 
to  see  John  again.  Oh,  I  cried  my  eyes 
out.  Well,  and  then  about  an  hour  ago 
I  came  to.  I  realized  that  I  hadn’t  signed 
his  horrible  contract  and  that  I  needn’t. 
And  that  when  this  beastly  season  was 
over — and  it  isn’t  going  to  last  much 
longer,  thank  goodness — I  could  go  home 
to  John  and  lock  up  the  piano  and  never 
look  at  a  score  again.  It  was  like  coming 
out  of  a  nightmare.” 

Mary  dared  not  stop  to  think.  She  took 
the  plunge. 

“There’s  something  about  father  you’ve 
got  to  be  told.  I  promised  Wallace  Hood 
weeks  ago  that  I’d  tell  you.  I  guess  he 
and  Martin  Whitney  think  you  know 
about  it  by  now.” 

“Something  I’ve  got  to  be  told  about 
John?”  Paula  echoed  incredulously. 
“Why,  I  W21S  talking  with  him  over  the 
telephone  not  ten  minutes  before  you 
came  in.” 

“Oh,  I  know.  It’s  nothing  like  that,” 
Mary  said;  “but  they  say  he  has  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Not  desperately,  not  so  that  he 
can’t  get  well  if  he  takes  care  of  it.  If  he 
lives  out-of-doors  and  doesn’t  worry  or  try 
to  work.  But  if  he  takes  up  his  practise 
again  this  fall  they  say — Doctor  Steinmetz 
says — that  it  will  be  committing  suicide. 
That’s  one  thing.  And  the  other  is  that 
he’s  practically  bankrupt.  Anyhow,  that 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  he  can  get  back 
into  practise,  he’ll  need  help.  That’s  why 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Whitney  wanted  you 
told  about  it.” 

There  hadn’t  been  a  movement  nor  a 
sound  from  Paula.  Mary,  at  the  end  of 
that  speech,  was  breatUess  and  rather 
frightened. 

Finally  Paula  asked:  “Does  he  know 
about  it — his  health,  I  mean?” 

“He’s  been  told,”  Mary  answered,  “but 
he  doesn’t  believe  it.  They  nearly  always 
are  skeptical.  Doctor  Steinmetz  says.” 

“He’s  probably  right  to  be.  He’s  a 
better  doctor  than  six  of  Steinmetz  will 
ever  be.” 

.\nother  pause;  then,  once  more  from 
Paula:  “Did  he  tell  you  about  the  other 
thing — about  his  money  troubles — ^when 
you  were  down  in  North  Carolina  with 
him?” 

Mary  flushed  at  the  hostile  ring  there 
was  to  that.  “He  told  me  a  little,”  she 
said,  “but  not  much  more,  I  thought,  than 
he  had  already  told  you.” 

“Told  me?”  Paula  swung  herself  off  the 
bed  and  on  to  her  feet  in  one  movement. 
“He  told  me  nothing.” 

“He  urged  you  to  carry  out  your  High 
Forest  contract,  didn’t  he?”  Maryask^, 
as  steadily  as  she  could. 

Paula  stood  over  her  staring.  “Oh!” 
she  exclaimed,  and  a  moment  later  she  re¬ 
peated  the  ejaculation  in  a  drier  tone  and 
with  a  downward  inflection.  She  added 
presently:  “I’m  not  clever  the  way  you  are 
at  taking  hints.  That’s  the  thing  it  will 
be  just  as  well  for  you  both  to  remember.” 
She  began  bruskly  putting  on  her  dressing- 
gown.  “I’m  going  down-stairs  to  telephone 
to  Max,”  she  explained.  “He’s  got  the 
paper  all  drawn  up — not  the  final  contract, 
but  an  agreement  to  sign  one  of  the  sort  I 
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told  you  about.  I’m  going  to  tell  him  that 
if  he  will  bring  it  back  with  him  now  I’U 
sign  it.” 

Mary  stood  between  her  and  the  door. 
“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  fairer  to 
wait,!’  she  asked,  “before  you  signed  a 
thing  like  that,  until  at  least  you  were 
no  longer  angry  with  me  for  having  told 
you  too  much,  or  with  father  because  he 
had  told  you  too  little?” 

Paula  pulled  up  at  that  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  her  stepdaughter  with  a  thoughtful 
expression  that  was  almost  a  smile,  “lam 
angry,”  she  admitted,  “or  I  was,  and  just 
exactly  about  that.  It’s  queer  the  way 
.you  Wollastons,  you  and  your  father, 
anyhow,  are  always  getting  through  to 
things  like  that.  W’hat  you  say  is  fair 
enough.  I  guess  you’re  always  fair. 
Can’t  help  being,  somehow.  But  I  can’t 
put  off  telephoning  to  Max.  You  see,  I 
called  up  John  at  Hickory  Hill  an  hour  ago. 

I  told  him  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  stop 
singing.  I  told  him  I  didn’t  want  any 
career.  That  I  just  wanted  to  belong  to 
him.  And  I  asked  him  to  come  to  me 
just  as  fast  as  he  could.  He’s  on  the  way 
now.  So  it’s  important,  you  see,  that 
Max  should  get  here  first.” 

CHAPTER  TWENTY 

Two  \\^omen  and  Jobn 

P.\UL.\  seemed  calm  enough  after  that 
one  explosion,  but  she  moved  along 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose 
to  get  herself  thoroughly  committed  to 
Max  before  John’s  arrival,  w’ith  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  a  liner  leaving  its  pier.  Mary 
made  two  or  three  more  attempts  at  dis¬ 
suasion,  but  their  manifest  futility  kept 
her  from  putting  any  real  power  into  them. 

She  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  a  panic  over 
the  prospect  of  that  evening — her  father 
arriving  triumphant  in  Paula’s  supposed 
surrender,  to  find  Maxfield  Ware  with  his 
five-years’  contract  in  his  pocket.  .And 
the  responsibility  for  the  disaster  would  be 
attributed  to  herself;  was  indeed  so  at¬ 
tributable  with  a  kind  of  theatrical  com¬ 
pleteness  seldom  to  be  found  in  life.  It 
didn’t  often  happen  that  any  one  was  as 
entirely  to  blame  for  a  calamity  to  some 
one  else  as  Mary  was  for  this  volte-face  of 
Paula’s. 

If  panic  had  not  clouded  her  very  good 
faculties  of  observation  and  reflection,  she 
might  have  perceived  that  Paula’s  dra¬ 
matic  instinct — a  quite  unconscious  instinct 
to  be  sure — had  seized  upon  and  stage- 
managed  the  whole  episode  into  a  sharply 
defin^  parting  of  the  ways  such  as  even  a 
French  playwright  would  not  have  scorned; 
and  that  either  denouement  she  chose 
could  be  contrived  to  put  John  Wollaston 
in  the  wrong.  It  would  not  have  been  a 
very  far-fetched  guess  of  Mary’s  that  at¬ 
tributed  this  rankling  to  the  unreport  cd 
scene  between  her  father  and  Paula  that 
had  taken  place  down  in  North  Carolina 
just  before  Paula  came  home. 

There  might  not  have  been  much  real 
comfort  for  Mary  in  this  chain  of  infer¬ 
ences,  but  it  would  probably  have  tuned 
her  up  to  a  point  where  something  less 
ignoble  than  flight  would  have  seemed 
possible.  She  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nm  away  altogether.  Paula,  indeed,  didn’t 
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Efisy — Clean — Safe— Quick 

Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  is  the  easiest,  cleanest,  safest  and  most 
satisfactory  remedy  for  carbon.  It  will  save  you  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
over  any  other  method  without  laying  up  the  car.  A  dose  of  Johnson’s 
Carbon  Remover,  the  engine  laxative,  will  stop  that  knock — quiet  your  motor — save 
your  batteries  and  reduce  your  gasoline  consumption  12%  to  25%. 


Write  for  our  folder  on  “Keeping  Cars  Young” — it’s  free. 

S.  G.  JOHNSON  &  SON  -  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


YOU  can  keep  your 

motor  snappy  and  full  of  “pep” 
by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  carbon. 

Don’t  wait  until  your  engine  is  choked  and  caked  with  it. 

Use  Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  every  500  miles,  then  the  carbon 
is  removed  while  it  is  soft  and  powdery,  eliminating  the  frequent 
grinding  of  valves  and  keeping  the  motor  always  clean.  No  experience 
or  labor  required — you  can  easily  do  it  yourself  in  ten  minutes — and  the  cost  is  trifling. 


Keep  Your  Car  Young  with  Johnson^s  Car  Savers 

Start  today  to  reduce  the  depreciation  of  your  automobile.  An  hour 
or  two  every  month  and  JOHNSON’S  CAR  SAVERS  will  prove  their 

value  in  dollars  and  cents  when  you  come  to  sell  or  turn  in  your  car. 


Johnson’s  Radiator  Cement — ^liquid. 

Johnson’s  Stoj^Squ^sk  Oil — a  wonderful  spring  lubricant. 
Johnson’s  Veuve  Grinding  Compound — gives  a  velvet  seat 
Johnson’s  Cleaner  and  Prepare  Wax — ^make  body,  hood 
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Johnson’s  Auto-Lak — a  splendid  one  coat  body  varnish. 
Johnson’s  Hastee  PeUch—can  be  applied  in  two  minutes. 
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know  that  she  had  ded  at  all,  for  Maxdeld 
Ware’s  tardiness  about  coming  back  the 
second  time  supplied  her  with  a  pretext. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  before  he 
came,  and  Paula,  who  was  momentarily 
expecting  John’s  arrival  by  then,  was  in 
an  agony  of  impatience  to  sign  his  papers 
and  get  him  out  of  the  house  again.  Ware 
may  have  divined  her  wish  and  loitered 
out  of  mischievous  curiosity  as  to  the 
cause  of  it;  or  he  may  merely  have  been 
prolonging  an  experience  which  he  found 
agreeable.  Anyhow,  he  wouldn’t  be  h\ir- 
ried  and  he  wouldn’t  go. 

But  Paula  finally  turned  a  look  of  de¬ 
spairing  appeal  upon  Mary,  who  thereupon 
announced  her  intention  of  going  to  to¬ 
night’s  performance  in  the  park.  She 
would  diive,  of  course,  and  would  be  glad 
to  take  Mr.  Ware  along;  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  she  would  set  him  down  first  wherever 
he  might  want  to  go.  He  smiled  upon  her 
with  the  fatuous  smile  of  one  who  finds  he 
has  made  an  imexpected  conquest  and 
said  he  would  be  delighted  to  accompany 
Miss  Wollaston  anywhere. 

She  took  him,  driving  pretty  fast,  to  the 
Moraine  Hotel  and  was  glad  the  distance 
was  not  greater,  for  after  various  heavy- 
handed  and  imquenchable  preliminaries  he 
kissed  her  as  nearly  on  the  mouth  as  possi¬ 
ble,  clinging  to  a  half-lit  cigar  the  while, 
just  before  she  whipped  around  into  the 
hotel  drive.  She  avoided  a  collision  with 
one  of  the  stone  posts  narrowly  enough  to 
startle  him  into  releasing  her — he  hadn’t 
realized  the  turn  was  quite  so  close — and 
stopped  at  the  lighted  carriage-door  with  a 
jerk  that  left  him  no  option  but  to  get  out 
at  once. 

She  nodded  a  curt  good  night  and  drove 
back  to  the  park;  went  to  one  of  the  dress¬ 
ing-rooms  and  washed  her  face.  Then  she 
came  around  in  front  to  hear  Edith  Mason 
sing  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  She  didn’t  get 
just  the  effect  she  anticipated  from  this 
lovely  performance  because  Polacco,  who 
is  Miss  Mason’s  husband,  came  and  sat 
down  beside  her — there  was  nothing  spi¬ 
dery  about  him,  thank  goodness — and  in 
nmning  and  vivacious  commentary  ex¬ 
pressed  his  lively  contempt  for  this  opera  of 
Goimod’s.  At  its  best  it  was  bad  “Faust.” 
Its  least  intolerable  melodies  were  quota¬ 
tions  from  “Faust” — an  assertion  which  he 
proved  from  time  to  time  by  singing,  and 
not  very  softly  either,  the  original  themes 
to  the  wrath  of  all  and  sundry  who  sat 
within  a  twenty-five  foot  radius  of  them. 

Mary  felt  grateful  to  him  for  giving 
her  something  that  was  not  madden¬ 
ing  to  think  about,  and  after  the  perform¬ 
ance,  went  with  him  and  his  wife  to  supper, 
so  that  it  was  well  after  midnight  before  she 
returned  to  the  cottage. 

It  was  an  ineffable  relief  to  find  it  dark. 
Her  habit  on  warm  nights  was  to  sleep  on 
the  Gloucester  swing  in  the  screened  ve¬ 
randa  and  she  made  it  her  bed  to-night, 
though  beyond  a  short  uneasy  doze  or  two 
she  didn’t  sleep  at  all. 

At  half-past  eight  or  so,  just  after  she 
had  sat  down  to  breakfast,  she  heard  her 
father  coming  down  the  stairs.  She  tried 
to  call  to  him,  but  could  command  no 
voice  and  so  just  waited,  frozen,  until  he 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

He  looked  so  worn  and  old,  so  helpless, 
that  the  fear  with  which  she  had  waited 
their  encounter  lifted  and  blew  away  like 
an  early  morning  fog.  The  tears  which 


came  flushing  into  her  eyes  were  true  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  sudden  contraction  of 
pity  that  gripped  her  heart,  but  they  were 
the  only  expression  it  had,  for  she  was  still 
voiceless,  and  he  came  to  his  place  at  the 
table  without  really  looking  at  her. 

“I  thought  I  heard  you  stirring  down 
here  and  that  it  perhaps  meant  breakfast. 
Paula  won’t  be  down,  I  suppose,  for  hours. 
She  1611  asleep  about  four  o’clock  and  has 
been  sleeping  quietly  ever  since.” 

This  was  exactly  like  Paula,  of  course. 
She  was  the  vortex  of  the  whole  tempest, 
but  when  she  had  thoroughly  exhausted 
the  emotional  possibilities  of  it  she  sank 
into  peaceful  slumber  exactly  like  a  baby 
after  a  hard  cry. 

NO  WONDER  she  was  too  much  for 
these  two  Wollastons,  who,  unable  to 
knit  up  the  raveled  sleave  of  care  in  that 
way,  sat  now  with  dry  throats  and  trem¬ 
ulous  hands  over  the  mockery  of  breakfast! 
Mary  managed  to  ask  her  father  whether  he 
wanted  his  coffee  clear  or  with  cream  in  it, 
and  having  thus  broken  the  spell,  went  on 
with  a  gasp: 

“I’m  glad  Paula  isn’t  coming  down.  It 
gives  you  a  better  chance  to  tell  me  just 
how  you  feel  about  my  having  interfered. 

I  did  run  away  last  night.  You  guessed  it, 

I  suppose.  But^it  wasn’t  to  evade  it  alto¬ 
gether — my  whipping,  you  know.” 

It  had  an  odd  effect  on  both  of  them, 
this  reference  to  her  childhood;  produced 
a  warm  little  silence  during  which  her 
hand  moved  around  the  table  rim  and 
covered  his,  which  rested  on  the  edge 
of  it. 

“Did  your  mother  ever  punish  you?”  he 
asked  presently.  “Corporally?  It’s  my 
recollection  that  she  did  not.  I  was  always 
the  executioner.  I  doubt  now  if  that  was 
quite  fair.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  she  assented  dubiously. 
“In  general  it  isn’t  fair,  of  course.  It  prob¬ 
ably  wasn’t  in  the  case  of  Rush.  But  with 
me — I  don’t  think  I  could  have  borne  it 
to  have  Mother  beat  me.  It  would  have 
seemed  an  insufferable  affront.  I’d  have 
hated  her  for  it.  But  there  was  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  having  you  do  it.” 

After  another  moment  of  silence  she 
smiled  and  added:  “I  suppose  a  Freudian 
would  carry  off  an  admission  like  that  to 
his  cave  and  gnaw  over  it  for  hours.” 

He  stared  at  her,  shocked,  incredulous. 
“What  do  you  know  about  Freud?”  he 
demanded. 

One  couldn’t  live  for  two  years  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  Washington  Square  with¬ 
out  knowing  at  least  as  much  about  it  as 
that,  she  told  him — and  was  glad  of  the 
entrance  of  the  maid  with  another  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  breakfast.  There  was  no 
more  talk  between  them  during  the  meal. 
But  at  the  end  of  it  she  faced  him  resolutely. 

“We  must  have  this  out.  Dad.  And 
isn’t  now  as  good  a  time  as  any?” 

He  follow^  her  out  on  to  the  veranda; 
but  the  sounds  from  the  dining-room, 
where  the  maid  had  come  in  to  clear  away 
the  breakfast,  disturbed  him,  so  Mary  sug¬ 
gested  a  little  walk. 

“Get  your  hat  and  we’ll  go  over  to  the 
lake.  I  know  a  nice  place  not  far,  an  open 
field  right  at  the  edge  of  the  bluff  with  one 
big  tree  to  make  it  shady.  At  this  hour  of 
the  morning  we  are  sure  to  have  it  all  to 
ourselves.” 

He  said  as  they  walked  along:  “I’ve  no 
reproaches  for  you.  Not  this  morning. 
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I’ve  thought  over  a  lot  of  ground  since 
•  four  o’clodc.” 

He  said  nothing  more  to  the  point  until 
they  reached  the  spot  which  Mary  had 
selected  as  their  destination — it  lived  up 
handsomely  to  all  her  promises — and  set¬ 
tled  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  bie 
tree. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said  then,  “that  I  ought 
to  forgive  Whitney  and  Hood.  Their  in¬ 
tentions  were  the  best  and  kindest,  of 
course.  But  I  find  that  harder  to  do.” 

He  sat  back  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  facing  out  over  the  lake;  she  disposed 
herself  cross-legged  on  the  grass  near  by 
just  within  reaching  distance.  She  offered 
him  her  cigaret-case,  but  he  declined.  Of 
late  years,  since  his  marriage  to  Paula,  he 
had  smoked  very  little.  .\s  a  substitute, 
now,  he  picked  up  a  forked  bit  of  branch 
and  began  whittling  it. 

“I’m  as  much  to  blame  as  they  are,” 
she  said  presently.  “More,  really.  Be¬ 
cause,  if  I  hadn’t  procrastinated — out  of 
cowardice,  mostly — imtil  yesterday,  when 
she  was  half-way  over  the  edge,  it  might 
never  have  come  to  Maxficld  Ware  at  all. 
After  the  situation  had  dramatized  itself 
like  that,  there  was  only  one  thing  she 
could  do.  Of  course  they  didn’t  foresee 
that'  five-year  contract  any  more  than  I 
did.” 

He  nodded  assent,  though  rather  ab¬ 
sently,  to  this.  “I’m  not  much  interested 
in  the  abstract  ethics  of  it,”  -he  said. 
“It’s  disputable,  of  course,  how  far  any 
one  can  be  justified  in  making  a  major  in¬ 
terference  in  another’s  life;  one  that  de¬ 
prives  him  of  the  power  of  choice.  That’s 
what  you  have  done  to  me — the  three  of 
you.  If  the  premises  are  right,  and  the 
outcome  prosperous,  there’s  something  to 
be  said  for  it.  But  in  this  case - ” 

“They  aren’t  mistaken,  are  they.  Dad? 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Whitney?  Or  Doctor 
Steinmetz?” 

“Why,  it’s  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Whitney  understands  my  financial  condi¬ 
tion  better  than  I  do.  I  mean  that.  It’s 
not  a  sneer.  But  what  he  and  Hood  don’t 
allow  for  is  that  I’ve  never  tried  to  make 
money.  They’ve  no  idea  what  my  earning 
power  would  be  if  I  were  to  turn  to  and 
make  that  a  prime  consideration.  \  year 
of  it  would  take  me  out  of  the  woods,  I 
think.” 

SHE  waited,  breathless,  for  him  to  deal 
with  the  third  name.  She  was  pretty 
well  at  one  with  Paula  in  the  relative  val¬ 
uation  she  put  upon  her  father’s  opinion 
and  that  of  the  throat  and  lung  specialist. 

“Oh,  as  for  Steinmetz,”  John  Wollaston 
said,  after  a  pause,  querulously,  “he’s  a 
good  observer.  There’s  nothing  to  be  said 
against  him  as  a  laboratorj’  man.  But  he’s 
got  the  vice  of  all  German  scientists:  he 
doesn’t  understand  imponderables.  Never 
a  flash  of  intuition  about  him.  He’s  man¬ 
aged  to  intimidate  Darby  into  agreeing 
•with  him.  Neither  of  them  takes  my  re¬ 
cuperative  powers  into  account.” 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  this  wasn’t  a 
very  strong  line  to  take  and  the  ne.xt  mo¬ 
ment  he  conceded  as  much. 

“But  suppose  they  were  right,”  he 
flashed  around  at  her.  “Am  I  not  still  en¬ 
titled  to  my  choice?  I’ve  lived  the  greater 
part  of  my  life.  I’ve  pulled  my  weight  in 
the  boat.  It  should  ^  for  me  to  choose 
whether  I  sp)end  the  life  I  have  left  in  two 
years  or  in  twenty.  If  they  want  to  call 
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that  suicide,  let  them.  I’ve  no  religion 
that’s  real  enough  to  make  a  valid  argu¬ 
ment  against  my  right  to  extinguish  my¬ 
self  if  I  choose.” 

She  wasn’t  shocked  at  all.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  their  talks  together,  this  free 
range  among  ethical  abstractions,  espe¬ 
cially  on  his  part. 

“You  act  on  the  other  theory,  though,” 
she  pointed  out  to  him.  “Think  of  the 
people  you’ve  patched  together  just  so 
that  they  can  live  at  most  another  wretched 
year  or  two.” 

“That’s  a  different  thing,”  he  said,  “or 
rather  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The 
question  of  shortening  one’s  life  is  one 
that  nobody  has  a  right  to  decide  except 
for  himself.” 

Then  he  asked  abruptly:  “What  sort  of 
person  is  Maxfield  W’are?” 

SHE  attempted  no  palliations  here; 

sketched  him  in  for  her  father  with 
unusually  clear  insight. 

“He  kissed  me  last  night,”  she  con¬ 
cluded,  “taking  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
for  the  purpose.  He’s  not  a  sort  of  person 
I  can  endure  or  manage.  Paula  hates  him 
as  much  as  I  do,  but  she  can  manage  him. 
He’d  never  try  to  kiss  her  like  that.” 

“Oh,  God!”  cried  John.  “It’s  intoler¬ 
able.”  He  flung  away  his  stick,  got  to  his 
feet  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 
“Think  of  her  working,  traveling — living 
almost — with  a  man  like  that!  You  say 
she  can  manage  him;  that  she  can  prevent 
him  from  trying  to  make  love  to  her. 
Well,  what  does  that  mean,  if  you’re  right, 
but  that  she  imderstands  him;  his  talk; 
his  ideas;  his  point  of  view?  You  can’t 
make  yourself  intelligible  to  a  man  like 
that;  she  can.  It’s  defilement  to  meet  his 
mind  anywhere — any  angle  of  it.  She’s 
given  him  carle  blanche,  she  says,  to  manage 
the  publicity  for  her.  Do  you  realize 
what  that  means?  He’s  licensed  to  try  to 
make  the  public  believe  anything  that  he 
think«t  woldd  heighten  their  interest  in  her. 
That  she  dresses  indecently;  that  she’s 
a  frivolous  extravagant  fool;  that  she  has 
lovers.  You  know  how  that  game  is 
played.” 

Mary  did  know.  She  ran  over  a  list  of 
the  great  names  and  opposite  every  one  of 
them  there  sprang  into  her  mind  the  par¬ 
ticular  bit  of  vulgar  rfclame  that  had  been 
in  its  day  some  press-agent’s  masterpiece. 
She  was  able  further  to  see  that  Paula 
would  regard  the  moves  of  this  game  with 
a  large-minded  tolerance  which  would  be 
incomprehensible  to  John. 

After  all,  that  was  the  way  to  take  it. 
If  you  were  a  real  luminary,  not  just  a 
blaiik  white  surface,  all  the  mud  that  Mr. 
Maxfield  Ware  could  splash  wouldn’t  mat¬ 
ter.  You  burnt  it  off.  None  of  those  great 
names — take  Mary  Garden’s  for  the  first 
of  them — was  soiled. 

She  tried  to  say  something  like  this  to  her 
father,  but  didn’t  feel  sure  that  she  quite 
had  his  attention.  He  did  quiet  down 
again,  however,  and  Tesumed  his  seat  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  Presently  he  said: 

“She’s  doing  it  for  me.  Because  my  in¬ 
competence  has  forced  it  upon  her.  She’d 
have  taken  the  other  thing;  had  really 
chosen  it.”  Then,  without  a  pause,  but 
with  a  new  intensity  he  shot  in  a  question. 
“That’s  true,  isn’t  it?  She  meant  what  she 
said  over  the  telephone?”  As  Mary  hesi¬ 
tated  over  her  answer,  he  added  rather 
grimly:  “You  can  be  quite  candid  about 


it.  I  don’t  know  which  answer  I  want.” 

“She  meant  every  word  she  said  over 
the  telephone,”  Mary  assured  him.  “You 
couldn’t  doubt  that  if  you  had  seen  her  as 
I  did  afterward.” 

She  didn’t  pretend,  though,  that  this  was 
the  complete  answer.  The  reflective  tone 
in  which  she  spoke  made  it  clear  that  there 
was  more  to  it  than  that. 

“Go  on,”  John  said,  “tell  me  the  rest  of 
it.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  understand  her 
better  than  I  do.” 

Mary  took  her  time  about  going  on  and 
she  began  a  Jittle  doubtfully.  “I  always 
begin  by  being  unjust  to  Paula,”  she  said. 
“That’s  my  instinct,  I  suppose — reproach¬ 
ing  her  for  not  doing  what  she  would  do  if 
she  were  like  me.  But  afterward  when  I 
think  her  out,  I  believe  I  understand  her 
pretty  well. 

“Paula  exaggerates,”  she  went  on  after 
another  reflective  pause.  “She  must  see 
things  large  in  order  to  move  among  them 
in  a  large  way.  Her  gestures,  those  of 
her  mind  I  mean,  are  sweeping.  If  she 
weren’t  so  good-natured,  our  hair-splitting 
ways  would  annoy  her.  Then  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  feel  that  she’s  conquering 
something.” 

That  last  word  was  barely  audible,  and 
the  quality  of  the  silence  which  followed 
it  drew  John  Wollaston’s  gaze,  which  had 
been  straying  over  the  lake,  around  to  the 
speaker.  She  had  been  occupying  her 
hands  while  she  talked  collecting  tiny  twigs 
and  acorn-cups  that  happened  to  be  within 
reach,  but  now  she  was  tensely  still  and 
paler  than  her  wont,  he  thought. 

“You  needn’t  to  be  afraid  to  say  what’s 
in  your  mind,”  he  assured  her. 

“It  wasn’t  that,”  she  told  him.  “I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  had  been  quoting  somebody 
else,  .\nthony  March  said  once  of  Paula 
that  if  she  had  not  been  an  artist  she  migj^t 
have  been  a  dompteuse.” 

JOHN  settled  himself  more  comfortably 
against  his  tree-trunk.  A  contact  like 
this  with  his  daughter’s  mind  was  in- 
expressedly  comforting  to  him  after  a 
night  like  the  one  he  had  just  spent.  Its 
rectitude,  its  sensitiveness,  the  mere  feel  and 
texture  of  it,  put  his  jangling  nerves  in  tune. 

“Is  Ware  the  wild  beast  she  has  an  in¬ 
clination  to  tame  in  this  instance?”  he 
asked. 

“He’s  nothing  but  a  symbol  of  it,”  Mary 
said.  Then  she  managed  to  get  the  thing 
a  little  clearer.  “What  she’d  have  done  ff 
she’d  been  like  us  and  what  we’d  have  had 
her  do — Mr.  Whitney  and  Wallace  and  I — 
would  have  been  to  make  a  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  between  her  position  as  your  wife 
and  a  career  as  Paula  Carresford.  We’d 
have  had  her  sign  a  contract  to  sing  a  few 
times  this  winter  with  the  Metropolitan 
or  the  Chicago  company,  go  on  a  concert 
tour  perhaps  for  a  few  weeks,  even  give 
singing  lessons  or  sing  in  a  church  choir. 
That  would  probably  have  been  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  idea.  Enough  to  rather  more  than 
pay  her  own  way  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  as  much  of  her  to  you  as  possible. 

“But  that’s  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
it  would  be  possible  for  Paula  to  do.  She 
must  see  a  great  career  on  one  side — see 
herself  as  Geraldine  Farrar’s  successor — 
and  on  the  other  side  she  must  see  a  per¬ 
fect  unflawed  life  with  you.  So  that  which¬ 
ever  she  chooses  she  will  have  a  sense  of 
making  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice.  She 
couldn’t  have  said  to  you  what  she  did 


over  the  telephone  if  Mr.  Ware  hadn’t 
convinced  her  that  a  great  career  was  ojX'n 
to  her  and  she  couldn’t  have  signed  his  con¬ 
tract  if  it  had  not  involved  sacrificing 
you.” 

She  propped  herself  back  against  her 
hands  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue.  “There’s 
some  of  the  hair-splitting  Paula  talks 
about,”  she  observed. 

“It  may  be  fine  spun,”  her  father  said 
thoughtfiflly,  “but  it  seems  to  me  to  hold 
together.  Isn’t  there  any  more  of  it?” 

“Well,  it  was  balanced  like  that,  you  see,” 
Marj’  went  on,  “set  for  the  clmax,  like 
the  springs  in  a  French  play,  when  I  came 
along  at  just  the  moment,  and  with  just 
the  word,  to  topple  it  over.  Being  Paula, 
she  couldn’t  help  doing  exactly  what  she 
did.  So,  however  it  comes  out,  I  shall  be 
the  one  person  she  won’t  be  able  to  for¬ 
give.” 

She  knew  from  the  startled  look  he 
turned  upon  her  that  this  last  shot  had 
come  uncannily  close.  She  fancied  she 
must  almost  literally  have  echoed  Paula’s 
words.  If  she  needed  any  further  confirma¬ 
tion,  she  would  have  found  it  in  a  rather 
panicky  way  in  which  he  set  about  trj’ing 
to  convince  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  if 
not  in  the  fact  at  least  in  the  permanence 
of  it. 

She  insisted  no  further,  made  indeed  no 
further  attempt  at  all  to  carr>’  on  the 
theme,  and  though  she  listened  and  made 
appropriate  replies  when  they  were  called 
for,  she  let  her  wordless  thought  drift  away 
to  a  dream  that  it  was  .\nthony  March 
who  shared  this  shade  and  sunshine  with 
her  and  that  veiled  blue  horizon  yonder. 
It  was  easier  to  do,  since  her  father  had 
drifted  into  a  reverie  of  his  own.  They 
need  not  have  lingered,  for  they  had  ufli- 
ciently  talked  away  all  possible  grounds  of 
misunderstanding,  even  if  they  had  not 
reconciled  their  disagreement. 

It  occurred  to  her  to  suggest  that  they 
go  back,  but  she  dismissed  the  impulse  with 
no  more  than  a  glancing  thought.  It  was 
his  burden,  not  hers,  that  remained  to  be 
shouldered  at  the  cottage,  and  it  might  be 
left  to  him  to  choose  his  own  time  for  tak¬ 
ing  it  up.  Paula  seldom  came  down  very 
much  before  noon  anyhow. 

.^s  for  John  Wollaston,  he  was  very  tired. 
Paula’s  volcanic  moments  always  ex¬ 
hausted  him.  He  never  could  derationalize 
his  emotions,  cut  himself  free;  and  while 
he  felt  just  as  intensely  as  she  did,  he  had 
to' carry  the  whole  superstructure  of  him¬ 
self  along  on  those  tempestuous  voyages. 
In  the  mood  Paula  had  left  him  in  this 
morning  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
that  could  have  satbfied  and  restored  him 
as  did  his  daughter’s  companionship.  The 
peace  of  this  wordless  prolongation  of 
their  talk  together  was  something  he 
lacked,  for  a  long  while,  the  will  to  break. 

IT  WAS  not  far  short  of  noon  when  they 
came  back  onto  the  veranda  together. 
He  had  walked  the  last  hundred  yards,  after 
a  look  at  his  watch,  pretty  fast,  and  after  a 
glance  into  both  the  down-stairs  rooms  he 
called  up-stairs  to  his  wife  in  a  voice  that 
had  an  edge  of  sudden  anxiety  in  it.  Then 
getting  no  response,  he  went  up,  two  at  a 
time. 

Mary  dropped  down,  limp  with  a  sud¬ 
den  premonition,  upon  the  Gloucester 
swing  in  the  veranda.  The  maid-of-all 
work,  who  had  heard  his  call,  came  out 
from  the  kitchen  just  as  he  was  returning 
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TARVIA  plays  a  big  part  in  keep¬ 
ing  Washington  streets  smooth, 
Arm,  mudless  and  dustless. 


f  I  r^N  1791,  Pierre 
I  Charles  L^nfant, 
I  a  French  engineer 
*  veteran  of  the 
JiutHKK  Revolutionary 
War,  made  the 
street  plan  for 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  interesting 
to  And  that  this  plan  of  L’ Enfant’ s, 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
complete  as  weH  as  the  most  artistic 
city  plan  ever  carried  out,  was  made 
and  adopted  with  the  approval  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  himself. 


frostproof  and  waterproof,  but  the 
most  economical,  because  they  last  so 
long  and  cost  so  little  for  upkeep. 

What  Is  Tarvia? 

TARVIA  is  a  coal-tar  preparation 
shipped  in  barrels,  tank  wagons  or 
tank-cars,  depending  upon  the  size 
and  location  of  the  job.  No  matter 
what  your  road  problem  may  be — 
whether  you  require  a  road  binder  for 
new  construction,  a  dust  preventive,  a 
road  preserver  or  a  patching  material — 
there  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  made  for 
the  purpose. 


The  Avenue  of  the  Presidents,  Ex¬ 
tended,  the  “show”  street  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  a  Tarvia  road.  Built  in  1912, 
this  street  has  been  maintained  per¬ 
fectly  in  spite  of  the  endless  stream 
of  motor  traffic  that  spins  over  the 
surface. 

Eicecutive  Avenue  at  the  south  front 
of  the  White  House,  built  in  1912,  is 
another  splendid  example  of  T arvia  con¬ 
struction.  It  carries  the  heaviest  motor 
traffic  of  any  street  of  its  width  in 
Washington. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  War  Col¬ 
lege,  the  State,  Navy  and  War  De¬ 
partment  building  and  to  many  other 
busy  Government  centers,  are  Tarvia 
roads. 

Washington  has  found  Tarvia 
roads  not  only  Arm,  mudless,  dustless. 


And  today,  the  broad  streets  of  the 
Capital  City  are  usually  the  Arst  thing 
that  attracts  the  admiration  of  the 
visitor. 

Flanked  by  beautiful  buildings  and 
rows  of  handsome  trees,  they  average 
from  80  to  160  feet  in  width. 

Over  their  smooth  surfaces  rolls  per¬ 
haps  the  heaviest,  certainly  the  most 
interesting  motor  traffic  in  America. 


Special  Service  Department 


In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers 
as  well  as  road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Com¬ 
pany  has  organized  a  Special  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all 
road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  near¬ 
est  office  regarding  road  conditions  or  prob¬ 
lems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the 
prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers. 
This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you 
want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  Depart¬ 
ment  can  gfreatly  assist  you.  Booklets  free. 
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.  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Wollaston  had  gone 
sway,  she  said.  Pete  had  reported  with 
the  big  car  at  eleven  o’clock  and  Paula, 
who  apparently  had  been  waiting  for  him, 
had  driven  off  at  once,  having  left  word 
that  she  would  not  be  back  for  lunch. 

“All  right,”  John  said  curtly.  “You 
may  go.” 

He  was  so  white  when  he  rejoined  Mary 
in  the  veranda  that  she  sprang  up  with  an 
involuntary  cry  and  woidd  have  had  him 
lie  down  where  she  had  been  sitting.  But 
the  fine  steely  ring  in  his  voice  stopped  her 
short. 

“Have  you  any  idea,”  he  asked,  “where 
she  has  gone  or  what  she  has  gone  to  do? 
She  came  down,”  he  went  on  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  answer,  “and  looked  for  me — 
waited  for  me.  And  thanks  to  that  walk 
we  took,  I  wasn’t  here..  Well,  can  you 
guess  what  she’s  done?” 

“It’s  only  a  guess,”  Mary  said,  “but 
she  may  have  gone  to  see  Martin  Whit¬ 
ney.” 

“Martin  Whitney?”  he  echoed  blankly. 
“W'hat  for?  What  docs  she  want  of  him?” 

“She  spoke  of  him,”  Mary  said,  “in 
connection  with  the  money,  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars - ” 

He  broke  in  upon  her  again  with  a  mere 
blank  frantic  echo  of  her  words,  and  once 
more  Mar\’  steadied  herself  to  explain. 

“Her  agreement  with  Mr.  Ware  required 
her  to  put  up  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
some  banker’s  hands  as  a  guarantee  that 
she  would  not  break  the  contract.  She 
mentioned  Martin  Whitney  as  the  natural 
person  to  hold  it.  So  I  guessed  that  she 
might  have  gone  to  consult  him  about  it; 
or  even  to  ask  him  to  lend  it  to  her.  As 
she  said,  it  wouldn’t  have  to  be  spent.” 

“That’s  the  essence  of  the  contract  then. 
It’s  nothing  without  that — ^until  she  gets 
the  money  and  puts  it  up.  Yet  you  told 
me  nothing  of  it  until  this  moment.  If 
you  had  done  so — instead  of  inviting  me 
to  go  for  a  walk — and  giving  her  a  chance 
to  get  away - ” 

He  couldn’t  be  allowed  to  go  on.  “Do 
you  mean  that  you  think  I  did  that  for 
the  purpose?”  she  asked  steadily. 

He  flushed  and  turned  away.  “No,  of 
course  I  don’t.  I’m  half  mad  over  this.” 

He  walked  abruptly  into  the  house  and 
a  moment  later  she  heard  him  at  the  tele¬ 
phone.  She  stayed  where  she  was,  unable 
to  think — stimned  rather  than  hurt  over 
the  way  he  had  spnmg  upon  her. 

He  seemed  a  little  quieter  when  he  came 
out  a  few  minutes  later.  “Whitney  left 
half  an  hour  ago  for  Lake  Geneva,”  he 
said.  “So  she’s  missed  him  if  that’s  where 
she  went.  There  Is  nothing  to  do  but 
wait.” 

He  was  very  nervous,  however.  He 
went  to  the  telephone  two  or  three 
times,  but  always  returned  without  putting 
in  a  call.  Whenever  the  instrument  rang, 
as  it  did  of  course  pretty  often,  he  answered 
it  himself,  and  each  time  his  disappointment 
that  it  was  not  Paula  asking  for  him  broke 
down  more  or  less  the  calm  he  tried  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  himself.  He  essayed  what 
reparation  good  manners  enabled  him  to 
make  to  Mary  for  his  outrageous  attack 
upon  her.  It  went  no  deeper  than  that. 
The  discovery  that  Paula  was  gone  and 
simultaneously  that  he  need  not  have  lost 
her  obliterated — or  rather  reversed — the 
morning’s  mood  completely. 

It  was  after  lunch  that  he  said  dr>'Iy: 


“I  upset  your  life  for  you,  half  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Unfairly.  Inexcusably.  I’ve 
always  been  ashamed  of  it.  But  it  lends 
sort  of  poetic  justice  to  this.” 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  not 
long  afterward  she  asked  if  .she  might  not 
go  away  without  waiting  for  Paula’s  re¬ 
turn.  “It  would  be  too  difficult,  don’t 
you  think,  for  the  three  of  us  in  a  small 
house  like  this?” 

He  agreed  with  manifest  relief.  He 
asked  if  it  was  not  too  late  to  drive  that 
afternoon  to  Hickory  Hill,  but  she  said 
she’d  prefer  to  go  by  train  anyhow.  That 
was  possible,  she  thought. 

He  did  not  ask,  in  so  many  words,  if  this 
was  where  she  meant  to  go.  There  was  no 
other  place  for  her  that  he  could  think  of. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

Tke  Substitute 

IT  WAS  a  good  guess  of  Gary’s  that 
Paula  had  gone  to  borrow  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  but  it  was  to  Wallace 
Hood,  not  to  Martin  Whitney,  that  she 
went  for  it  and  thereby  illustrated  once 
more  how  much  more  effective  instinct  is 
than  intelligence. 

Martin,  rich  and  generous  as  he  was, 
originator  as  he  was  of  the  edict  that 
Paula  must  go  to  work,  would  never  have 
been  stampeded  as  Wallace  was  in  a  talk 
that  lasted  less  than  half  an  hour,  into 
producing  securities  to  the  amoimt  that 
Paula  needed  and  offering  them  up  in 
escrow  for  the  life  of  Maxfield  Ware’s  con¬ 
tract. 

Wallace  was  only  moderately  well  off 
and  he  was  by  nature  cautious.  His 
investments  were  always  of  the  most 
conservative  sort;  this  from  habit  as 
well  as  nature  because  his  job — the  only 
one  he  had  ever  had — was  that  of  estate 
agent.  But  Paula’s  instinct  told  her  that 
he  wouldn’t  find  it  possible  to  refuse.  I 
think  it  told  her,  too,  though  this  was  a 
voice  that  did  not  make  itself  fairly  heard 
to  her  conscious  ear,  that  he  would  be 
made  very  fluttered  and  unhappy  by  it 
whether  he  granted  her  request  or  not. 

(It  is  to  be  noted  that  Paula  had  no 
idea  how  much  she  was  asking.  Ware 
had  pointed  out  to  her  that  the  money 
need  not  be  in  cash  and  that  the  person 
who  advanced  it  need  not  disturb  the  form 
in  which  it  was  invested,  nor  lose  the  in¬ 
terest  on  it.  It  was  merely  the  locking  of 
some  securities  up  in  one  box  instead  of  in 
another.  This  was  all  it  amoimted  to  so 
long  as  she  did  not  break  her  contract. 
Well,  of  course,  she  wasn’t  going  to  break 
her  contract.  The  service  she  asked  of 
Wallace  was,  therefore,  not  a  pecuniary 
but  merely  a  friendly  one.) 

What  he  would  hate,  she  perceived, 
would  be  the  suddenness  of  the  demand 
and  the  irrevocable  committal  to  those 
five  years;  the  blow  it  was  to  those  do¬ 
mesticities  and  proprieties  he  loved  so 
much.  The  fact  that  he  should  be  made 
sponsor  for  those  unchartered  excursions 
to  Mexico,  to  South  America,  and  soon, 
under  the  direction  of  a  libidinous-looking 
cosmopolite  like  Maxfield  Ware. 

Why  she  wanted  to  put  Wallace  into 
the  flutters  she  couldn’t  have  told.  She 
was,  as  I  say,  not  quite  aware  that  she  did. 
But  he  had  been  running  up  a  score  in  very 
minute  items  that  was  all  of  five  years  old. 
The  fact  that  all  these  items  went  by  the 
name  of  services,  helpful  little  acts  of 
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kindness,  made  the  irritation  they  caused 
all  the  more  acute. 

I  don’t  agree  with  Lucile  Wollaston’s 
diagnosis,  that  Paula  could  not  abide 
Wallace  merely  because  he  refused  to  lose 
his  head  over  her,  but  there  was  a  grain  of 
truth  in  it.  What  she  unconsciously 
resented  was  the  fundamental  unreality  of 
his  attitude  to  her.  Actually  he  did  not 
like  her,  but  the  relation  he  had  selected  as 
appropriate  to  the  first  Mrs.  \A'ollasion’s 
successor  was  one  of  innocent  devotion, 
and  he  stuck  indefatigably  to  the  jx)se. 
So  the  chance  to  put  his  serviceability  to 
the  proof  in  consternating  circumstances 
like  these  afforded  her  a  subtle  satisfaction. 
He’d  brought  it  upon  himself,  hadn’t  he? 
At  least  it  was  he  and  no  other  who  had 
put  Mary  up  to  the  part  she  had  played. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  came  to  the 
surface  at  all  in  the  scene  between  them. 
She  was  gentler  than  was  her  wont  with 
him,  very  appealing,  subdued  nearer  to  his 
own  scale  of-  manners  than  he  had  ev» 
seen  her  before.  But  she  did  not,  for  a 
fact,  allow  him  much  time  to  think. 

He  asked  her,  with  a  touch  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  whether  John  was  fully  in  her  con¬ 
fidence  concerning  this  startling  project, 
and  if  she  had  won  his  assent  to  it. 

“He  knows  all  about  it,”  she  said — and 
with  no  consciousness  of  a  suppressio 
veri  here.  “We  hardly  talked  of  anything 
else  all  last  night.  I  didn’t  get  to  sleq> 
till  four.  He  doesn’t  like  it,  but  then,  you 
couldn’t  expect  he  would.  For  that 
matter,  neither  do  I.  Oh,  you  don’t 
know  how  I  hate  it!  But  I  think  he  sees 
it  has  to  be.  Anyhow,  he  didn’t  try  very 
hard  to  keep  me  from  going  on  with  it. 
And  Mary,  of  course,  is  perfectly  satisfied.” 

Even  his  not  very  alert  ear  caught  some¬ 
thing  equivocal  in  those  last  sentences, 
and  he  look^  at  her  sharply. 

“Oh,  I’m  worn  to  ribbons  over  it,”  she 
exclaimed,  and  this  touch  of  apology 
served  for  the  tearing  edge  there  had  been 
in  her  voice.  “I  couldn’t  let  him  see  how 
I  feel  about  it.  It  would  be  a  sort  of 
relief  to  have  it  settled.  That’s  why  I 
came  straight  to  you  to-day.” 

He  tried,  but  rather  feebly,  to  temporize. 
We  mustn’t  let  haste  drive  us  farther  than 
we  really  wanted  to  go.  The  matter  of 
drawing  the  formal  contract,  for  instance, 
must  1^  attended  with  all  possible  legal 
safeguards,  especially  when  we  were  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  person  whose  honor  was  perhaps 
dubitable. 

“I  thought  we  might  go  round  to  see 
Rodney  Aldrich  about  it,  now,”  she  said. 
“He’s  about  the  best  there  is  in  that  line, 
isn’t  he?  Why  don’t  you  telephone  to 
his  office  and  find  out  if  he’s  there?” 

This  seemed  as  good  a  straw  as  any  to 
clutch  at.  The  chance  of  catching  as  busy 
a  man  as  Aldrich  with  a  leisure  half  hour 
was  very  slim.  The  recording  angel  who 
guarded  his  wicket  gate  would  probably 
give  them  an  appointment  for  some  day 
next  week,  and  this  would  leave  time  for  a 
confirmatory  talk  with  John.  But.  un¬ 
luckily,  Rodney  was  there  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  Mrs.  Wollaston  as  soon  as  she 
could  be  brought  round. 

“Then  that’s  all  right,”  Paula  said  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  “So  if  you  really  believe 
I’ll  keep  my  word  and  don’t  mind  putting 
up  the  money  for  me,  it’s  as  px)d  as 
settled.” 

There  was  one  more  question  on  his 
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tongue.  “Does,  John  know  that  you  have 
come  to  me  for  it?”  But  this,  somehow, 
he  could  not  force  himself  to  ask.  Im¬ 
plicitly  she  had  already  answered  it, 
hadn’t  she? 

“Of  course  I  believe  in  you,  in  every¬ 
thing,  my  dear  Paula.  And  I’m  very 
much  touched  that  you  should  have  come 
to  me.  And  my  only  hope  is  that  it  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  altogether  for  the 
best.” 

And  there  was  that. 

It  was  not  until  late  that  night  that  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  part  Mary  might  have 
played  in  this  drama  really  awoke,  but 
when  they  did  he  marveled  that  they  had 
not  occurred  to  him  earlier.  He  recalled 
that  Mary  had  prophesied  during  their 
talk  at  the  Saddle  and  Cycle  that  Paula 
would  attribute  to  her  the  suggestion — 
whoever  might  make  it — that  an  operatic 
career  for  John’s  wife  was  desirable  and 
necessary  for  financial  reasons.  She  had 
said,  too,  in  that  serious  measiu-ed  way  of 
hers:  “If  Paula  ever  saw  me  coming  be¬ 
tween  her  and  father,  whether  it  was  my 
doing  or  not,  she  would  hate  me  with  her 
whole  heart.” 

Had  that  prediction  been  justified? 

There  were  half  a  dozen  phrases 
that  Paula  had  allowed  herself  to  use  this 
afternoon  which  added  up  to  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  it  was  altogether  justified. 
It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  admit  to  himself 
that  he  didn’t  like  Paula;  that  he  knew 
her  and  had  long  known  her  for  a  person 
incajjable  of  following  any  lead  save  that 
of  her  own  primitive  straightforward 
desires. 

His  self-communings  reached  down 
deeper  into  him  than  they  had  done  for 
many  a  long  year.  He  convicted  himself, 
before  his  vigil  was  over,  of  flagrant 
cowardice  in  having  allowed  Mary  to 
undertake  the  burden  of  that  revelation. 
What  harm  would  it  have  done  any  one, 
even  himself  beyond  an  hour’s  discomfort, 
to  have  drawn  down  Paula’s  lightnings  on 
his  own  head?  Her  enmity,  even  though 
it  were  permanent,  could  not  seriously 
have  changed  the  tenor  of  his  ways. 

But  to  Mary  such  a  thing  could  easily 
be  a  first-class  disaster.  Could  John  be 
relied  upon  to  come  whole-heartedly  to 
her  defense?  No,  he  could  not.  Indeed — 
this  was  the  thought  that  made  Wallace 
gasp  as  from  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  the 
face — ^John’s  anger  at  this  interference 
with  his  affairs  and  at  the  innocent  agent 
of  it  was  likely  to  be  as  hot  as  his  wife’s. 
Momentarily  anyhow.  What  a  perfectly 
horrible  situation  to  have  forced  the  girl 
into — that  fragile  sensitive  young  thing! 

And  now  above  all  other  times,  when, 
for  some  reason  not  fully  known  to  him, 
she  was  finding  her  own  life  an  almost 
impossibly  difficult  thing  to  manage.  He 
remembered  the  day  she  had  come  back 
from  New  York;  how  she  had  flushed  and 
gone  pale  and  asked  him  in  a  moment  of 
suddenly  tense  emotion  if  he  couldn’t 
find  her  a  job.  It  had  been  that  very 
night,  hadn’t  it — when  Paula  had  given 
that  recital  of  .\nthony  March’s  songs — 
that  she  had  disappeared  out  of  the  midst 
of  things  and  never  come  back  during 
the  whole  evening?  When  one  considered 
her  courage,  a  flight  like  that  told  a  good 
deal. 

Then  there  had  been  that  something 
little  short  of  an  engagement  with  Graham 


Stannard,  which  must  have  distressed  her 
horribly — any  one  with  a  spirit  as  candid 
as  hers  and  with  as  honest  a  hatred  of  all 
that  was  equivocal.  The  family  had 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would  all  come  out 
right  in  the  end  somehow,  yet  the  last 
time  they  had  talked  together  she  had  said, 
cutting  straight  through  the  disguise  his 
thought  had  hidden  itself  behind,  “I 
know  I  can’t  ever  marry  Graham.” 

And  it  was  a  young  girl  harassed  with 
perplexities  like  that  whom  he  had  per¬ 
mitted  in  his  stead  to  beard  the  lioness. 
W'ell,  if  there  was  anything  in  the  world, 
any  conceivable  thing  that  he  could  do  to 
repair  the  consequences  of  his  fault,  he 
would  do  it.  If  that  lovers’  misunder¬ 
standing  with  Graham  could,  after  all, 
be  cleared  away,  it  would  be  the  happy, 
the  completely  desirable  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  if  it  could  not —  A  day¬ 
dream  that  it  was  he  that  stood  in 
Graham  Stannard’s  shoes,  offering  her 
harbor  and  rest  and  a  lifelong  loyalty, 
formed  the  bridge  over  which  he  finally 
fell  asleep. 

She  called  him  to  the  telephone  the  next 
morning  while  he  was  at  breakfast,  just 
to  tell  him  she  was  in  town,  she  said,  and 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  heard  anything  from 
his  sister  in  Omaha  as  to  whether  she  want¬ 
ed  a  nursery  governess.  He  had  to  admit, 
of  course,  that  he  had  not  written  to  her, 
and  felt  guiltier  and  more  miserable  than 
ever. 

“Do  write  to-day,  though,  won’t  you,” 
she  urged,  “and  give  me  the  best  character 
you  can?  Because  I  am  going  to  get  some 
sort  of  a  job  just  as  soon  as  possible.” 

In  reply  to  the  inarticulate  noise  of 
protest  he  made  at  this  she  went  on:  “Our 
family  has  simply  exploded.  I  fled  for  my 
life  last  night.  So  you  see  I’m  really  in 
earnest  about  going  to  work  now.” 

“I  want  to  come  and  see  you  at  once,” 
he  said.  “Where  are  you?” 

“At  home,”  she  answered,  “but  I’m 
going  out  this  minute  for  the  day.  If 
you’d  like  a  picnic  tea  here  at  half  past 
five,  though,  come  and  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I’ve  been  doing.” 

He  asked  if  this  meant  that  she  was 
staying  all  by  herself  in  the  Dearborn 
Avenue  house  without  even  a  servant,  and 
at  his  lively  horror  over  this  she  laughed 
with  an  amusement  which  sounded  gen¬ 
uine  enough  to  reassure  him  somewhat. 
She  ended  the  conversation  by  telling 
him  that  she  had  left  her  father  with  the 
impression  that  she  was  going  straight  to 
Hickory  Hill.  She  was  writing  Aunt 
Lucile  a  note  saying  she  meant  to  stay  in 
town  for  a  few  days.  “But  if  you  get 
any  frantic  telephone  calls  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  tell  them  I’m  all  right.” 

He  wondered  a  good  deal,  as  his 
hours  marched  past  in  their  ac¬ 
customed  uneventful  manner,  what  she 
could  be  doing  with  hers.  It  was  an  odd 
locution  for  her  to  have  employed  that  she 
was  “going  out  for  the  day.”  He  couldn’t 
square  it  with  any  sort  of  social  activity. 
The  thing  that  kept  plaguing  his  mind  de¬ 
spite  his  impatient  attempts  to  dismiss  it 
as  nonsense  was  the  possibility  that  she 
was  actually  looking  for  that  job  she’d 
talked  about.  Answering  advertisements! 

Toward  four,  when  he  had  stopped 
trying  to  do  anything  but  wait  for  his 
appointment  with  her.  Rush  and  Graham 
came  in  precipitately  and  asked  for  a 
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private  talk  with  him.  He  took  ihem 
into  his  inner  office,  relieved  a  little  at  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  but  oddly  dis¬ 
appointed,  too. 

“If  you’re  anxious  about  Mary,”  he 
began  by  saying,  “I  can  assure  you  that 
she  is  all  right.  She’s  at  the  Dearborn 
Avenue  house,  or  was  last  night,  and  will 
be  again  later  this  afternoon.  I  talked 
to  her  on  the  phone  this  morning.” 

“Thank  God!”  said  Rush.  Graham 
dropped  into  a  chair  with  a  gesture  of 
relief  even  more  expressive. 

Rush  explained  the  cause  of  their  alarm. 
Old  Pete  had  driven  in  to  Hickory  Hill 
around  two  o’clock  with  a  letter  from 
Paula,  addressed  to  Mary,  and  with  the 
disquieting  information  that  she  had  left 
High  Forest  for  the  farm  the  afternoon 
before.  They  had  driven  straight  to  town 
and  to  Wallace  as  the  likeliest  source  of 
information. 

In  the  emotional  back-lash  from  his 
profound  disquiet  about  his  sister,  sud¬ 
denly  reassur^  that  there  was  nothing- 
well,  trapc — to  be  apprehended.  Rush 
allowed  himself  an  outburst  of  brotherly 
indignation.  He’d  like  to  know  '  what 
the  devil  Mary  meant  by  giving  them  a 
fright  like  that.  Why  hadn’t  she  tele¬ 
phoned  last  night?  Nothing  was  easier 
than  that.  Or,  more  to  the  point  still, 
why  hadn’t  she  come  straight  out  to  the 
farm  as  she  had  told  her  father  she  meant 
to  do,  instead  of  spending  the  night  in 
town? 

WALL.4CE  would  have  let  him  go  on, 
since  it  gave  him  the  little  time  he 
wanted  for  deciding  what  line  to  take.  But 
Graham,  it  seemed,  couldn’t  stand  it. 

“Shut  up.  Rush!”  he  commanded. 
(You  are  to  remember  that  he  was  three 
years  his  partner’s  senior.)  “Mary  never 
did  an  inconsiderate  thing  in  her  life. 
If  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  about  us, 
you  can  be  dead  sure  there’s  a  reason.” 

“I  agree  with  Stannard,”  Wallace  put 
in,  “that  she  wants  to  be  dealt  with 
rather  gently.  She  must  have  been  having 
a  rather  rotten  time.” 

He  hadn’t  yet  made  up  his  mind  how 
far  to  take  them  into  his  confidence  as  to 
what  he  knew  and  guessed,  but  Rush  made 
an  end  of  his  hesitation. 

“Tell  us,  for  heaven’s  sake,  what  it’s 
all  about.  Oh,  you  needn’t  mind  Graham. 
He’s  as  much  in  it  as  any  of  us.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  know  how  he  stands.” 

Wallace  was  conscious  of  an  acute  wish 
that  they  had  not  turned  up  until  he’d 
had  a  chance  to  see  Mary  himself,  but 
somehow  he  felt  he  couldn’t  go  behind  an 
assurance  like  that.  So  he  told  them  what 
he  had  pieced  together:  how  Mary  had 
undertaken  to  tell  Paula  how  matters 
stood  with  John  and  that  it  was  desirable 
that  her  singing  be  turned  to  advantage  in 
tiding  over  hard  times;  how  Mary,  it 
appeared,  had  done  so  with  the  result  that 
Paula  had  signed  a  five-year  contract  with 
Maxfield  Ware;  and  how,  finally,  Mary  had 
spoken  of  having  fled  for  her  life  from  the 
explosion  her  interference  had  produced. 

Rush  grunted  and  blushed  and  said 
he’d  be  damned,  at  that,  but  it  was  not 
a  theme — this  contention  between  his 
father  and  his  stepmother — that  he  could 
dwell  upon.  He  got  hold  at  last  of  some¬ 
thing  that  he  could  be  articulate  about, 
and  demanded  to  know  why,  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Mary  hadn’t  come  straight 
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He  little  thought  that 
before  the  night  was 
over,  fate  would  cast 
dice  for  this  infant’s  life 
-  would  it  be  three  hours 
or  three  score  years  and 
ten? 


and  a  Baby’s  life 


'^■pRETTY  fine  boy,  isn’t  he.  Nurse?”  said  the 
JL  proud  young  father.  "Tomorrow  you're  go¬ 
ing  to  let  me  hold  him  for  a  moment.” 

It  was  a  load  off  his  mind  to  know  that  the 
two  for  whom  he  cared  so  deeply  were  in  a  hos' 
pital  where  they  would  be  well  taken  care  of. 
No  fear  that  anything  would  go  wrong,  doctors 
within  call,  a  nurse  always  on  duty.  Could  any' 
thing  more  be  asked? 

Midnight -an  alarm  of  fire— hours  of  heart' 
rending  and  nerve-racking  work  by  heroic  nurses, 
doctors  and  firemen. 

I 

Another  day.  The  little  baby  was  safe,  thanks 
to  the  nurse  who  thought  more  of  its  safety  than 
she  did  of  her  own.  The  young  mother  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  her  fight  for  Ufe  doubled  by 
exposure  and  cold. 

Sd/e?  Why  had  the  father  and  the  deluded 
public  thought  that  hospital  safe? 


It  was  the  best  equif^d,  best  protected  in  the 
city.  But  in  spite  of  m:e  escapes,  fire  hose,  and 
every  seeming  precaution  the  demon  had  done 
his  work.  Ten  persons  had  been  sacrificed. 

You — what  are  you  doing  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
patients  in  your  hospital  safe?  Have  you  installed  in  your 
building  that  watchman  who  never  sleeps,  the  Grinnell 
Automatic  Sprinkler  System?  No  other  protection  is  fool- 
proof  and  failure-proof.  No  bungling  nor  palsied  fingers 
manipulate  it.  It  is  constant — automatic.  When  the  fire 
starts,  the  water  starts. 

The  watchword  of  the  new  age  is  Service.  What 
better  way  can  you  serve  than  by  seeing  that  a  Grinnell 
Automatic  Sprinkler  System  is  installed  in  the  hospitals, 
schools  and  institutions  of  your  community? 

Read — ^Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy.” 

This  instructive  booklet  will  wake  you  up  to  the  penalty  paid  by  those 
who  have  neglected  to  provide  adequate  fire  protection.  A  penny  for  a 
postal  is  a  small  price  to  pay  fi>r  human  lives.  Write  for  it  now.  Address 
the  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  299  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 

Industrial  Piping.  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.  Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM— When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 


to  them  at  Hickory  Hill  instead  of  camping 
out  all  by  herself  at  the  Dearborn  Avenue 
house. 

“She  has  an  idea  she  must  find  a  job  for 
herself,”  Wallace  said,  feeling  awkwardly 
guilty  as  if  he  had  betrayed  her,  but  the 
way  Rush  leaped  upon  him,  demanding 
in  one  breath  what  the  deuce  he  meant 
and  what  sort  of  job  he  was  talking  about, 
made  it  impossible  to  pull  up. 

He  recounted  the  request  Mary  had 
made  of  him  concerning  his  sister  in 
Omaha,  and,  last  of  all,  stated  his  own 
misgiving — nothing  but  the  merest  guess, 
of  course — that  she  had  been  putting  in 
this  day  answering  advertisements.  “She 
said  she’d  give  me  a  picnic  tea  at  five- 
thirty  and  tell  me  what  she’d  been  doing.” 

“Well,  it’ll  be  no  picnic  for  her,”  Rush 
exploded  angrily.  “I’ll  see  her  at  five- 
thirty  myself.  She  must  be  plumb  out  of 
her  head  if  she  thinks  she’ll  ^  allowed  to 
do  a  thing  like  that.” 

Once  more,  before  Wallace  could  speak, 
it  was  Graham  who  intervened.  “I  want 
you  to  leave  this  to  me,”  he  said  gravely. 
“I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  settle  it 
or  not,  but  I’d  like  to  try.”  He  turned  to 
Wallace.  “Would  you  mind  letting  me 
go  to  tea  with  her  at  half-past  five  in  your 
place?” 

It  is  possible  that,  but  for  that  day¬ 
dream  of  Wallace’s  of  himself  offering 
Mary  the  shelter  and  the  care  she  so 
obviously  needed,  he  might  have  persisted 
in  seeing  her  first  and  assuring  her  that 
he  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ally  whatever 
she  decided  to  do.  Her  voice  as  she  had 
said,  “I  know  I  can  never  marry  Graham,” 
echoed  forlornly  in  his  mind’s  ear.  But  a 
doubt,  faint  and  vague  as  it  was,  of  his 
own  disinterestedness  held  him  back. 
Graham  was  young,  he  was  in  love  vdth 
her.  That  gave  him  right  of  way,  didn’t  it? 

So  he  assented.  It  was  agreed  that 
Rush  should  dine  with  Wallace  at  his 
{q>artment.  Graham,  if  he  had  any  news 
for  them,  should  conununicate  it  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Instantly! 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 

Tke  Fundamental  Difference 

The  instinct  to  conceal  certain  moods 
of  depression  and  distress  together 
with  the  histrionic  power  to  make  the  con¬ 
cealment  possible  may  be  a  serious  {>eril 
to  a  woman  of  Mary  Wollaston’s  tempera¬ 
ment.  She  had  managed  at  the  telephone 
that  morning  to  deceive  Wallace  pretty 
completely.  Even  her  laugh  (over  the 
fact  that  his  concern  was  chiefly  directed 
toward  her  having  spent  a  night  alone  in 
her  father’s  house)  had  failed  to  give  her 
away. 

She  was  altogether  too  near  for  safety 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  She  had  en¬ 
dured  her  second  night  without  sleep.  She 
had  not  really  eaten  an  adequate  meal 
since  her  lunch  in  town  the  day  Paula  had 
engineered  her  out  of  the  way  for  that  talk 
with  Maxfield  Ware. 

There  was  nothing  morbid  in  her  reso¬ 
lution  to  find,  at  the  earliest  pos.Mble  mo¬ 
ment,  some  way  of  making  herself  inde¬ 
pendent  of  her  father’s  support.  Having 
pointed  out  Paula’s  duty  as  a  bread-win¬ 
ner,  she  could  not  neglect  her  own,  how¬ 
ever  dreary  the  method  might  be  or  hum¬ 
ble  the  results.  In  any  mood,  of  course, 
the  setting  out  in  search  of  employment 
would  have  been  painful  and  little  short  of 
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terrifying  to  one  brought  up  the  way  Mary 
had  been.  It  was  not  the  idea  of  service 
that  was  new  and  appalling  to  her.  Her 
life  had  been  in  a  rather  high  degree  ser¬ 
viceable. 

But  she  had  never  been  paid  for  her 
labors.  The  idea  of  attempting  to  exact 
a  pecuniary  equivalent  for  them  was  new. 
She  felt  that  this  would  put  her  utterly  at 
her  employer’s  mercy.  She’d  never  had 
any  training,  of  course,  for  any  profession, 
nor  even  confronted  as  a  possibility  the 
need  of  adopting  one.  There  must  be 
thousands  of  gently  bred  women  who  can 
remember  with  downright  terror  facing 
their  first  attempt  to  earn  a  living. 

A  night’s  sleep,  though,  and  a  proper 
breakfast  would,  for  Mary,  have  kept  the 
thing  from  being  a  nightmare.  .\s  it  was, 
she  felt,  setting  out  with  her  clippings  from 
the  help-wanted  columns  of  a  morning 
paper,  a  good  deal  like  the  sole  survivor  of 
some  shipwreck,  washed  up  upon  some 
unknown  coast,  venturing  inland  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  the  inhabitants  were  can¬ 
nibals  or  not.  Even  the  constellations  in 
her  sky  were  strange. 

WHERE,  then,  was  Anthony  March? 

Nowhere  above  her  horizon  to-day, 
at  all  events.  The  memory  of  him  had  been 
with  her  much  of  the  two  past  sleepless 
nights.  She  had  told  over  the  tale  of  her 
moments  with  him  again  and  again. 
(Did  any  one,  she  might  have  wondered, 
ever  love  as  deeply  with  so  small  a  treas¬ 
ury  of  golden  hours  for  memory  to  draw 
upon?)  But  she  could  not,  somehow,  re¬ 
late  him  at  all  to  her  present  or  her  future. 
Her  love  for  him  was  an  outgoing  rather 
than  an  incoming  thing. 

At  least,  her  thoughts  had  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  that  side  of  it;  upon  the  long¬ 
ing  to  comfort  and  protect  him,  to  be  the 
satisfaction  to  all  his  wants;  not — pas¬ 
sionately  not — to  cling  heavily  about  his 
neck,  drag  at  his  feet,  steal  his  wayfarer’s 
liberty — no,  not  the  smallest  moment  of 
it!  This  present  helplessness  of  hers,  then, 
which  heightened  her  need  for  him,  served 
also  to  telt  the  doors  of  her  thoughts 
against  him. 

Her  recollection  of  the  next  few  hours, 
though  it  contained  some  vignettes  so 
sharp  and  deeply  bitten  in  as  to  be,  she 
fancied,  ineffaceable,  was  in  the  main  con¬ 
fused.  She  must  have  called  upon  ten  or 
a  dozen  advertisers  in  various  suburban 
districts  of  the  city  (she  avoided  addresses 
that  were  too  close  to  home  andnarr 's  where 
she  suspected  hers  might  be  known).  Her 
composite  impression  was  of  flat,  thin 
voices  which  ^e 'could  imagine  in  excite¬ 
ment  becoming  shrill;  of  curious  apprais¬ 
ing  stares;  of  a  vast  amount  of  garnilous 
irrelevancy;  of  a  note  of  injury  that  one 
who  could  profess  so  little  equipment  be¬ 
yond  good-will  should  so  disappoint  the 
expectation  her  first  appearance  had 
aroused.  The  background  was  a  room — 
it  seemed  to  have  b^n  in  every  case  the 
same — expensively  overfumished,  inex¬ 
pressive,  illy  fitting  its  uses,  like  a  badly 
chosen  ready-made  coat.  The  day  was  not 
without  its  humors,  or  what  would  have 
been  humors  if  her  spirit  could  have 
rebounded  to  them — chiefly  the  violent 
antagonism  she  found  aroused  in  two  or 
three  cases  by  the  color  of  her  hair. 

The  residuum  of  her  pilgrimages  was 
three  addresses  where  she  might  call  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  week,  in  person  or 
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by  telephone,  to  learn  the  advertiser’s 
decision.  Well,  it  would  convince  Wal¬ 
lace  Hood  that  she  was  in  earnest.  That 
was  something. 

Wallace’s  coming  to  tea  became,  as  the 
day  wore  on,  more  and  more  something  to 
look  forward  to.  .Ml  the  things  about  hint 
which  in  more  resilient  hours  she  had 
found  irritating  or  absurd:  his  neutrality, 
his  appropriateness,  his  steady  unimagi- 
native  way  of  going  always  one  step  at  a 
time,  seemed  now  precisely  his  greatest 
merits.  The  thought  of  tea  in  his  company 
even  aroused  a  faint  appetite  for  food  in 
her  and  lent  zest  to  her  preparations  for  it. 
When  she  stopped  at  the  neighborhood 
caterer’s  shop  for  supplies,  she  bought  some 
tea-cakes  in  addition  to  the  sandwiches 
she  had  ordered  in  the  morning. 

She  had  managed  to  get  home  in  good 
enough  season  to  restore  the  drawing-room 
somewhat  to  its  inhabited  appearance,  to 
set  out  her  tea-table,  put  on  her  kettle, 
and  then  go  up-stairs  and  change  her  dress 
for  something  that  was  not  wilted  by  the 
day’s  unusual  heat.  She  was  ready  then 
to  present  before  Wallace  an  ensemble 
which  should  match  pretty  well  her  tone 
at  the  telephone  this  morning. 

But  when  she  answered  the  ring  she 
supposed  was  his  and  flinging  open  the 
door  saw  Graham  Stannard  there  instead, 
she  got  a  jarring  shock  which  her  over¬ 
strung  nerves  were  in  no  condition  to  en¬ 
dure. 

“I  persuaded  Mr.  Hood  to  let  me  come 
to  tea  in  his  place,”  he  said.  “It  was 
rather  cheeky  of  me  to  ask  him,  I’m  afraid. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.” 

The  arrest  of  all  her  processes  of  thought 
at  sight  of  him  lasted  only  the  barest  in¬ 
stant.  Then  her  mind  flashed  backward 
through  a  surmise  which  embraced  the 
whole  series  of  events:  an  alarm  at  Hick¬ 
ory  Hill  over  her  faUure  to  arrive  (which 
somehow  they  had  been  led  to  expect), 
a  dash  by  Graham  (Rush  not  available, 
perhaps)  into  town  for  news;  to  Wallace 
Hood,  of  course.  .And  Wallace  had  be¬ 
trayed  her;  in  the  interest  of  romantic 
sentiment;  the  happy  ending  given  its 
chance;  a  rich,  young,  adoring  husband 
instead  of  a  job  as  nursery  governess  in 
Omaha! 

It  took  no  longer  for  all  that  to  go 
through  her  mind  than  Graham  needed 
for  his  little  explanatory  speech  on  the 
doorstep.  There  he  stood  waiting  for  her 
answer.  The  only  choice  she  had  was  be¬ 
tween  shutting  the  door  in  his  face  without 
a  word  and  graciously  inviting  him  to  come 
in  and  propose  to  her — for  the  last  time, 
at  all  events.  It  was  not,  of  course,  a 
choice  at  all. 

“T’M  AFR.AID  it’s  a  terribly  hot  day  for 
tea,”  she  said,  moving  back  from  the 
doorway  to  make  room  for  him  to  come  in. 
“Wallace  likes  it,  though.  I  might  make 
you  something  cold  if  only  I  had  ice,  but* 
of  course  there  isn’t  any  in  the  house.  It’s 
nice  and  cool,  though,  isn’t  It,  from  having 
been  shut  up  so  long?” 

Anything — any  frantic  thing  that  could 
be  spun  into  words  to  cover  the  fact  that 
she  had  no  welcome  for  him  at  all,  not  even 
the  most  wan  little  beam  of  friendly  tender¬ 
ness.  She  had  seen  the  hurt,  stricken  lo<->k 
come  into  his  eyes,  incipient  panic  at  the 
flash  of  anger  which  had  not  been  meant 
for  him.  She  must  float  him  inside,  some¬ 
how,  and  anchor  him  to  the  tea-table. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


^'What  mileage  do  you  get  out  of  those  tires?” 

'^Mileage?  You  don*t  reckon  the  life  of  a  Kelly-Springfield  by  miles — you  reckon  it  by  years” 
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Then  she  could  get  herself  together  and 
deal  with  iim  decently. 

He  came  along  tractably  enough,  sat 
in  the  chair  that  was  to  have  been  Wal¬ 
lace’s,  and  talked  for  a  while  of  the  tea 
and  how  hot  it  was  this  afternoon  and  how 
beautifully  cool  in  here.  It  was  hot,  too, 
out  at  Hickory  Hill,  but  one  thought  little 
of  it.  The  air  was  drier,  for  one  thing. 
He  and  Rush  had  commented  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  as  they  drove  in  to-day.’ 

“Oh,  Rush  came  in  with  you,  did  he?” 
she  observed. 

He  flushed  and  stammered  over  the 
admission,  and  it  was  easy  to  guess 
why.  The  fact  that  her  brother,  as  well  as 
Wallace,  was  lurking  in  the  background 
somewhere  waiting  for  results  gave  an 
official  cast  to  his  call  that  was  rather 
asinine.  She  came  to  the  rescue. 

“I  suppose  he  and  W’allace  had  some¬ 
thing  they  wanted  to  talk  about,”  she 
commented  easily,  and  he  made  haste  to 
assent. 

She  steadied  herself  with  a  breath. 
“Did  Wallace  tell  you,”  she  asked,  “about 
our  explosion  at  High  Forest  over  Paula’s 
new  contract,  and  how  furious  both  father 
and  Paula  are  with  me  about  it,  and  how 
I’m  out  looking  for  a  job?  He  didn’t  say 
anything  about  his  sister,  did  he — whether 
he’d  written  to  her  to-day  or  not?” 

“Not  about  whether  he’d  written.  But 
he  told  us  the  rest;  how  you  wanted  to 
go  to  work  as  a  nurser>’  governess.” 

He  paused  there,  but  she  did  not  break 
in  upon  it.  She  had  given  him  all  the  lead 
he  needed.  With  the  deliberate  care  that 
a  suddenly  tremulous  hand  made  neces¬ 
sary  he  put  down  his  tea-cup  and  spoke 
as  if  addressing  it. 

“I  think  you’re  the  bravest,  most  won¬ 
derful  person  in  the  world.  Of  course  I’ve 
knovs-n  that  always,  not  just  since  I  came 
back  last  spring.  But  this,  that  Mr.  Hood 
told  us  this  afternoon,  somehow  caps  the 
dimax.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  it  got  me  to 
think  of  your  being  ready  to  do  a  thing 
like  that.” 

The  last  thing  she  would  have  done  vol¬ 
untarily  was  to  put  any  obstacle  in  his  way. 
Her  program,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  help 
him  along  all  she  could  to  his  declaration, 
make  a  refusal  that  should  be  as  gentle  as 
was  consistent  with  complete  finality,  and 
then  get  rid  of  him  before  anything  regret- 
ably  messy  ensued.  But  to  have  her  cour¬ 
age  rhapis^ized  over  like  this  was  a  thing 
she  could  not  endure. 

“It’s  nothing,”  she  said  rather  dryly, 
“beyond  what  most  girls  do  nowadays  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I’m  being  rather  cow¬ 
ardly  about  it,  I  think — on  account  of  some 
silly  ideas  I’ve  been  more  or  less  brought 

up  with  perhaps,  but - ” 

“What  if  they  do?”  he  broke  in;  “thou¬ 
sands  of  them  at  the  stores  and  in  the 
offices.  It’s  bad  enough  for  them — for  any 
sort  of  woman.  But  it’s  different  with 
you.  It’s  horrible.  You  aren’t  like 
that.”' 

She  tried  to  check  herself  but  couldn’t. 
“What’s  the  difference?  I’m  healthy  and 
half-educated  and  fairly  yoimg.  I’m  flesh 
and  blood  like  any  one  else.  I  have  the 
same  sort,  pretty  much,  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  I  don’t  believe  I  like  being  clean 
and  warm  and  well  fed  and  amus^  and 


admired  any  better  than  the  average  girl 
does.  I  ought  to  have  found  a  job  months 
ago,  instead  ^f  letting  Rush  bring  me  home 
from  New  York,  or  else  have  gone  to  work 
when  I  came  home.  But  every  one  was  so 
horrified - ” 

“They  were  right  to  be,”  he  interrupted. 
‘Tt  is  a  horrible  idea.  Because  you  aren’t 
like  the  others.  You  haven’t  the  same 
sort  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  A  p>erson 
doesn’t  have  to  be  in  love  with  you  to  see 
that.  Your  father  and  Rush  and  Mr. 
Hood  all  see  it.  And  as  for  me — well,  I 
couldn’t  endure  it,  that’s  all.  Oh,  I  know, 
you  can  act  like  anybody  else;  laugh  and 
dance  and  talk  nonsense  and  make  a  per¬ 
son  forget  sometimes.  But  the  other 
thing  is  there  all  the  while — shining 
through— oh,  it  can’t  be  talked  about — like 
a  light.  Of — of  innocence  and  purity — 
something  a  decent  man  wants  to  be 
guided  by,  whatever  he  does.  And  for 
you  to  go  out  into  the  world  with  that, 
where  there  can’t  be  any  protection  at  all, 
I  can’t  endure  it,  Mary.  That’s  why  I 
came  to-day  instep  of  Mr.  Hood.” 

She  went  very  white  during  that  speech 
of  his  and  tears  came  up  into  her  eyes, 
tears  of  helpless  exasperation.  It  was  such 
a  cruelly  inhuman  thing  to  impose  an 
ideal  like  that  upon  a  woman,  an  ideal 
that  made  some  of  her  deepest  instincts 
into  nameless  shames  to  be  fiercely  re¬ 
pressed,  stamped  out  of  consciousness  alto¬ 
gether.  It  was  so  smug,  that  ideal;  so 
utterly  satisfactory  to  all  romantic  senti- 
ment^ists.  Wallace  would  approve  every 
word  of  it.  Wallace  had  sent  him  to  say 
just  this — was  w’aiting  now  to  be  told  the 
good  news  of  his  success. 

The  fact  is  worth  recalling,  perhaps, 
that  away  back  in  her  childh<^  Wallace 
had  sometimes  reduced  her  to  much  this 
sort  of  frantic  exasperation  by  his  impreg¬ 
nable  assumption  that  she  was  the  white- 
souled  little  angel  she  looked.  Sitting  here 
in  this  very  room  he  had  goaded  her  into 
committing  freakish  misdemeanors. 

SHE  was  resisting  now  an  impulse  of 
much  the  same  sort,  though  the  paraUel 
did  not,  of  course,  occur  to  her.  It  was  just 
a  sort  of  inexplicable  panic  which  she  was 
reining  in  with  all  her  might  by  telling  her¬ 
self  how  fond  she  really  was  of  him  and 
how  terrible  a  thing  it  would  be  if  she  hurt 
him  unnecessarily.  She  dared  not  attempt 
to  speak,  so  she  merely  waited.  She  was 
sitting  a  little  relaxed,  her  head  lowered, 
her  chin  supported  by  one  band.  This 
stillness  and  relaxation  she  always  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  making  any  supreme  demand 
upon  her  self-control. 

He  looked  at  her  rather  helplessly  once 
or  twice  during  the  silence,  then  arose  and 
moved  about  a  little  restlessly. 

“I  know  you  don’t  love  me.  I’ve  gone 
on  hoping  you  could  after  I  suppose  I 
might  have  seen  it  wasn’t  possible.  You’ve 
tri^  to  and  you  can’t.  I  don’t  know  if 
one  as  white  as  you  could  love  any  man 
that  way.  Well,  I’m  not  going  to  a^  any 
more  for  that.  I  want  to  ask,  instead,  that 
we  be  friends.  I  haven’t  spoiled  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  that,  have  I?” 

She  was  taken  utterly  by  surprise.  It 
didn’t  seem  possible  that  she  had  even 
heard  aright,  and  the  face  he  turned  to  her 
as  he  asked  that  last  question,  was  of  one 


pitiably  bewildered,  yet  lighted  too  by  a 
gleam  of  gratitude. 

“You  really  mean  that,  Graham?”  she 
asked  in  a  very  ragged  voice.  “Is  that 
what  you  came  to-day  to  tell  me?”  j 

“I  mean  it  altogether,”  he  said  earnestly. 
“I  mean,  it  without  any  reser\-ations  at 
all.  You  must  believe  that,  because  i  ’s 
the  basis  for  everything  else.” 

She  repeated,  “Everything  else?”  in  cU  ^r 
interrogation;  then  dropped  back  rathir 
suddenly  into  her  former  attitude.  Ever\  - 
thing  else!  What  else  was  there  to  friend¬ 
ship  but  just  itself? 

He  turned  back  to  the  window.  “I’ve 
come  to  ask  you  to  marr\’  me,  Mary,  just 
the  same.  I  couldn’t  be  any  good  as  a 
friend,  couldn’t  take  care  of  you  and  try 
to  make  you  happy,  unless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  I  was  your  husband.  But  I 
wouldn’t  ask — I  promise  you  I  wouldn’t 
ask  anything — anything  at  all.  You  do 
understand,  don’t  you?  You’d  be  just  as 
sacred  to  me - ” 

A  sound  he  could  not  classify,  in  a  voice 
that  did  not  sound  like  hers,  a  sort  of  thin 
little  sighing  laugh,  caused  him  to  break 
off  short  and  turn  toward  her.  Her  eyes 
were  bright,  there  was  a  flush  of  bright 
color  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  wore  a  sort 
of  smile.  Yet  he  cried  out  in  consterna¬ 
tion  at  the  sight  of  her,  “Maryl  what 
is  it?” 

Tie  tension  had  become  too  great,  that 
was  all.  Her  self-control,  slackened  by 
the  momentarily  held  belief  that  it  wastiot 
needed,  had  snapped. 

“I  understand  well  enough,”  she  said. 
“You  would  say  good  night  at  my  bed¬ 
room  door  and  good  morning  at  the 
breakfast-table.  I’ve  read  of  arrangements 
like  that  in  rather  nasty-minded  novels, 
but  I  didn’t  suppose  they  existed  any¬ 
where  else.  I  can’t  think  of  an  existence 
more  degradingly  sensual  than  that — to 
go  on  for  days  and  months  and  years  being 
‘sacred’  to  a  man,  never  satisfying  the  de¬ 
sires  your  nearness  tortured  him  with — to 
say  nothing  of  what  you  did  with  your 
own! 

“But  that  such  a  thing  should  be  offered 
to  me  because  I’m  too  good  to  love  a  man 
honestly!  You  see  I’m  none  of  the  things 
you  think  I  am,  Graham;  nor  that  you 
want  me  to  be;  not  white,  not  innocent; 
not  a  good  woman  even,  let  alone  an  angel. 
That’s  what  makes  it  so  preposterous.” 

He  had  been  staring  at  her,  speechless, 
horrified.  But  at  this  it  was  as  if  he  under¬ 
stood.  “I  ought  not  to  have  worried  you 
to-day,”  he  said,  suddenly  gentle.  “I 
know  how  terribly  overwrought  you  are. 
I  mean — I  only  meant  to  make  things 
easier.  I’m  going  away  now.  I’ll  send 
Rush  to  you.  He’ll  come  at  once.  Do  you 
mind  being  alone  till  then?” 

She  answered  slowly  and  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  patient  reasonableness.  “It’s  not 
that.  It’s  not  what  Rush  calls  shell¬ 
shock.  There  is  many  a  shabby  little  ex¬ 
perimental  flirt  who  has  managed  to  keep 
intact  an  innocence  which  I  don’t  pos¬ 
sess.  That  is  the  simple  physiological 
truth.” 

Then,  after  a  silence,  vrith  a  gasp:  “I’m 
not  mad.  But  I  think  I  shall  be  if  you  go 
on  looking  at  me  like  that.  Won’t  you 
please  go?” 


The  next  instalment  of  “Afory  Wollaston*’  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 
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America’s  Exclusive  Knight-Six 
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IT  IS  impossible  to  compute  the  life  of  the  R  V 
Knight  motor  because  it  is  a  motor  that  improves 
with  use.  The  longer  it  runs,  the  smoother  it 
operates — the  more  powerful  it  becomes.  There  are 
no  valves  to  get  out  of  order;  carbon  only  adds  to  its 
efhciency — time  makes  it  more  flexible. 


The  R  jSl  V  Knight  chassis  and  body  are  of  masterful 
design  and  construction,  as  carefully  built  as  the 
motor— characterized  by  those  reflnements  in  equip* 
ment  which  lift  the  car  from  the  commonplace. 


Until  1910  the^^r  made  by  this  company  was  known 
as  the  Molinnl^m  1910  to  1913  as  the  Moline* 


as  the  Molin^Hrom  1910  to  1913  as  the  Moline* 
Dreadnaught;  from  1913  to  19 19  as  the  Moline* Knight; 
and  it  has  now  been  christened  the  R  &  V  Knight. 


7  Pasaender  Touring — 7  Passenger  Sedan~~4  Passenger  Coupe 
4  PassenAer  Sport — 2  PassenAer  Roadster 


V  Root  Van  Dervoort  Engineering  Co. 

East  Moline,  Illinois  ■  / 
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The  STORY  of  HOOVER 


{Continued  from  page  j6) 

Hoover’s  first  men  in  central  Europe 
were  scouts,  men  whom  he  had  selected  to 
survey  the  situation  and  inform  him.  Al¬ 
ready  in  early  December  Dr.  Alonzo  Tay¬ 
lor  and  I  were  listening  for  Hoover  in 
Berne  to  the  pitiful  plea  of  representatives 
of  starving  Vienna.  By  January  Hoover 
was  well  informed  as  to  the  problems  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  his  missions 
were  in  Trieste,  Belgrade,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Budapesth  and  Warsaw,  and  they  were 
not  only  investigating,  but  they  were  even 
beginning  to  deliver  food. 

In  February,  Dr.  Taylor  and  I  were  re¬ 
porting  the  German  situation  from  Berlin. 
It  was  a  splendid  thing  to  be  an  American 
representative  of  Hoover’s  administration 
in  those  w'onderful  days.  Hoover’s  name 
was  known  over  Europe;  it  was  one  to 
charm  with.  When  word  spread  through 
the  suffering  countries  that  Hoover  had 
taken  charge  of  feeding  the  hungry,  the 
word  acted  like  magic  in  restoring  hope  to 
despairing  millions. 

When  the  first  food  mission  to  Poland, 
making  its  way  in  the  first  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1919,  with  difl&culty  and  discomfort 
because  of  demoralized  transportation  con¬ 
ditions,  had  reached  that  part  of  its  jour¬ 
ney  north  of  Vienna  which  brought  it  into 
Czecho-Slovakia,  our  train  was  halted  at 
a  station  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and 
bunting,  among  which  the  American  colors 
were  conspicuous.  A  band  was  playing 
vigorously  something  that  sounded  like 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and  a  group 
of  topvhatt^,  frock-coated  gentlemen  were 
the  front  figures  in  a  great  crowd  that 
covered  the  station  platform.  I  was 
somewhat  dismayed  by  these  evident 
preparations  for  a  reception,  for  we  were 
not  going  to  try  to  help  Czecho-Slovakia, 
but  Pol^d.  I  told  my  interpreter  to 
hurry  .off  the  train  and  explain  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

He  returned  with  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  high  hat  and  long  coat,  who  said  in 
broken  French;  “Well,  afiyway,  you  are 
the  food  mission,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied.  “But  we  are  going  to 
Warsaw.  We  are  only  passing  through 
your  country;  we  can  not  do  anything  for 
you.” 

“But,”  he  p)ersisted,  “you  are  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  we  are  the  Americans.” 

“Well,  then,  it’s  all  right.”  He  turned 
and  waved  his  hand  at  the  band,  which 
responded  with  increased  endeavor  to 
play  the  “  Star-Sp)angled  Banner,”  while 
the  crowd  cheered  and  waved  home-made 
American  flags.  And  we  were  received 
and  addressed  and  given  curious  things  to 
drink,  and  a  little  fowl — a  very  little  food. 
We  gave  them  some  Red  Cross  prisoner 
packages  which  we  carried  along  for  our 
own  maintainance,  and  then  we  were  sent 
on  into  Poland  with  more  cheers  and  hearty 
God-sp)eeds. 

Hoover's  Maps 

ALL  this  time  Hoover  stayed  in  Paris 
with  his  eye  on  two  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  map>s  that  were  prepared,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  during  the  entire  war.  One  was  a 
map  of  the  seven  seas  of  the  world.  The 
other  was  a  map  of  Europje  showing  all  the 
new  half-formed  and  unfrontiered  nations 
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Bubble  grains 
on  berries 

Mix  these  airy,  flimsy 
bubbles  in  every  dish  of 
berries.  Use  Puffed  Rice 

_ ^  or  Corn  Puffs.  The  blend 

is  delightful.  It  adds  what 
crust  adds  to  a  shortcake. 

At  breakfast,  also,  serve 
with  cream  and  sugar — 
any  of  these  fragile,  fasci¬ 
nating  grains. 
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Whole  wheat 
steam  exploded 

For  suppers,  float  Puffed 
Wheat  in  milk.  That 
means  whole  wheat  with 
every  food  cell  blasted. 
The  grains  are  puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 

They  seem  like  tid-bits, 
but  every  flaky  globule  is  a 
grain  of  wheat  made  easy 
to  digest. 
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Airy,  nut-like  confections 

For  hungry  children,  crisp  and 
douse  with  melted  butter.  Then 
Puffed  Grains  become  nut-like  con¬ 
fections,  to  be  eaten  like  peanuts  or 
popcorn. 

Use  also  like  nut-meats  as  a  gar¬ 
nish  on  ice  cream.  Use  as  wafers  in 
your  soups. 
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Prof.  Anderson’s'  creations 

In  Puffed  Grains  every  food  cell  is  blasted  by  a  steam  explosion. 
A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel.  Thus 
digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete.  Every  atom  feeds. 

The  grains  are  toasted,  crisp  and  flimsy.  They  taste  like  nut-meats 
puffed.  Never  were  grain  foods  made  so  inviting. 

But  remember  the  great  fact.  Every  element  is  fitted  to  digest. 
They  are  ideal  grain  foods  which  never  tax  the  stomach. 

In  summer  serve  at  all  hours,  and  in  plenty.  Keep  all  three 
kinds  on  hand. 
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which  had  been  bom  in  the  war.  The  sea 
map,  which  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Food 
Administration  headquarters  in  the  Crillon 
Hotel  in  Paris,  was  dotted  with  tiny  flags — 
many  hundreds  of  them.  Flags  of  one 
color  showed  loaded  ships  bearing  help  to 
suffering  millions.  Flags  of  another  color 
showed  empty  ships  returning  to  .America 
or  Canada  or  South  .America  or  China  or 
Japan  or  Australia  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  where  food  could  be  obtained  to  be 
reloaded  with  help  for  Europe.  •  • 

Hoover  in  these  days  seemed  to  have  his 
fingers  on  the  remote  ends  of  the  earth. 
He  saw  not  only  the  dangers  of  the  whole 
great  general  situation,  but  the  amount 
of  detail  which  he  carried  in  his  head,  mi¬ 
nute  detail,  small  facts  about  food  situa¬ 
tions  or  political  or  militar>’’  situations .  in 
this  far-away  comer  or  that,  was  fatigu- 
ingly  vast. 

"What  is  the  hungriest  spot  that  you’ve 
found?"  some  one  asked  Hoover  as  he 
sat  in  a  chair  in  the  Crillon  barber-shop 
in  Paris. 

".Armenia,”  he  said  without  hesitation. 

"How  hungrj'  are  they?”  asked  the  in¬ 
terrogator. 

".As  hungr>'  as  people  can  get,”  said 
Hoover.  “They  are  eating  human  flesh.” 

“Cannibalism?”  he  was  asked. 

“No,  cannibalism  is  the  last  step,”  said 
Hoover  simply;  “they  haven’t  gone  quite 
that  far  in  .Amienia.  They  have  been 
eating  their  dead.” 

“What  is  the  most  difficult  agricultural 
region  in  Europe?”  Hoover  was  asked  one 
day. 

"Northern  Finland,  I  believe,”  he  said. 
“That  part  of  the  world  is  all  flat  rock. 
Black  earth  blows  into  small  basins  in 
this  rock  and  forms  little  areas  only  a  few 
feet  in  circumference.  The  Finnish  farmers 
plow  up  these  little  areas  with  sticks, 
because  steel  tools  would  be  spoiled  on  the 
rock.  They  do  their  harrowing  with  pine 
trees  from  which  the  branches  have  been 
partly  cut  away,  for  the  same  reason. 
Ever>-  blade  of  wheat  is  hand-tended. 
Finnish  farmers  have  several  of  these  little 
wheat  gardens.  .And  then  the  danger  of 
crop  failure  is  so  great  that  after  the  crop 
is  planted  the  Finnish  farmers  go  into  the 
woods  and  take  bark  from  the  trees  to 
grind  into  flour  so  that  if  the  wheat  crop 
fails  their  families  may  have  bread  of  bark 
during  the  long  winter.” 

Playing  tke  World 

None  of  the  thousand  stories  that  came 
to  Hoover  from  his  men  in  Europe 
seemed  to  escape  his  mind.  He  listened 
to  them  all  with  extreme  interest  and 
seemed  to  remember  them  all. 

I  recall  how  he  was  affected  by  a  story 
from  Finland  which  showed  that  even 
while  the  northern  Finns  were  eating 
bread  made  out  of  bark  of  trees  they  were 
observing ‘the  codes  of  emUzatibn.  For 
instance,  the  poor  people,  when  they  went 
into  the  woods  to  get  bark,  would  take  this 
l>ark  only  from  dead  trees,  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  forest  owners.  Bread  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  pine-trees  contains 
a  modicum  of  food  value,  but  isn’t  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  bread 
made  from  the  wood  of  birch-trees,  not  the 
bark,  is  a  very  pretty  bread,  white  and  at¬ 
tractive,  but  contains  no  nutritive  sub¬ 
stance.  Hoover  found  it  very  amazing 
that  this  white  bread  made  of  birch  saw¬ 
dust.  but  without  food  value,  brought 


There  is  certainty  in  picture¬ 
making  with  a  Graflex.  The  user  of 
the  Graflex  brushes  aside  the  usu?l 
handicaps  —  he  almost  disregards 
subject,  time,  place  or  light. 

The  1-1000  of  a  second  snap  that 
stops  the  bird  on  the  wing,  the  slow 
snap  for  an  indoor  portrait,  the  pro¬ 
longed  time  exposure — all  are  easily 
within  its  scope. 

Graflex  widens  the  possibilities  of 
pictorial  achievement. 
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more  money  in  the  Finnish  towns  than  the 
rough  but  valuable  bread  made  out  of 
pine  bark. 

With  the  accumulation  of  all  these  re¬ 
ports  and  stories  and  information  about 
food  habits  and  agriculture  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  siiy 
that  Hoover  knew  more  about  the  for  d 
situation  in  Europe  than  has  ever  before 
been  gathered  together  in  one  human  head. 
In  his  office  in  Paris,  with  his  fingers  cn 
buttons  of  the  mighty  machine  which  he 
had  created,  Hoover  and  his  staff  did  dra¬ 
matic  things. 

If  the  port  of  Trieste  got  blocked  and 
food  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the 
north  by  that  port.  Hoover  merely  pushed 
a  button  and  out  in  mid-ocean  ships  which 
were  heading  for  the  Mediterranean  turned 
north  toward  the  Arctic  Circle  and  came 
into  Baltic  and  even  German  ports,  and  the 
northern  peoples  had  their  food  without 
delay. 

Hoover  and  his  men  always  played  two 
strings,  if  not  more.  They  were  always 
prepared  not  only  for  existing  conditions 
but  for  anything  that  might  happen,  for 
any  change  of  politics  or  government  or 
any  military  exigencies  that  might  arise. 

“I  m  Working  for  Hoover” 

The  spirit  which  Hoover  put  into 
his  wi  ling  .American  men  in  Eu¬ 
rope  was  one  of  resource  and  independence. 
He  had  so  carefully  selected  his  men  that  in 
many  instances  they  acted  first  and  told 
Hoover  about  it  afterward.  One  of  Hoover’s 
rules  was  that  his  Army  men,  although 
they  wore  the  tmiform  of  the  American 
Army,  were  not  to  use  military  titles.  This 
imiform,  only  a  few  weeks  before  symbol 
of  America’s  military  might,  became  under 
Hoover’s  use  of  it  changed  into  a  symbol 
of  human  sympathy  and  help.  And  it 
won  its  way  for  Hoover’s  men  through 
all  wire  entanglements  and  obstacles  en¬ 
gendered  by  hate,  suspicion  and  interna¬ 
tional  greed. 

The  self-reliance  which  Hoover  instilled 
in  his  men  in  Europe  brought  out  a  record 
of  fine  American  deeds.  I  was  in  Vienna 
when  the  first  train  of  American  relief 
food  came  in  from  the  south.  The  Italians 
were  attempting  to  send  in  some  supplies, 
but  so  far  all  the  trains  which  had  started 
north  had  been  blocked  at  some  border 
point.  The  train  of  American  food  was  in 
charge  of  two  snappy  doughboys,  a  cor¬ 
poral  and  a  private.  When  it  reached  the 
frontier  blockade,  the  corporal  was  told 
that  he  could  go  no  farther.  He  asked 
why. 

“Trains  are  not  moving  just  now,” 
he  was  answered.  “  But  this  train  is 
moving,”  he  said.  He  called  to  his  pri¬ 
vate.  “Give  me  my  gun.”  he  ordered. 
With  revolver  in  hand  he  climbed  into 
the  engine  and  said  to  the  engineer,  “Now 
you  go  on.”  .\nd  the  train  went  on.  W’hen 
I  asked  him  in  Vienna  if  he  had  been  wor¬ 
ried  at  the  border  about  the  customs  and 
military  regulations,  he  answered  with  a 
cheerfid  smile  r 

“Not  a  worry.  Hoover’s  men  at  Trieste 
told  me  to  take  the  train  through  and  it 
was  up  to  me  to  take  her.  These  wop 
kings  and  generals  don’t  count  with  me. 
I’m  working  for  Hoover.” 

But  it  soon  became  only  too  apparent 
that  a  new  crisis  was  arising.  W’herever 
suffering  was  greatest,  anarchy  and  the 
overthrow  of  government  seemed  most 
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Ralph  E.  Cocer.Troaibpiie  Vir- 
tuoto,  SoloiM  with  SouM*t  Band. 
**lalthbulc  the  HKcaMof  my  career 
in  yery  measure  lo  the  m 
of  the  Conn  Trombone,  which 
pomemet  cterything  a  p^onner 
could  hope  for.  I  could  not  pot- 
■bhr  do  the  woik  on  any  other 
maae  ol  instrumeni  that  t  hnd 
eaaly  rendered  on  the  Coon.** 
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and  IJjk®  Inis 
And  Yon 


Eraol  PcctiB.  Con«  Vutoo*^ 
Soloiil  %nli>  laaa'  aad  Coaway't 
Concot  Baailh  pnaonoced  M 
gnthati  Imn,  Co  menu  by  both 
liemlinmtii  ‘*1  6od  the  C.  G. 
Coon,  Lid.  Victor  Comet  inost 
woudethil  in  eeeiy  respect,  cesiesi 
blcwinc.  fiioel  perfect  m  tune, 
richest  in  tonal  qoalily.  No  other 
comet  can  compare  with  it  * 


n.  Dcnne  ncnioo,  oaxopnooe 
VvlDoeo,  Soloist  with  Sousa*t 
and  Conway  *•  Bands  and  Victor 
Talking  mdiine  Co.  **The 
Conn  Saxophones  are  used  al> 
most  exclunvely  by  capaMe 
Saxophonitis.  They  are  superior 
in  every  detail,  pnssrsnng  im¬ 
provements  not  found  on  any 
odreis  and  a  rich  tonal  quahty — a 
mechaninn  that  is  a  work  of  art.** 


Ten  times  as  many  bands 
as  have  ever  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  any  one  year  of 
American  history  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  this  year.  People  are 
hungry  for  bands.  Election 
time  is  coming  on.  Here’s 
opportunity  for  you;  get  busy. 

Any  number  of  renowned  virtu¬ 
osos  have  built  their  fame  with 
Conn  Instruments.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  brass  instrument  artists  of 
all  the  leading  American  concert 
bands  and  symphony  orchestras 
use  them. 

They  are  famous  for  their  ease  of 


blowing,  lightness  in  action,  per¬ 
fect  intonation,  exceptional  tone 
quality,  artistic  design  and  finish. 

They  are  made  with  the  best  in¬ 
strument-building  facilities  in  the 
world  and  embody  all  of  the  finest 
and  latest  improvements.  A  guar¬ 
antee  bond  accompanies  every 
Conn  Instrument  sold. 

Free  Trial— 

£asy  Payments 

Choose  any  instrument  from  the 
3,000  different  classes  we  manu¬ 
facture  for  six  days’  free  trial.  If 
you  keep  it  you  can  pay  for  it  on 
our  easy  payment  plan. 
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“$100  a  Week!! 

Think  What  That  Meant  To  Us  !** 

“They’ve  made  me  Superintendent — 
and  doubled  my  salary!  Now  we  can  have 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  we’ve  dreamed 
of— our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Nell,  i 
and  no  more  worrying  about  the  cost  of  | 
living! 

“The  president  called  me  in  today  and  ' 
told  me.  He  said  he  picked  me  for  pro¬ 
motion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned 
I  was  studying  at  home  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools.  Now"  , 
my  chance  has  come— and  thanks  to  the  | 
I.  C.  S.,  I’m  ready  for  it.” 

Tliousiinds  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy.  I 
prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the  Interna-  ! 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
spare  hours  for  bicKer  work  and  better  pay. 

Why  don't  yon  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  give  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  like  them 
to  have? 

You  can  do  it!  Pick  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  it  right 
in  your  own  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Yes,  you  can  do  it!  More  than  two  million  have  done  it 
in  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  More  than  100,ii<»  are  doing 
it  right  now.  'Without  obliration,  find  out  how  you  can 
join  them.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon! 

TEAR  OUT  HERE  —  —  —  »  ™  »  | 


INTERNATIONtL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2695.  SCRANTON.  PA.  : 

BspUln,  wtthottt  obllgattiiff  me*  how  1  can  qumUfF  for  tho  I 
po«ltion«  or  in  the  fubloct,  o^/bre  which  1  mark  X. 
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imminent,  and  before  long  we  were  facing 
an  enemy  who  was  as  tangible  and  re^ 
and  dangerous  as  the  German  army  had 
been.  This  enemy  was  Bolshevism.  Here 
arose  Hoover’s  fourth  crisis.  It  devolved 
upon  him  and  his  men,  including  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Allied  countries,  to  feed  the 
people  and  keq)  them  as  contented  and 
quiet  as  possible  until  the  statesmen  in 
Europe  had  completed  their  own  effort  to 
restore  order. 

The  menace  of  Bolshevism  held  out  the 
prospect  that  all  the  starving  portions  of 
Europe  would  shortly  be  flooded  with 
literal  anarchy  while  red  and  howling 
death  ran  over  all.  Bolshevist  Russia, 
just  over  the  eastern  borders,  was  con¬ 
stantly  threatening  to  come  across  and  en¬ 
gulf  them.  Russian  agents  were  working 
everywhere  among  the  people.  There  were 
everywhere  the  sinister  signs  of  the  swift 
advance  of  the  frontiers  of  Bolshevism. 

A  Modern  Samson 

IN  PARIS  the  eminent  statesmen  and 
famous  generals  of  the  Peace  Conference 
and  the  Supreme  Council  sat  and  debated. 
They  sent  out  occasional  ultimata  order¬ 
ing  fighting  to  cease,  ordering  the  retire¬ 
ment  from  a  far-advanced  frontier,  and 
ordering  this  and  that,  none  of  which  was 
obeyed.  Interallied  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  commissions  came  and  looked  on  and 
conferred  and  returned,  but  nobody 
stopped  fighting,  and  the  conferences 
settled  nothing.  The  .\llies  were  in  no 
position — this  need  be  no  secret  now — to 
send  adequate  forces  to  enforce  their  or¬ 
ders.  An  Interallied  Military  Mission  of 
four  generals  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  started  by  special  train 
from  Cracow  to  Lemberg  to  carry  person¬ 
ally  an  order  to  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles 
to  stop  fighting.  The  train  was  shelled 
by  the  Ruthenians  east  of  Przemysl  and 
the  generals  came  back.  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  expected  the  Great  Powers  to  do 
something  about  this,  but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened;  the  great  men  in  Paris  took  no 
action  and  the  discount  of  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  orders  became  still  more  marked. 
Somebody  had  to  do  something  that 
counted.  So  Hoover  did  it.  It  wasn’t 
only  lives  that  had  to  be  saved;  it  was 
I  nations.  It  wasn’t  only  starvation  that 
1  had  to  be  fought;  it  was  approaching 
;  anarchy,  it  was  Bolshevism. 

I  us^  to  think  of  the  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration  at  that  time  as  a  Samson  wield¬ 
ing  not  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  but  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  hog.  This  thigh-bone  was 
not  bare  of  meat  and  muscle.  It  was  pad¬ 
ded  with  fat,  and  in  further  preparation  it 
had  been  smoked  to  a  nice,  rich,  fragrant 
brown.  With  this  weapon  in  one  hand 
and  with  a  handshake  in  the  other  and  a 
smile  on  their  faces,  Hoover’s  doughboys 
and  navy  gobs  and  officers  start^  out 
to  slay  the  greater  giant  of  discontent. 

The  first  historical  slaughter  with  this 
weapon  that  I  am  able  to  discover  hap¬ 
pened  in  Danzig.  Hoover  had  rushed 
food  to  Europe  from  .\merica  even  before 
he  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  armistice  had  been 
signed  American  food  ships  began  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Danzig,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
center  of  German  antagonism  to  Poland. 
Hoover’s  men  tried  to  get  stevedores  to 
unload  the  ships.  The  stevedores  went 
out  to  the  docl^,  but  they  wouldn’t  work. 
They  wanted  to  hold  a  debate  about 
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money.  ■  An  American  disappeared  into 
the  hold  of  a  ship.  He  shortly  reappeared 
with  a  hog’s  p^ded  thigh-lxine  in  each 
hand.  The  Germans  gaz^  for  a  moment 
or  two  at  the  doughboy’s  weapon  and  be¬ 
fore  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  the 
ship  had  bwn  unloaded  without  a  strike. 

In  Montenegro,  one  day,  word  came  to 
a  town  where  the  American  Relief  .Admin¬ 
istration  men  were  quartered  that,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  was  on  foot  and  that  the  revolutionists 
were  approaching  the  town.  Two  of  the 
food  men  with  motor-cycles  loaded  up  the 
cars  with  some  of  their  “weapons”  and 
dashed  out  to  meet  the  revolutionists. 
They  returned  an  hour  or  two  later  with 
their  side-cars  filled  with  revolvers,  rifles 
and  several  machine  guns.  “We  just 
traded  ham  for  guns,”  they  explained. 
In  the  area  where  Jews  predominated  it 
was  necessary  to  distribute  oils  instead  of 
lard  for  cooking  purposes.  A  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  in  this  form  was  sent  to  those 
whose  religious  scruples  did  not  permit 
them  to  eat  pork. 

It  would  have  been  impossible,  even  for 
a  Harriman,  to  have  untangled  the  railroad 
situation  in  Central  Europe  as  it  existed 
because,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  people 
of  one  country  wouldn’t  permit  their  cars 
or  locomotives  to  go  into  another  country, 
fearing  that  they  would  not  be  returned. 
Hoover  ended  this  condition  by  asking  the 
Economic  Council  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  railroads  in  Austria-Hungaiy-  and  in 
the  new  countries  which  had  been  created 
by  the  war.  Before  many  days  had  passed 
the  entire  raUroad  system  in  central 
Europe  was  under  Hoover’s  control. 

Hoover’s  men  moved  locomotives  about 
from  one  country  to  another  as  they 
pleased,  and  they  took  cars  where  they 
found  them  and  moved  them  wherever 
they  were  needed.  .As  long  as  locomotives 
and  cars  were  in  control  of  the  Relief  -Ad¬ 
ministration  the  various  nations  could 
not  object,  and  in  this  way  the  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  food  was  brought  about.  Some 
of  the  blood-clots  of  hate  in  the  commercial 
veins  of  Central  Europe  were  purged  away. 

Hoover  often  found  in  one  place  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  certain  supplies  with  an  almost 
fatal  lack  of  others.  .Although  these  sup¬ 
plies  could  not  be  bought  for  money,  they 
might  often  be  traded  for  necessities  in 
another  part  of  Europe,  provided  barriers 
could  be  removed.  Hoover  therefore 
set  in  motion  a  system  of  barter  without 
the  use  of  money  between  various  portions 
of  the  countries  involved. 


Potatoes  lor  Coal 


ONE  instance  of  how  Hoover’s  idea  of 
barter  worked  out  runs  as  follows: 
There  was  a  barrier  of  hate  and  dis¬ 
trust  between  Germany  and  Poland.  The 
town  of  Posen  in  Poland  had  potatoes 
but  no  coal.  The  potatoes  couldn’t  be 
moved  without  coal.  .Across  the  border 
in  Beuthen,  Germany,  there  was  coal  in 
plenty,  but  the  people  were  hungiy.  Two 
Americans  jumped  into  an  automobile 
and  started  across  the  German  line.  The 
Polish  people  threw  flowers  at  them  as  they 
started  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  But 
the  German  soldiers  arrested  them  at  the 
frontier, 

“What  are  you  two  American  officers 
doing  in  Germany?”  asked  a  brush 
Prussian.  “Trying  to  get  you  fellows  to 
trade  coal  for  potatoes,”  said  the  .Amer- 
cans.  The  Americans  were  led  before  a 
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Scene  in  one  of  the  Hercules 
Poavt/er  Company's  packing 
houses. 


The  Dynamite  Maker 
and  the  Food  Supply 


The  dynamite  maker’s  service  to  all  of  us  does  not  consist 
solely  of  placing  explosives  in  the  hands  of  the  miner  for  the 
production  of  our  coal  and  metals.  The  labor  of  these  men 
in  the  Hercules  plants  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  most 
fundamental -of  all  industries — agriculture.  Their  work  helps 
to  provide  the  food  that  nourishes  us. 

With  the  increase  in  the  country’s  population,  new  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  are  required  to  sustain  it,  and  these  are  being 
secured  by  reclaiming  our  vast  areas  of  stump  and  swamp 
land.  Hercules  Dynamite  is  being  used  extensively  in  devel¬ 
oping  these  sources  of  food  supply  that  have  hitherto  lain 
dormant  and  unproductive. 

The  sixty  million  acres  of  swamp  land  in  this  country — now 
a  menace  to  public  health— await  the  product  of  the  dynamite 
maker  to  transfer  them  into  fertile,  productive  farms.  It  has 
been  stated  by  Government  authorities  that  one  man  with 
dynamite  can  dig  as  much  ditch  as  six  men  with  picks  and 
shovels. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country,  our  Agricultural  Service 
Men  are  demonstrating  the  use  of  explosives  to  land  owners 
and  contractors.  If  you  desire  further  information,  write  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Company  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  “Progressive  Cultivation”,  a  68-page  booklet, 
gives  full  information  about  the  use  of  explosives  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes. 
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"  We  Must  Fly  To  -NightF 

Out  of  a  deep  sleep  he  woke  her.  She 
thought  she  knew  him  so  well.  Yet,  now, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  he  burst  on  h;r  with 
this  terror — this  mystery — this  what? 

It’s  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  best 
mysteries  ever  solved  by  the  great  detective 

CRAIG  KEl 

American  Sherlock  Heimes  ■. 

ARTHURRl  ^ 

Qhe American  Conan  D^Ic  * 

He  is  the  detective  genius  of  our  age.  He 
has  taken  science — science  that  stands  for 
this  age — and  allied  it  to  the  mystery  and 
romance  of  detective  fiction.  Even  to  the 
smallest  detail,  every  bit  of  the  plot  is 
worked  out  scientifically.  For  nearly  ten 
years,  America  has  been  watching  his 
Craig  Kennedy,  marvelling  at  the  strange, 
new,  startling  things  that  detective  hero 
would  unfold.  Such  plots — such  suspense — 
with  real,  vivid  people  moving  through  the 
maelstrom  of  life!  Frenchmen  have  mas- 
tervd  the  art  of  terror  stories.  English  writers 
have  thrilled  whole  nations  by  their  artful 
heroes.  Russian  ingenuity  has  fashioned  wild 
tales  of  mystery.  But  all  these 
seem  old-fashioned— out  of  date 
— beside  the  infinite  variety — the 
weird  excitement  of  .Arthur  B. 
Reeve's  tales. 

FREE— POE 

10  Volumes 

To  those  who  send  the  coupon 
promptly,  we  will  nve  FREE  a  set 
of  Edpar  Allan  Poe’s  works  in  10 
volumes. 

When  the  police  of  New  York  failed 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  fearful  murder 
mysteries  of  the  time,  Ed^r  Allan  Poe 
—far  off  in  Paris— found  the  solution. 
The  story  is  in  these  volumes. 

He  was  a  detective  by  instinct— he  yrz% 
a  stor)'-teller  by  divine  inspiration. 
Before  or  since— no  one  hM  ever  had 
his  pon’er  to  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end— to  send  chills  up  your  back— to 
liold  you  in  terror— horrorl 
This  is  a  w’onderful  comlnnation 
Here  are  two  of  the  neatest  writers  of 
m>'stery  and  scientific  detective  stories. 
You  can  get  the  Reeve  at  a  remarkably 
low  price  and  the  Poe  FREE  for  a 
short  time  only. 

HARPER  a  BROTHERS 

Established  1817 


QhjJt' tin/) 

^^7viQjiljLV'toda>y 

Harper  k  Brathera,  10  Fraaldia  Sqiare,  New  Terk 

Sead  me.  all  charfes  prepaid,  set  of  Arthur  B.  Reere — In  12 
volumes.  Also  send  me.  absolutely  free,  the  set  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
—in  10  volumes.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory  I  will  return  both 
sets  within  10  days  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  will  send  you  fl 
within  S  dajs  and  a  month  for  14  months.  ^ 


Addrtss  «_ 
Occap^ti-m 


high  German  official  in  a  town  some  miles 
away.  They  told  their  story  shortly: 
“You  fellows  want  potatoes.  We  know 
where  there  are  lots  of  them.  You’ve  got 
more  coal  than  you  can  use.  We’ll  fix  up 
a  deal  by  which  you  can  trade  your  coal 
for  potatoes.  We  want  to  talk  to  your 
coal  miners,”  they  concluded. 

The  German  officer  had  common  sense. 
Instead  of  sending  the  .\merican  officers  to 
the  somewhat  inaccessible  mines,  he  asked 
the  mine-owners  to  come  some  miles  across 
country'  to  meet  the  Americans.  In  one 
short  Conference  the  .\mericans  fixed  up 
the  deal.  The  mine-owners  said  they 
would  furnish  the  coal.  The  German 
officer  said  he  would  permit  the  trains  to 
pass.  The  Poles  had  already'  said  that 
they'  would  send  back  the  potatoes.  The 
Americans  gave  their  word  of  honor  that 
the  Poles  would  do  this.  The  transfer  was 
made.  The  sy'stem  was  established.  For 
months  after  these  American  officers  had 
left  this  district  these  German  mine-owners 
and  the  farmers  of  Poland  e.xchanged 
coal  for  potatoes  at  a  fair  rate  which  they 
had  fixed  upon  between  themselves. 

Easter  Cakes 

HE  patience  and  tact  used  by  these 
Hoover  men  at  times  in  carrying  out 
Hoover’s  desires  that  the  hungry  should 
be  fed  at  all  costs  were  supreme.  I  have 
in  mind  an  instance  in  the  town  of  Lodz. 
A  Hoover  man  in  Lodz  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  message  asking  him  to  hurry  to  the 
town  of  Pabinitz,  twenty  miles  away. 
The  mayor  and  the  board  of  aldermen,  he 
was  told,  were  besieged  in  the  railroad 
station  by  thousands  of  citizens  who 
wanted  to  kill  them.  When  the  man  in 
.\merican  uniform  stepped  off  the  train 
at  Pabinitz  an  hour  later,  the  crowd 
cheered  him  and  made  a  pathway  to  the 
railroad  station.  He  entered  the  station 
and  found  the  mayor  and  aldermen  herded 
together  fearing  for  their  lives.  “What’s 
the  matter?”  he  said. 

“You’ve  got  us  into  trouble,”  said  the 
mayor.  “You  said  you  were  going  to  send 
us  white  flour.  Our  people  always  have 
white  cakes  at  Easter  in  peace-time  and 
we  promised  that  they  should  have  their 
white  cakes  this  year.  But  to-day,  when 
your  flour  came  from  Lodz,  we  found 
it  wasn’t  white,  and  now  the  people  want 
to  kill  us.” 

“Where  is  the  flour?”  asked  the  officer. 

“No  use  looking  at  it,”  said  the  mayor. 
“Here  is  the  bill  of  lading.  It  says  ‘five 
thousand  pounds  of  dark  flour.’” 

“But  I  want  to  see  the  flour,”  said  the 
officer.  “Have  you  opened  it  yet?” 

“No,”  said  the  mayor,  “the  crowd  heard 
about  the  bill  of  lading  from  the  station- 
master  and  then  they  went  crazy.” 

“Why  don’t  you  come  down  to  the  ware¬ 
house  and  look  at  it?”  asked  the  officer. 

“Oh,  we’ll  go  down  if  you’ll  come  with 
us,”  said  the  mayor. 

The  food  man  led  them  out  through  the 
crowd,  which  made  way  for  them.  They 
jumped  into  an  automobile  and  went  down 
to  where  the  food-cars  were  standing.  The 
.American  opened  the  door,  hauled  out 
a  sack  of  flour,  and  looked  at  the  label. 

It  was  snow-white  .American  flour,  from 
Minneapolis! 

“You’re  in  no  trouble;  I  guess  I  can 
go  back  to  Lodz,”  said  the  officer.  The 
mayor  returned  to  the  station  square,  made 
a  speech  to  the  crowd,  the  aldermen  came 
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out  of  hiding,  everbody  gave  three  cheers 
for  the  American  officer,  and  the  Pabinitz 
folks  returned  to  their  homes  to  get  ready 
to  celebrate  Easter  with  white  cakes. 

This  toleration  of  .American  food  men 
was  often  put  to  severe  tests.  Sometimes 
the  people  in  one  district,  after  they  had 
been  well  fed,  would  fail  to  realize  that  the 
people  in  some  near-by  district  were  hun¬ 
gry  and  needed  food.  One  .American  finxl 
man,  for  instance,  received  an  order  in  the 
town  of  Cracow  to  load  thirty  cars  with 
pork,  lard,  corned  beef  and  cottonseed  oQ, 
the  latter  to  be  used  by  the  Hebrews  for 
kosher  cooking.  These  cars  were  to  go 
to  the  town  of  Lemberg  where  people  were 
starving.  But  the  American  man  couldn’t 
get  the  Cracow  railroad  men  excited  about 
the  need  for  haste.  The  yard  men  couldn’t 
get  around  to  loading  the  cars.  For  three 
days  he  tried  to  interest  them  in  the  ven¬ 
ture  without  success.  Finally,  one  day  he 
took  off  his  American  army  coat  and  in  his 
army  breeches  and  leather  leggings  be¬ 
gan  the  task  of  loading  the  cars  himself. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  fifteen  men,  which, 
of  course,  was  only  a  handful  for  the  task. 

A  Cracow  railroad  official  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  who  knew  the  American  officer,  saw 
him  working  in  the  yards  and  said  to  him: 
“Why  is  it  necessary  for  you  do  do  this 
hauling  and  lifting?” 

“Because  I  can’t  get  enough  men  to  do 
the  job,”  he  said. 

This  official  made  a  speech  to  the  rail¬ 
road  men  in  the  yard,  and  the  entire  yard 
crew  became  enthusiastic  and  he  soon  had 
all  thirty  cars  on  the  way  to  Lemberg.  “I 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war,”  said  one  of  the 
railroad  men,  “and  when  I  saw  an  army 
officer  working  with  day  laborers  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  knew  then  that  he 
must  want  the  job  done.” 

However  slowly  things  might  go  in 
Paris,  however  deliberate  the  statesmen 
might  be  in  reaching  their  political  con¬ 
clusions,  Hoover,  who  was  on  the  firing- 
line  in  the  war  against  Bolshevism,  realiz^ 
that  time  was  the  essence  of  strength  in 
the  great  combat.  He  urged  haste.  He 
continually  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 
new  revolutions  and  of  new  unsettlements. 
The  statesmen  might  sit  in  Paris  and  make 
their  wise  declarations,  but  Hoover’s  men 
out  on  the  firing-line  saw  these  declarations 
count  for  naught  among  the  persons  with 
whom  they  were  dealing. 

Hoover’s  men  had  been  able  to  com¬ 
mandeer  the  telegraph  lines  throughout 
Central  Europe  and  connect  them  with 
American  Army  Headquarters  at  Coblenz 
and  connect  there  with  Paris.  At  a  time 
when  the  statesmen-councillors  them¬ 
selves  were  imable  to  communicate  freely 
with  many  parts  of  Europe,  Hoover  was 
talking  between  Paris  and  Vienna,  ex¬ 
changing  messages  in  five  minutes.  The 
jealous  contending  small  nations  might 
establish  censorships  between  themselves, 
they  might  even  refuse  to  permit  their 
wires  to  be  connected  with  the  wires  of 
other  nations,  but  when  Hoover’s  food  men 
made  the  connections  there  was  no  cen¬ 
sorship  and  no  refusal. 

Hoover's  Eye  on  tke  CKiUren 
ol  Europe 

IN  THE  midst  of  his  solving  of  the  many 
complicated  political  and  military  prob¬ 
lems,  Hoover  always  kept  his  eye  on  the 
children  of  Europe.  His  experience  in 
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GRADUATE  PRACTIPEDISTS 


Doej*  He  know  Feet 

Or  Only  Shoej? 


Ask  yourself  that  question 
before  you  entrust  your  feet  to  a 
salesman  to  have  them  fitted  with 
shoes.  Whether  he  knows  feet  or 
not  may  be  the  point  upon  which 
your  present  and  future  foot  corn- 
fort  and  efficiency  will  depend. 
Just  as  it  is  possible  for  a  stupid  or 
ignorant  clerk  in  a  drug  store  to 
make  serious  mistakes  which  a 
pharmacist  would  never  make,  it 
is  possible  for  an  unscientific  shoe 
fitter  to  cripple  a  foot  and  cause 
endless  suffering  through  lack  of 
that  knowledge  of  foot  anatomy 
and  foot  needs  which  is  the 
equipment  of  all 


Every  eraduate  Practipedist  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  anatomy,  debilities,  malformations  and  dis¬ 
comfort  producing  conditions  of  the  human  foot,  together 
with  the  most  modern  and  scientific  methods  of 
preventing  the  progress  of  such  incipient 
tendencies  as  his  (or  her)  trained  eye  and  hand 
may  detect,  and  of  correcting  such  defects  as 
have  already  developed.  Every  graduate  Practi¬ 
pedist  has  passed  a  rigid  examination  in  all  these 
subjects  and  has  demonstrated  the  completeness 
of  his  understanding  of  all  principles  involved,  and 
each  has  a  diploma  from  the  educational  institution 
which  vouches  for  this  knowledge. 

Thousands  of  shoe  dealers  now  have  these 
trained  Practipedists  in  their  store  to  give 

Free  Examinations  and  Advice 

to  their  patrons  regarding  the  care  of  their  feet,  the  prevention  of 
foot  troubles  and  the  correction  of  such  foot  discomforts  as  may 
already  exist.  Such  preventive  and  corrective  measures  are  always  of 
a  simple  nature,  consisting  of  the  scientific  choice  of  shoes  and  the  use 
of  such  simple  mechanical  devices  in  the  shoes  as  may  be  required  for 
the  correction  of  the  particular  trouble.  Neither  style  nor  appearance 
of  the  shoes  is  ever  sacrificed,  nor  are  any  larger  sizes  required. 


This  profession  of  Practipedics  is  a  comparatively  new 
one,  being.' an  outgrowth  of  the  last  few  years,  but  it  has 
developed  wonderfully  as  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
became  increasingly  evident.  Now,  there  are 
25,000  people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
who  have  either  graduated  in  Practipedics  or  are 
taking  that  course.  They  will  be  found  in  the 
better  class  of  shoe  and  department  stores  every¬ 
where,  and  millions  of  people  already  owe  them 
gratitude  for  their  deliverance  Jrom  torturing  foot 
troubles  or  for  the  prevention  of  such  troubles. 

Now,  the  members  of  this  profession  have 
banded  together  in  this  Association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  further  improving  their  usefulness  by  the 
exchange  of  experiences  and  for  the  purpose  of 

Letting  the  Public  Know 

about  the  advantages  it  will  gain  by  insisting  upon  the  services  of  a 
graduate  Practipedist— preferably  a  member  of  thisAssociation,  wearing 
the  button  illustrated  herewith  and  displaying  his  or  her  Certificate  of 
Membership — in  the  shoe  store  or  shoe  department  patronized.  If  you 
do  not  know  what  stores  in  your  locality  are  prepared  to  render  this 
free  service  to  their  customers,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  list  of 
them  upon  receipt  of  your  request.  You  are  mtitUd  to  foot  comfort. 


DOES  HE  WEAR 
THIS  BUTTON? 


Practipedists 


SUITE  607 


109;  NO.  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 


Doesn’t  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 
costs  only  a  few  cents 


You  can  lift  off  any  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
or  com  between  tlie  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
the  corn  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  com  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Tmly! 
No  humbug! 

Tiny  bottle  of  “Freezone”  costs 
few  cents  at  any  drug  store 


CANVAS  HOUSES 


Accouhtant 

htecntire  Aeeoontenti  commAod  bic  MklarfM. 
TbouMod*  of  fttiDA  need  them.  Onijr  2.600 
Certified  Public  Aeeoantante  in  U.  8.  Mvv 
are  eaminc  ^,000  to  $10,000  a  pear-  We 
t^n  rou  tboroly  mail  in  apare  tame  for 


_  _ _ .an— we  pcepare  poo 

frem  the  crouad  op.  Oar  cooree^w^  Mr* 
▼ice  are  under  the  eoperrieioo  of  William 
B.  Caetenbols.  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Fotmer 
C^ptroiler  and  InaWoctor,  UniTmitr  of 
lllinoie.  awrtatea  bp  a  etaff  of  C.  P.  A  a. 
Inchadtaur  wnmAtn  of  the  Amanean  Ineti- 
tote  of  Acooontaata.  Low  taltioQ  fee  yep 

taraia.  Write  now  for  informattoo  and  free 

book  of  accoontancp  facta.  _ 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIYERSITT 

TIktf  Largest  Business  Trahthtg 

institutUm  in  the  World 
I>ept  643.B  Chicago 


Belgium  and  northern  France  had  taught 
him  how  necessary  was  the  special  care  of 
children.  WTiile  he  was  worHng  with  the 
funds  which  had  been  put  at  his  disposal 
by  the  various  governments,  he  saw  that 
the  children  everywhere  were  especially 
well  fed. 

.\nd  when  at  the  end  of  his  great 
task  the  governmental  funds  were  either 
exhausted  or  withdrawn,  Hoover  with 
the  foresight  which  is  one  of  his  most 
marked  characteristics,  was  in  a  position 
to  continue  feeding  two  and  a  half  million 
children  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
daily.  To  this  day  these  children  are 
being  thus  fed. 

Seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  money 
from  the  original  congressional  appropria¬ 
tion  was  devoted  by  Hoover  to  the  special 
feeding  of  undernourished  children  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Additions 
to  this  charity  have  been  made  by  the 
eastern  European  governments  them¬ 
selves  and  by  nationals  of  these  eastern 
countries  who  live  in  the  United  States. 
Hoover  is  determined  that  the  racial  de¬ 
terioration  which  grew  out  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  W  ar  and  out  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  and  at 
!  all  costs,  in  connection  with  the  great  war 
which  has  just  been  concluded. 

The  children  who  are  the  immediately 
coming  generation  and  who  will  be  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  ones  to  follow  must  be  cared 
for.  During  his  relief  work  Hoover  has  kept 
his  object  in  mind,  and  now  that  the  official 
duties  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration  have  ended,  Hoover  is  still  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  his  time  and  energy  in  feeding 
these  two  and  a  half  million  undernour¬ 
ished  children  of  Central  Europe. 

Hoover  became,  in  a  word,  general  eco¬ 
nomic  and  life-saving  manager  for  the  east¬ 
ern  European  countries.  It  is  from  my 
personal  knowledge  of  his  achievements  in 
this  extraordinary'  position  during  the 
first  eight  months  after  the  Armistice  that 
I  have  declared  my  belief  earlier  in  this 
account  that  it  was  owing  more  to  Hoover 
and  his  work  than  to  any  other  single  in¬ 
fluence  that  utter  anarchy  and  chaos  and 
complete  Bolshevik  domination  in  east¬ 
ern  Europe  (west  of  Russia)  had  been  so 
far  averted.  In  other  words,  Hoover  not 
j  only  saved  lives,  but  nations  and  civiliza- 
1  tions,  by  his  superhuman  efforts.  The  po- 
!  litical  results  of  his  work  were  but  inci¬ 
dental  to  his  life-saving  activities,  but  from 
1  an  historical  and  international  point  of 
j  view  they  were  even  more  important. 

I  Altogether  twenty  countries  received 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  imder  Hoo¬ 
ver’s  general  control  acting  as  Director- 
■  General  of  Relief  for  the  Supreme  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council.  The  total  amount  of  these 
supplies  delivered  from  December  1,  1918, 
to  December  31,  1919,  was  about  four  and 
a  quarter  million  tons,  of  a  total  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  one  billion  dollars.  - 

The  twenty  countries  sharing  in  the 
supplies  included  Belgium  and  northern 
France  (through  the  C.  R.  B.),  the  Baltic 
states  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia  and 


Lithuania,  a  small  part  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany,  German  .Aus¬ 
tria,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Greater  Servia,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Italy, 
and  the  neutrals,  Denmark  and  Holland. 

A  New  ^A/^eapon  Against 
BolsKevism 

IT  WAS  inevitable  that  the  power  which 
Hoover  exerted  through  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  should  have  its  influence  in 
holding  back  Bolshevism.  This  ham-bone 
was  the  mightiest  weapon  against  anarchy 
that  could  be  swung.  Hoover  made  a  rifle 
that  food  could  go  only  into  regions  where 
it  could  be  safeguarded  and  controlled. 
That  was  a  smash  against  Bolshevism. 
Bela  Kun,  the  Bolshevist  dictator  of  Hun¬ 
gary  for  a  time,  when  he  scorned  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  all  other  messengers,  graciously 
received  Hoover’s  .\merican  food  men 
and  went  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to  wear 
uniforms  in  Budapest.  He  was  able  to 
play  a  winning  game  in  Hungary  against 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Paris,  but  he  was  outpLiyed 
by  soft  -  voiced,  square-jawed  Captain 
“Tommy”  Gregory,  Hoover’s  general 
director  for  Southeast  Europe.  And  it 
was  this  same  California  lawyer  in  khaki, 
turned  food  man,  who,  when  the  commun¬ 
ist  Kun  had  passed  and  the  pendulum  had 
swung  as  dangerously  far  in  the  other 
direction,  allowing  the  audacious  Haps- 
burg,  .Archduke  Joseph,  to  slip  into  power, 
had  done  most  to  unseat  him. 

Gregory,  by  means  of  the  commandeer^ 
ing  of  telegraph  wires,  was  able  to  keep 
Hoover  advis^  of  all  the  news  not  only 
promptly  but  in  good  .\mericanese.  His 
laconic  but  fully  descriptive  message  to 
Paris  announcing  the  archduke’s  passing 
read:  “August  24th.  .Archie  went  through 
the  hoop  at  8  p.m.  to-day.” 

Governments  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  that  were  not  orderly  and  that  were 
contrar>’  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  had 
little  power  when  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  power  of  Hoover’s  ham-bone. 

I  say  again,  and  many  men  in  the 
governments  of  eastern  Europe  and  even 
in  the  mighty  councils  at  Paris  have  said, 
that  Hoover  saved  Eastern  Europ)e  from 
anarchy  and  held  Bolshevism  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  frontier,  and  that  meant  savdng  West¬ 
ern  Europe  too. 

Then  Hoover  came  back  to  .\merica  to 
be  an  American  private  citizen  again. 
That  is  what  he  is  now. 

The  story  of  Hoover — as  far  as  I  can 
write  it  to-day — is  that  of  an  .\merican 
who  saw  a  particular  kind  of  service  he 
could  render  his  country  and  humanity  in 
a  great  crisis.  He  rendered  it,  and  in  so 
doing  he  most  truly  helped  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  human 
ideals.  It  would  only  be  fair  to  add  to 
his  Belgian  citation  the  larger  one  of  Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  World  and  Friend  of  .^jl  the 
People.  But  he  would  only  be  embarrassed 
if  any  one  attempted  to  do  it  now.  We 
can  safely  leave  the  matter  to  history. 


M'PHE  Little  God  of  Hunches,”  by  Arthur  Crabb,  is  one  of  the  nine  short  stories  in  the  July 
^  EVERYBODY’S.  Sem  Hicks,  whose  queer  quirks  EVERYBODY’S  readers  are  becinning 
to  know  intimately,  misses  his  guess  at  last.  It’s  the  other  man  who  has  a  hunch  this  tima,  and 
Sam  who  doesn’t  beliaye  in  it.  He  gaily  help#  work  it  out  'just  the  same,  being  interostad  in 
lovers  as  usual,  and  again  furnishes  Mr.  Crabb  with  a  delightful  story,  one  of  the  c!aTerost  he  has 
ever  written. 
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“Winner  Take  AIF’ 


tA  new 

LARRY 

EVANS 

novel 

begins  in  the 

Metropolitan 


‘.‘Once  to  Every  Man,”  “Then  I’ll  Come  Back  to 
You,”  “His  Own  Home  Town” — how  these 
titles  recall  to  you  the  delightful  memories  of 
Larry  Evans’  novels,  which  were  first  published 
in  the  Metropolitan.  For  his  thousands  of  ad¬ 
mirers  we  have  the  good  news  of  another  Larry 
Evans  serial,  “Winner  Take  All,”  which  we  will 
begin  publishing  in  the  May  Metropolitan. 
It  will  be  completed  in  five  big  installments  and 
Arthur  Fuller  will  paint  the  illustrations. 

We  promise  you  Larry  Evans  at  his  best — a 
story  that  will  win  your  interest  from  the  start 
and  hold  you  to  the  last  word  of  the  last  line. 
It  is  a  story  of  youth  and  love,  fresh,  vigorous 
and  moving.  It  begins  in  the  open  country  of 
the  Southwest,  carries  you  to  the  lights  of 
Broadway  and  back  to  the  people  of  the  cattle 
country.  Watch  for  it  in  the 

METROPOLITAN 

for  c5WAY 

cAt  all  newsstands — 25  cents 


You  will  not  want  to  miss  Larry  Evans’ 
new  novel.  If  you  find  it  inconvenient  to 
get  the  Metropolitan  at  the  newsstands  we 
invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  a  bargain. 
Pin  a  bill  to  the  coupon  below,  sign  your 
name  and  address  and  mail  it  to  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  432  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  You  will  receive  the 
Metropolitan  for  five  months  and  will  follow 
“Winner  Take  All”  as  fast  as  it  is  published 
without  interruption  to  the  end.  Five  copies 
of  the  Metropolitan  are  worth  |>1.25,  at  its 
regular  price,  so  you  get  a  copy  free  by 
using  this  coupon,  which  is  good  only  in 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

Mail  This  Coupon 
With  Only  $1.00 


METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE, 

432  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

In  accordance  with  your  special  offer  I  am  enclosing 
$1.00.  Please  send  me  the  Metropolitan  for  five 
months,  covering  the  period  of  publication  of  Larry 
Evans’  new  novel. 

{Name  and  address  below) 
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or  a  drunken  man — not  really  seen  them, 
Mr.  Hudson.” 

“Then  he  wasn’t  a  real  artist  after  all.” 
Sylvester  spoke  slowly  and  carefully.  He 
was  pale. 

“He  1-loved  the  stars,”  sobbed  Sheila, 
her  broken  reserve  letting  out  a  flood;  “he 
told  me  to  keep  looking  at  the  stars.” 

“Well,  ma’am,”  Sylvester  spoke  again, 
“I  never  knowed  the  stars  to  turn  their 
backs  on  anj-thing.  Barmaids  or  drunks' 
or  kings — they  all  look  about  alike  to  the 
stars,  I  reckon.  Say,  Sheila,  maybe  you 
haven’t  got  the  pluck  for  real  living. 
Maj^be  you’re  the  kind  of  doll-baby  girl 
that  craves  sheltering.  I  reckon  I  m^e 
a  big  mistake!” 

Sheila  moved  slightly  as  though  his 
speech  had  pricked  her. 

“It  kind  of  didn’t  occur  to  me,”  went  on 
Sylvester,  “that  you’d  care  a  whole  lot 
about  being  ig-nored  by  Momma  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Greely  and  Girlie.  Say,  Girlie’s 
got  to  take  her  chance  same’s  anybody 
else.  Why  don’t  you  give  Jim  a  jolt?” 

Sheila  •  at  this  began  to  laugh.  She 
caught  her  breath.  She  laughed  and  cried 
together. 

Sylvester  patted  her  shoulder.  “Poor 
kid!  You’re  all  in.  Late  hours  too  much 
for  you,  I  reckon.  Come,  on,  now — tell 
Pap  everything.'  Ease  off  your  heart.  It’s 
wonderful  what  crying  does  for  the  ner¬ 
vous  system.  I  laid  out  on  a  prairie  one 
night  when  I  was  about  your  age  and  just 
naturally  bawled.  You’d  ’a’  thought  I 
was  a  baby  steer,  hanged  if  you  wouldn’t 
’a’  thought  so.  It’s  the  fight  scared  you 
plum’  to  pieces.  Carthy  told  me  about 
it,  and  how  you  let  the  good-looking  kid 
out  by  the  back.  I  seen  him  ride  off 
toward  Hidden  Creek  this  morning.  He 
was  a  real  pretty  boy  too.  Say,  Sheila, 
wasn’t  you  ever  kissed?” 

“No,”  said  Sheila.  “.\nd  I  don’t  want 
to  be.” 

Sylvester  laughed  with  a  little  low  cackle 
of  intense  pleasure  and  amusement.  “Well, 
you  shan’t  be.  No,  you  shan’t.  Nobody 
shall  kiss  Sheila!” 

His  method  seemed  to  him  successfuL 
Sheila  stopped  crying  and  stopped  laugh¬ 
ing,  dried  her  eyes,  murmured,  “I’m  all 
right  now,  thank  you,  Mr.  Hudson,”  and 
fell  into  an  abysmal  silence. 

He  T.\LKED  smoothly,  soothingly,  skil¬ 
fully,  confident  of  his  power  to  manage 
“gels.”  Once  in  a  while  he  saw  her  teeth 
gleam  as  though  she  smiled.  As  they 
came  back  to.  Millings  in  the  afterglow 
of  the  brief  Western  twilight,  she  unfastened 
her  veil  and  showed  a  quiet,  thoughtful 
face. 

She  thanked  him,  gave  him  her  hand. 
“Don’t  come  up,  please,  Mr.  Hudson,”  she 
said  with  that  cool  composure  of  which  at 
times  she  was  surprisingly  capable.  “I 
shall  have  my  dinner  sent  up  and  take  a 
little  rest  before  I  go  to  work.” 

“You  feel  OK?”  he  asked  her  doubt- 
fuUy.  His  brown  eyes  had  an  almost  dog¬ 
like  wistfulness. 

“Quite,  thank  you.”  Her  easy  effort¬ 
less  smile  passed  across  her  face  and  in  and 
out  of  her  eyes. 

Hudson  stood  beside  his  wheel  tapping 
his  teeth  and  staring  after  her.  The  rock- 
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{Continued  from  page  52) 

ers  on  the  veranda  stopped  their  rocking, 
stopped  their  talking,  stopped  their  breath¬ 
ing,  to  see  Sheila  pass.  When  she  had 
gone  they  fastened  their  attention  upon 
Sylvester.  He  was  not  aware  of  them. 
He  stood  there  a  full  three  minutes  under 
the  glare  of  publicity.  Then  he  sighed,  and 
climbed  into  his  car. 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 

Hudson's  Queen 

The  lobby,  empty  of  its  crowd  when 
Sheila  passed  through  it  on  her  way 
up  to  her  rooms,  was  filled  by  a  wheezy 
bullying  voice.  In  front  of  the  desk,  a 
little  barrel  of  a  man  with  piggish  eyes 
was  disputing  his  bill  with  Dickie.  At 
the  sound  of  Sheila’s  entrance  he  turned, 
stopped  his  complaint,  watched  her  pass, 
and  spat  into  a  near-by  receptacle.  Sheila 
remembered  that  he  had  visited  the  bar 
early  in  the  evening  before,  and  had  guz¬ 
zled  his  whisky  and  had  made  some  wheezy 
attempts  at  gallantry.  Dickie,  flushed, 
his  hair  at  wild  odds  with  composure,  was 
going  over  the  bill.  In  the  midst  of  his 
calctilations  the  man  would  interrupt  him 
with  a  plump,  dirty  forefinger  pounced 
upon  the  paper.  “Wassa  meaning  of  this 
item,  f ’rinstance?  Highway  robbery, 

thassa  meaning  of  it.  My  wife  take 
breakfast  in  her  room?  I’d  like  to  see 
her  try  it!” 

Sheila  went  up-stairs.  She  took  off  her 
things,  washed  off  the  dust,  and  changed 
into  the  black-and-white  barmaid’s  cos¬ 
tume,  fastening  the  frilly  apron,  the  cuffs, 
the  delicate  fichu,  with  mechanical  care. 
She  put  on  the  silk  stockings  and  the 
buckled  shoes  and  the  tiny  cap.  Then 
she  went  into  her  atting-room,  chose  the 
most  dignified  chair,  folded  her  hands  in 
her  lap  and  waited  for  Diclde.  Waiting, 
she  looked  out  through  the  window  and 
saw  the  glow  fade  from  the  snowy  crest 
of  the  Hill.  The  evening  star  let  itself 
delicately  down  through  the  sweeping 
shadows  of  the  earth  from  some  myste¬ 
rious  fastness  of  invisibility.  The  room 
was  dim  when  Dickie’s  knock  made  her 
turn  her  head. 

“Come  in.” 

He  appeared,  shut  the  door  without 
looking  at  her,  then  came  unwillingly 
across  the  carpet  and  stopped  at  about 
three  steps  from  her  chair,  standing  with 
one  hand  in  his  pocket.  He  had  slicked 
down  his  hair  with  a  wet  brush  and  changed 
his  suit.  It  was  the  dark-blue  serge  he 
had  worn  at  the  dance  five  months  before. 
What  those  five  months  had  been  to 
Dickie,  through  what  abasements  and 
exaltations,  furies  and  despairs,  he  had 
traveled  since  he  had  looked  up  from 
Sheila’s  slippered  feet  with  his  heart 
turned  backward  like  a  pilot’s  wheel,  was 
only  faintly  indicated  in  his  face.  And 
yet  the  face  gave  Sheila  a  pang.  And, 
unsupported  by  anger,  he  was  far  from 
formidable,  a  mere  youth.  Sheila  won¬ 
dered  at  her  long  and  sustained  persecu¬ 
tion  of  him.  She  smiled — her  lips,  her 
eyes,  and  her  heart. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  sit  dowm,  Dickie? 
This  isn’t  a  school  examination.” 

“If  it  was,”  said  'Dickie  with  an  un¬ 
certain  attempt  at  ease,  “I  wouldn’t  pass.” 
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He  felt  for  a  chair  and  got  into  it.  He 
caught  a  knee  in  his  hand  and  looked 
about  him.  “You’ve  made  the  room 
awful  pretty,  Sheila.” 

She  had  siient  some  of  the  rather  large 
pay  she  drew  upon  coverings  of  French 
blue  for  the  plush  furniture,  upon  a  dainty 
yellow  porcelain  tea-set,  upon  little  'odd¬ 
ments  of  decoration.  The  wall-paper  and 
carpet  were  inoffensive,  the  quietest,  prob¬ 
ably,  in  Millings,  so  that  her  efforts  had 
met  with  some  success.  There  was  a 
loimge  writh  cushions,  there  were  some 
little  volumes,  a  picture  of  her  father,  a 
bowl  of  pink  wild  roses,  a  vase  of  vivid 
cactus  flowers.  Some  sketches  in  water- 
color,  Marcus’s  most  happy  medium,  had 
been  tacked  up.  A  piece  of  tapestry  deco¬ 
rated  the  back  of  the  chair  Sheila  had 
chosen.  In  the  dim  light  it  all  had  an 
air  of  quiet  richness.  It  seemed  a  room 
transpl^ted  to  Millings  from  some  finer 
soil. 

Dickie  looked  at  the  tapestry  because  it 
was  the  nearest  he  dared  come  to  looking 
at  Sheila.  His  hands  and  knees  shook 
with  the  terrible  beating  of  his  heart.  It 
was  not  right,  thought  Dickie  resentfully, 
that  any  feeling  should  take  hold  of  a 
fellow  and  shake  and  terrify  him  so.  He 
threw  himself  back  suddenly  and  folded 
his  arms  tight  across  his  chest. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me  about  some¬ 
thing?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.  I’ll  give  you  some  tea  first.” 

Dickie’s  lips  fell  apart.  He  said  neither 
yea  nor  nay,  but  watched  dazedly  her 
preparations,  her  concoctions,  her  advance 
upon  him  with  a  yellow  tea-cup  and  a 
wafer.  He  did  not  stand  up  to  take  it,  and 
he  knew  too  late  that  this  was  a  blunder. 
He  tingled  with  shame. 

SHEIL.\  went  back  to  her  chair  and 
sipped  from  her  own  cup. 

“I’ve  been  angry  with  you  for  three 
months  now,  Dickie.” 

“Yes’m,”  he  said  meekly. 

“That’s  the  longest  I’ve  ever  been  angry 
with  any  one  in  my  life.  Once  I  hated  a 
teacher  for  two  weeks,  and  it  almost  killed 
me.  But  what  I  felt  about  her  was — 
was  weakness  to  the  way  I’ve  felt  about 
you.” 

“Yes’m,”  again  said  Dickie.  His  tea 
was  terribly  hot  and  burnt  his  tongue,  so 
that  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

“And  I  suppose  you’ve  been  angry  with 
me?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

Sheila  was  not  particularly  pleased  with 
this  gentle  reply.  “Why,  Dickie,  you 
know  you  have!” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“Then  why  haven’t  you  spoken  to  me? 
Why  have  you  looked  that  way  at  me?” 

“I  don’t  speak  to  folks  that  don’t  speak 
to  me,”  said  Dickie,  lifting  the  wafer  as 
though  its  extreme  lightness  were  faintly 
repulsive  to  him. 

“Well,”  said  Sheila  bitterly,  “you  haven’t 
been  alone  in  your  attitude.  Very  few 
people  have  been  speaking  to  me.  My 
only  loyal  friends  are  Mr.  Hudson  and 
Amelia  Flecks  and  Carthy  and  Jim.  Jim 
made  no  promi^  about  being  my  guar¬ 
dian,  but - ” 

“But  he  is  your  guardian?”  Dickie 
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URKISH  tobacco  is  the  best  cig¬ 
arette  tobacco 'grown  on  earth. 
Needless  to  argue  that  point — 
it’s  the  world’s  verdict. 

Like  the  best  of  everything,  the 
best  Turkish  tobaccos  are  costly. 


If  the  100%  pure  Turkish  tobaccos  of  which  MURAD 
is  made  were  cheap  in  price,  there  would  be  but  few 
other  kinds  of  cigarettes  smoked- 


You  can  test  the  aristocracy  of  a  cigarette  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  Turkish  it  contains — the  more  Turkish 
of  superior  quality  used,  the  better  the  cigarette. 


MURAD  is  100^  Turkish  of  the  purest  and  best  va^ 
rieties  grown.  Could  any  cigarette  be  more? 


That  is  why  MURAD 
costs  more  than  ordinary 
cigarettes.  That  is  why 
MURAD  is  Supreme. 


“Judge  for  yourself—!” 


Maim  the  Hifkesl  Grade  Turhidt 
and  Efiffban  Oforetes  in  the  WiiHd 
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drawled  the  question  slightly.  His  gift 
of  faint  irony  and  impersonal  detachment 
flicked  Sheila’s  temper  as  it  had  always 
flicked  his  father’s. 

“Jim  is  my  friend,”  Sheila  maintained 
j  in  defiance  of  a  still  small  voice.  “He 
I  has  given  me  a  pony  and  has  taken  me 
riding - ” 

“Yes’m,  I’ve  saw  you — ”  Dickie’s  En¬ 
glish  was  peculiarly  fallible  in  moments  of 
emotion.  Now  he  seemed  determined  to 
cut  Sheila’s  description  short.  “Say, 
Sheila,  did  you  send  for  me  to  tell  me 
about  this  lovely  friendship  of  yours  with 
Jim?” 

Sheila  set  her  cup  down  on  the  window¬ 
sill.  She  did  not  want  to  lose  her  temper 
with  Dickie.  She  brushed  a  wafer  crum 
from  her  knee. 

“No,  Dickie,  I  didn’t.  I  sent  for  you 
because  after  all,  though  I’ve  been  so 
angry  with  you,  I’ve  known  in  my  heart 
that — that — you  are  a  loyal  friend  and 
that  ycu  tell  the  truth.” 

This  admission  was  an  effort.  Sheila’s 
pride  suffered  to  the  pioint  of  bringing  a  dim 
sound  of  tears  into  her  voice. 

Dickie  did  not  speak.  He,  too,  put  down 
his  tea-cup  and  his  wafer,  side  by  side  on 
the  floor  near  his  chair.  He  put  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  bent  his  head  down  as 
though  he  were  examining  his  thin,  locked 
hands. 

Sheila  waited  for  a  long  minute,  then 
she  said  angrily,  “.Aren’t  you  glad  I  think 
that  of  you?” 

“Yes’m.”  Dickie’s  voice  was  indis¬ 
tinct. 

“Yoii  don’t  seem  glad.” 

Dickie  made  some  sort  of  struggle. 
Sheila  could  not  quite  make  out  its 
nature.  “I  am  glad.  I’m  so  glad  that  it 
kind  of — hurts,”  he  said. 

“Oh!”  That,  at  least,  was  pleasant  in¬ 
telligence  to  a  wounded  pride. 

Fortified,  Sheila  began  the  real  business 
of  the  interview.  “You  are  not  an  artist, 
Dickie,”  she  said,  “and  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  why  your  father  asked  me  to  work 
at  the  .\ura,  nor  why  I  wanted  to  work 
there.  It  was  your  entire  inability  to 
understand - ” 

“Entire  inability — ”  whispered  Dickie, 
as  though  he  were  taking  down  the  phrase 
with  an  intention  of  looking  it  up  later. 

This  confused  Sheila.  “Your — your  en¬ 
tire  inability,”  she  repeated  rapidly,  “your 
— your  entire  inability ” 

“Yes’m.  I’ve  got  that.” 

“To  understand,  that  made  me  so  angry 
that  day.”  Sheila  was  glad  to  be  rid  of 
that  obstruction.  She  had  planned  this 
speech  rather  carefully  in  the  watches  of 
the  wakeful  feverish  morning  which  had 
been  her  night.  “You  seem^  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  pull  your  father  and  me  down  to 
some  lower  spiritual  level  of  your  own.” 

“Lower  spiritual  level,”  repeated  Dickie. 

“Dickie,  stop  that,  please!” 

He  looked  up,  startled  by  her  sharpness. 
“Stop  what ,  ma’am?” 

“QAYING  things  after  me.  It’s  insuf- 

O  ferable.” 

“Insufferable — oh,  I  suppose  it  is. 
You’re  usin’  so  many  words,  Sheila.  I’d 
kind  of  forgotten  there  was  so  many  words 
as  you’re  makin’  use  of  this  afternoon.” 

“Oh,  Dickie,  Dickie!  Can’t  you  see 
how  miserable  I  am?  I  am  so  unhappy 
and — and  ^ared,  and  you — you  are  mak¬ 
ing  fun  of  me.” 


.\t  that,  spoken  in  a  changed  and  qua¬ 
vering  key  of  helplessness,  Dickie  hurried 
to  her,  knelt  down  beside  her  chair  and 
took  her  hands. 

“Sheila!  I’ll  do  anything!” 

His  presence,  his  boyish,  quivering 
touch,  so  withheld  from  anything  but  boy¬ 
ishness,  even  the  impulsive  humility  of  his 
thin,  kneeling  body,  were  inexpressibly 
soothing,  inexpressibly  comfortable.  She 
did  not  draw  away  her  hands.  She  let 
them  cling  to  his. 

“Dickie,  will  you  answer  me,  quite 
truthfully  and  simply,  without  any  ex¬ 
plaining  or  softening,  please,  if  I  ask  you 
a — a  dreadful  question?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“I’m  not  sure  if  it  is  a  dreadful  ques¬ 
tion,  but — but  I’m  afraid  it  is.” 

“Don’t  worry.  Ask  me.  Surely,  I’ll 
answer  you  the  truth  without  any  fixin’s.” 

Her  hands  clung  a  little  closer.  She 
was  silent;  gathering  courage.  He  felt  her 
slim  knees  quiver. 

“What  do  they  mean,  Dickie,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  with  a  wan  look,  “when  they  call 
me  ‘Hudson’s  Queen’?”  ^ 

Dickie  bent  from  her  look  as  though  he 
felt  a  pain.  He  took  her  hands  up  close 
to  his  breast.  “Who  told  you  that  they 
called  you  that?”  he  asked  breathlessly. 

“That’s  what  every  one  calls  me — the 
men  over  in  the  Big  Horn  country — they 
tell  men  that  are  coming  to  Millings  to  bic 
sure  to  look  up  ‘Hud^n’s  Queen.’  Do 
they  mean  the  hotel,  Dickie?  They  do 
mean  the  hotel,  don’t  they,  Dickie?  That 
I  am  the  Hudson’s  Queen?” 

The  truth  sometimes  presents  itself  like 
a  withering  flame.  Dickie  got  up,  put 
away  her  hands,  walked  up  and  down, 
then  came  back  to  her.  He  had  heard 
the  epithet  and  he  knew  its  meaning.  He 
wTestled  now  with  his  longing  to  keep  her 
from  such  understanding,  or,  at  least, 
to  soften  it.  She  had  asked  for  the  clear 
truth,  and  he  had  promised  it  to  her.  He 
stood  away,  because  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  endure  the  wincing  of  her  hands 
and  body  when  she  heard  the  truth.  He 
hoped  dimly  that  she  might  not  under¬ 
stand  it. 

“They  don’t  mean  the  hotel,  Sheila,” 
he  said  harshly.  “They  mean  father. 
You  know  now  what  they  mean?”  In 
her  stricken  and  bewildered  eyes  he  saw 
that  she  did  know.  “I  would  like  to  kill 
them,”  sobbed  Dickie  suddenly.  “I  would 
like  to  kill  him.  No,  no,  Sheila,  don’t 
you  cry.  Don’t  you.  It’s  not  worth 
cryin’  for.  It’s  jest  ignorant  folks’s  igno¬ 
rant,  stupid  talk.  It’s  not  worth  cryin’  for.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair 
and  fairly  gathered  her  into  his  arms. 
He  rocked  and  patted  her  shoulder  and 
kissed  her  gently  on  her  hair,  all  with 
that  boyishness,  that  brotherliness,  that 
vast  restraint,  so  that  she  could  not  even' 
guess  the  strange  and  unimaginable  pangs 
he  suffered  from  his  self-control. 

Before  Dickie’s  resolution  was  burnt 
away  by  the  young  inner  fire,  Sheila  with¬ 
drew  herself  gently  from  his  arms  and  got 
up  from  the  chair.  She  walked  over  to 
one  of  the  two  large  windows  and  stood — 
the  sunset  windows  she  called  them,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  one  sunrise  window — 
composing  herself,  her  hands  twisted  to¬ 
gether  and  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  lower 
sash,  her  forehead  rested  on  them. 

A  rattle  of  china,  a  creaking  step 
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you  can  make  from  $250  to  $500  a  month  the  first  year?  Of 
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The  Jim  Dandy  Tire  Repair  Plant  is  making  money  for  many  men. 
It  can  do  it  for  you. 

The  tire  repair  men  of  America  have  a  $200,000,000  business  ahead 
of  them  this  year.  Think  of  it!  By  January  1st  there  will  be  40,921,076 
tires  in  use  in  this  country — every  one  of  these  means  trade  for  a  tire 
repair  man.  More  tire  repair  men  are  needed.  Big  profitable  business 
is  waiting  for  them.  Do  you  want  it? 

Own  Your  Own  Business 

Why  work  for  someone  else  all  your  life?  Why  not  put  your  time  and  ability  into  your 
own  business — then  you  will  get  all  you  earn. 

You  can  start  a  highly  profitable  business  today  with  a  few  hundred  dollars.  No  previous 
experience — no  long  apprenticeship.  One  Jim  Dandy  Tire  Repair  Plant  starts  you.  We 
teach  you.  In  one  to  three  weeks  you  can  learn  and  be  ready  to  make  money.  We  have 
established  tire  repair  businesses  for  men  of  many  ages  and  professions  in  towns  of  all  sizes  from 
200  population  up,  and  have  no  record  of  a  failure.  Our  forty-one  years  successful  business 
experience  backs  you. 

I  The  Jim  Dandy  Tire  Repair  Plant  is  easy  to  operate,  practical,  profitable  and  low-priced. 
You  can  do  perfect  work  with  it  even  when  you  are  a  b^inner.  It  is  the  only  plant  on  the 
market  which  offers  you  the  wonderful  super-heated  steam  method.  Largest  capacity  of  any 
plant  of  its  size.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Get  the  Facts  by  Return  Mail 

Investigate.  Send  the  coupon  below  or  a  letter  or  postcard.  By  return  mail  you  can 
have  all  the  facts  before  you.  Full  information — personal  consideration  and  advice — our  big 
book  on  tire  repairing — all  without  charge. 

You  know  you  want  to  make  money  and  be  independent.  Then  investigate  the  Jim 
Dandy  Tire  Repair  Business.  Use  the  coupon  below. 

Scheffer  &  Rossum  Company 

-  1*79  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

- TEAR  OUT  HCRE-MAIL  TODAY - 

FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Scheffer  &  Roeeum  Company, 

112  E.  Tenth  Street,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  information  about  ho  ’  I  can  start  in  the  tire  repair  business  with  small 
capital  and  make  a  rood  income.  Also  rout  free  book  entitled,  “Your  Opportunity,” 

Name _ 


outside  the  door,  interrupted  the  tremulous 
silence,  in  which  who  knows  what  mys¬ 
terious  currents  were  passing  between 
their  young  minds, 

“It’s  my  dinner,”  said  Sheila,  and 
Dickie  walked  over  mechanically  and 
opened  the  door. 

Amelia  Plecks  came  panting  into  the 
room,  set  the  tray  down  on  a  small  table, 
and  looked  contempt  at  Dickie. 

“There  now.  Miss  Arundel,”  she  said 
with  breathless  tenderness,  “I’ve  pro¬ 
cured  a  dandy  chop  for  you.  You  said 
you  was  kind  of  famished  for  a  lamb  chop, 
and  of  course  in  a  sheep  country  good 
mutton’s  real  hard  to  come  by,  and  this 
ain’t,  properly  speaking,  lamb,  bul—i 
Well,  say,  it’s  just  dandy  meat.” 

She  ignored  Dickie  as  one  might  ignore 
the  presence  of  some  obnoxious  insect  in 
the  reception-room  of  a  queen.  Her  eyes 
were  disgustedly  fascinated  by  his  pres¬ 
ence,  but  in  her  conversation  she  would 
not  admit  this  preoccupation  of  disgust. 

“I’ll  be  going,”  said  Dickie. 

Amelia  nodded  as  one  who  applauds  the 
becoming  move  of  an  inferior, 
j  “Here’s  a  note  for  you.  Miss  Arundel,” 

!  she  said,  coming  over  to  Sheila’s  post  at 
the  window,  where  she  was  trying  to  hide 
the  traces  of  her  tears.  “Well,  say,  who’s 
been  botherin’  you?”  Amelia’s  voice  went 
down  a  long,  threatening  octave  to  a  sinis¬ 
ter  bass  note,  at  the  voicing  of  which  she 
turned  to  look  at  Dickie. 

“Good  night,  Sheila,”  he  said  diffidently, 
ar.d  Sheila,  coming  quickly  toward  him, 

:  put  out  her  hand.  The  note  Amelia  had 
handeJ  her  fell.  Dickie  and  Amelia  both 
I  bent  to  pick  it  up. 

I  “No,  you  don’t,”  said  .Amelia,  snatching 
it  and  accusing  him  by  her  tone  of  inex¬ 
pressibly  base  intentions.  “Say,  Miss 
I  Arundel,”  in  a  whisper  of  thrilled  confi- 
I  dence,  ^‘Mister  Jim!  Uh?” 

“Thank  you,  Dickie,”  murmured  Sheila, 
half  embarrassed,  half  amused  by  her 
adoring  follower’s  innuendoes.  “Thank  you 
for  everything.  I  shall  have  to  think  what 
I  can  do.  Good  night.” 

Dickie,  his  eyes  forcibly  held  away 
from  Jim’s  note,  murmured  “Good 
night,  ma’am,”  and  went  out,  closing  the 
i  door  with  exaggerated  gentleness.  The 
quietness  of  his  departure  seemed  to  spare 
’  Sheila’s  sensitiveness. 

'  “.\in’t  he  a  worm,  though!”  exclaimed 

I  .\melia,  sparing  nobody’s  sensitiveness. 

'  “He’s  nothing  of  the  sort,”  Sheila  pro¬ 
tested  indignantly.  “He  is  a  dear!” 

.\melia  opened  her  prominent  eyes  and 
pursed  her  lips.  A  reassuring  light  dawned 
on  her  bewilderment.  “Oh,  say,  dearie,  I 
wasn’t  speakin’  of  your  Mister  Jim.  I 
I  was  makin’  reference  to  Dickie.” 

Sheila  thrust  the  note  into  her  pocket 
'  and  went  over  to  the  table  to  light  her 
I  lamp.  “I  know  quite  well  that  you  meant 
I  Dickie,”  she  said.  “Nobody  in  Millings 
;  would  ever  dream  of  comparing  Mr.  James 
:  Greely  to  a  worm,  even  if  he  came  out 
i  from  the  ground  just  in  time  for  the  early 
bird  to  peck  him.  I  know  that.” 

“You’re  ornery  to-night,  dearie,”  an¬ 
nounced  Amelia,  and  with  exemplary 
tact  she  creaked  and  breathed  herself  to 
the  door.  There  she  had  a  relapse  from 
tactfulness,  however,  and  planted  herself 
!  to  stare.  “Ain’t  you  goin’  to  read  your 
:  note?” 

1  Sheila,  to  be  rid  of  her,  unfolded  the 
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paper  and  read.  It  was  quite  beautifully  1 
penned,  in  green  ink  on  vnolet  paper. 

“My  darling — Why  not  permit  me  to  ] 
call  you  that  when  it  is  the  simple  and  I 
sincere  truth?”  .\n  astonished  little  voice  ! 
in  Sheila’s  brain  here  seemed  to  counter- 1 
question  mechanically — “Why  not,  in- 1 
deed?”  “I  can  not  think  of  anything  but  1 
you  and  how  I  love  you.  These  little  I 
notes  I  am  going  to  keep  a-sending  you  I 
are  messengers  of  love.  You  will  never 
meet  with  a  more  tremendous  lover  than  j 
me.  Be  my  Queen,”  Jim  had  written  with  ' 
a  great  climatic  spla^  of  ink,  and  he  had 
signed  himself  “Your  James.” 

Sheila’s  face  was  crimson  when  she  put 
down  the  note.  She  stared  straight  in 
front  of  her  for  an  instant,  with  very 
large  eyes  in  this  scarlet  rose  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  then  she  crumpled  into  mirth. 
She  put  her  face  into  her  hands  and  rocked. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  giant  of  laughter , 
had  caught  her  about  the  ribs. 

Amelia  stared  and  felt  a  wound.  She 
swallowed  a  lump  of  balked  sentiment 
as  she  went  out.  Her  idol  was  faintly 
tarnished,  her  heroine’s  stature  percepti¬ 
bly  diminished.  The  sort  of  Madame  du 
Barry  atmosphere  with  which  Sheila’s 
image  was  surrounded  in  .\melia’s  fancy, 
lost  a  little  of  its  rosy  glow.  The  favorite 
of  kings,  the  amorita  of  dukes,  does  not 
rock  with  laughter  over  scented  notes  from 
a  High  Desirable. 

“She  ain’t  just  quite  up  to  it,”  was 
Amelia’s  comment,  which  she  probably 
could  not  have  explained  even  to  herself. 

Sheila  presently  was  done  with  laughter. 
She  ate  a  nibble  of  dinner  as  soberly  as 
Amelia  could  have  wished,  then  sat  back, 
her  eyes  closed,  with  a  resolve  to  think 
clearly,  closely ;  in  some  way  to  plan  her  life. 

But  Jim’s  note,  which  had  so  roused 
her  amusement,  began  to  force  itself  in 
another  fashion  upon  her.  She  discovered 
that  it  was  an  insolent  note;  it  was  an 
insufferable  note.  It  insinuated  every¬ 
thing;  it  suggested — everything.  -  It  was 
a  boastful  messenger.  It  swaggered  male- 
ishly.  It  threw  out  its  chest  and  smacked 
its  Ups.  “See  what  a  sad  dog  my  master 
is,”  it  said;  “a  regular  devil  of  a  fel¬ 
low.”  Sheila  found  her  thoughts  confused 
by  anger.  She  found  that  she  was  too 
disturbed  for  any  clear  decision.  She 
was  terribly  weary,  and  full  of  dread  for 
the  long  night  before  her.  And  a  startled 
look  at  her  clock  told  her  it  was  time 
now  to  go  over  to  the  saloon. 

C|  HE  got  up,  went  to  her  mirror,  smoothed 
her  rippled  hair  with  two  strokes  of  a 
brush,  readjusted  her  cap  and  decided 
that  for  once,  a  Uttk  powder  on  the  nose 
was  a  necessity.  Carthy  must  not  see 
that  she  had  bMn  crying.  As  it  was  her 
brilUant  color  was  suspicious,  and  her 
eyes,  with  their  deep  distended  look  of 
tears. 

She  drew  a  breath,  put  out  her  light 
and  went  down  the  back  stairs  to  a  nar¬ 
row  alley.  It  led  from  the  hotel  to  the 
street  that  ran  back  of. the  .\ura — the 
street  to  which  she  had  taken  young 
HiUiard  the  night  before. 

The  aUey  seemed  to  Sheila,  as  she 
stepped  into  it  from  the  glare  of  the 
lighted  hotel,  a  stream  of  cool  and  silvery 
light.  Above  lay  a  strip  of  tender  sky 
in  which  already  the  stfus  shook.  In  this 
high  atmosphere  they  were  always  tremu¬ 
lous,  dancing,  beating,  almost  leaping. 
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IT  is  then  that  the  dread  Pyof' 
rhea  is  most  likely  to  get  estaly 
lished  in  the  mouth.  It  is  then  that 
long-continued  dental  neglect  tells. 

Pyorrhea — which  afflicts  four 
out  of  five  people  over  forty — 
begins  with  no^ng  more  alarm¬ 
ing  than  tender  and  bleeding  gums. 
But  as  this  insidious  disease  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  gums  recede,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must 
be  extracted  to  free  the  system  of 
the  poisonous  Pyorrhea  germs  that 
lodge  in  little  pockets  around  them. 

It  is  to  the  infection  of  these 
deadly  germs  that  medical  science 
hais  tra^  many  of  the  ills  of  mid¬ 
dle  age — weakened  vital  organs, 
nervous  disorders,  rheumatism, 
anaemia,  and  other  serious  ail¬ 
ments. 

End  your  Pyorrhea  troubles 
before  they  begin.  See  your 
dentist  often  for  tcx>th  and 
gum  inspection,  and  start  using 


Forhan’s  For  the  Gums  today. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  -aall 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress  if  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  Ordinary  dentifrices 
will  not  do  this.  Forhan's  keeps 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy,  the 
teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan’s 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  re¬ 
freshing,  healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use 
a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crev¬ 
ices.  Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush 
— gently  at  first  until  the  gums  hard¬ 
en,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the 
gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush.  If 
gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
use  Forhan’s  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  aruggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan’s,  limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 
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Checks  Pyorrhea 
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Everybody’S  Business 

INTERESTING  LITTLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONVENIENTLY  CLASSIFIED  FOR  QUICK  READING 


Real  Estate 


Landlesi  Men  Be  Independent  on  bardwood  lands  In 
Kalkaska  and  Antrim  Counties,  Michigan.  Fine  for 
graln.4.  fruit,  poultr}-,  truck,  dairying.  Good  flshlng, 
biinUiu:.  Fine  climate,  railroads,  markets,  schools, 
churches.  Onlv  SIS  to  t3S  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  10  to 
160  acre  tracts.  We  help  settlers.  20  rears'  experience. 
Largest  Company  In  U.S.  Write  lor  free  booklet.  Swlgart 
Land  Co..  \'l263  First  Nat  l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Own  a  Farm  or  l^ummer  Home  at  Bar  Harbor,  the 
"Queen  of  Summer  Resorta.”  Buy  It  on  easy  terms  from 
gSOO  up.  I'll  help  you  build  your  bungalow.  Ask  tor 
details.  C'has.  B.  Plneo,  Box  136  H,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 


“Water  ■>  Wealth”  In  Stanislaus  County  where  Irriga¬ 
tion  has  done  much  for  the  farmer.  Writefor  Free  Booklet, 
Dept.  E.  .Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  CiL 


Instructloii 


Do  you  want  to  better  year  position?  We  will  train 
and  place  you  before  you  pv  us.  Study  at  home  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 
Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  tor  Plan  AA.  Greenlidd  Buuness 
College,  Greenfleld,  Ohio. 


Llacoln-Jefferson  Unlrerslty  —  Home  Study  In  Col¬ 
lege.  Theologiral,  Law,  Muate,  Business  and  Graduate 
8«iooLs.  Usual  degrees  granted.  Lock  Box  239L. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


Come  to  a  Real  School.  Learn  Sign.  Scenic  and  Auto 
Painting.  Paperhanging,  Decorating.  Showcard  Writing. 
Catalogue  Free.  Chicago  Painting  Schools,  133  North 
Wells  St  .  Chicago.  _ 


Stories,  Pbotoplays,  etc. 


Free  to  writers — A  wonderful  little  book  of  money- 
making  hints,  suggestions.  Ideas:  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Play  Writing.  Absolutely  free.  Just  address 
Authors'  Press,  Dept.  78,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Your  Story  may  bring  real  money  after  It  has  had  my 
sonstrurtlve  criticism  or  rerlsion.  Fees  moderate. 
Correspondence  Invited.  Laura  D.  WUck,  Broker  In 
MSS..  92JA.  Longacre  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Write  Photoplays;  125  to  3300  paid  any  one  for  suitable 
Ideas,  experiences  or  suggestions.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary;  complete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Writs 
Producers  League  390.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  _ 


Pboto  Flnlslilng 


Special  Offer — Vour  next  Kodak  Film  Developed  lOe. 
and  Orst  six  prints  2c.  each.  Best  workmanship.  En¬ 
largements  a  specialty.  24  hours  service.  Enclose  money 
with  order.  Write  for  price  list  “12"  and  sample  print. 
Johnston  A  Tunlck,  53  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Mall  us  26c  with  any  slse  Him  for  development  and  six 
velvet  prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  slse  and  36e 
for  six  prints.  Or  send  46e  for  one  8  x  10  mounted  en- 
lanement.  Prompt,  perfeet  service.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co..  268  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. _ 


Personal 


Are  you  Self-Conscious,  embarrassed  In  company, 
lacking  In  self-control?  These  troubles  overcome.  Ad- 
dressTDesk  5,  The  Veritas  Science  Institute,  1400  Broad- 
way.  New  York. _ 


Razor  Blades  re>sharpensd,  3e  each.  An  edge  that 
satisfies.  We  guarantee  our  work.  No  checks  accepted. 
Blade  Shop,  Room  AS.  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Why  be  only  ball  alive?  My  tree  book  “Man  The 
Master"  tells  you  how  to  become  a  New  Being.  Write 
Ogden  Health  Inst.,  615  Andrews  Bldg.,  Clnmnatl,  O. 

Old  Coins  Wanted 


High  cash  prices  paid  for  them  by  the  largest  Rare 
Coin  Establlahment  in  the  United  States.  Keep  aU 
odd-looking  money  and  send  4c  for  large  Illustrated 
Coin  Circular.  It  may  mean  large  profit  to  you. 
Send  now.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  E,  Forth  Worth, 
Texas. 


Collect  Old  Coins  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  only 
10c.  Get  large  old  U.  S.  Copper  cent,  nearly  size  of  half- 
dollar  and  Illustrated  coin  catalogue.  Send  now.  B.  Max 
Mehl.  Coin  Dealer.  Dept.  S.  Mehl  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 


Business  Chances 


Classified  Advertising  is  most  successful  where  the 
Inquiries  developed  are  from  readers  of  a  reliable  type — 
who  answer  ads  because  they  mean  business — and  not 
out  of  Idle  curkMtty.  EvgavnooT's  readers  are  clean-cut 
Americans  who  are  In  earnest  about  the  things  they  do. 
Advertisers  will  find  them  responsive  to  any  straight¬ 
forward  appeal.  And  our  readers  know  that  none  other 
than  reliable  advertisers  are  permitted  to  use  these 
columns 


Get  Into  Business  for  Yourselfl  Establisb  and  operate 
“  New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory  “  In  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  tutnWi  everything.  Mooey-maklng  op¬ 
portunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women.  Booklet 
tree.  Ragsdale  Co.,  Drawer  94,  East  Orange,  N.  J, 

Mr.  Gallagher  Made  3336.00  In  One  Week  selling 
guaranteed  collection  cabinets.  Sells  for  325.  Used  by 
all  business  men.  Write  to-day.  Sayers  Mfg.  Co.,  2877 
Sbeffleld  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mnstcal 


violins — Deep,  Mellow,  Soulful — on  easy  credit  terms. 
High  grade,  wonderful  Instruments  of  own  make. 
Development  of  many  years'  expotness.  write  for  book. 
Gustav  Henning,  Block  234,  \naml,  Florida. 


Patent  Attorneys 


Patents,  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide  Book  and 
Evidence  Of  Conception  Blank.  Send  model  or  sketch 
and  description  of  your  Invention  for  our  free  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature  Highest  References.  Prompt 
Attention.  Reasonable  Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co., 
7^  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patents  Procured — Trade  Mark  Registered — A  com¬ 
prehensive,  expetienoed,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  devdopment  of  your  Ideas.  Preliminary  advice 
gladly  furnished  without  charge.  Booklet  of  Information 
and  form  for  disclosing  Idea  free  on  request.  Richard  B. 
Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney's  tee  until  patent  Is  allowed.  Estab. 
1882.  “Invoitor  s  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
543  I,oan  A  Trust  BMg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  Sense,  “the  book  tor  inventors  and  manufacture 
ers."  By  return  maU  Free.  Establlsbed  1869.  Write 
Lacey  A  Laeey,  Dept.  GM.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Help  Wanted 


Qst  A  Government  Position  Through  Us.  Position 
or  money  biKk  guaran^.  Thousands  of  men  and  women, 
18  to  60,  needed  In  Washington  and  elsewhete  for  the 
years  of  "reconstruction"  ahead.  We'll  coach  you 
quickly  by  mall  for  dvU  service  examination  and  appoint- 
ment.  Permanent;  easy  hours:  paid  vacations;  higher 
salaries.  Our  tree  book  RT  2096  gives  list  of  positions. 
Write  for  It.  Eari  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Agents — ^Best  seller;  Jem  Rubber  Repair  for  tires  and 
tubes  ;  supersedes  vulcanisation  at  a  saving  of  over  80o  per 
cent;  put  It  on  cold.  It  vulcanises  Itself  In  two  minutes,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  last  the  life  of  the  tire  or  tube;  sells  to 
every  auto  owner  and  accessory  dealer.  For  particulars 
how  to  make  big  money  and  free  sample,  addrra  Arrmson 
Rubber  Co.,  Pblladelpnla,  Pa..  Dept.  503. 


Tsil  Your  Story  to  the  readers  of  this  page  luid  you'll 
find  profit  In  It.  The  replies  you  get  vnll  have  real 
“punch"  and  intent  bark  of  them — anoe  the  people  In 
the  EvgUTBODT's  audience  are  of  the  sort  who  mean  busl- 
ness  and  typify  the  true  American  spirit.  We  will  help 
you  with  your  copy  if  you  wish;  we'l<  apply  our  experience 
to  emphasising  your  wpeal.  Address  Dept,  of  classified 
Advertising,  Everybody  s  Magasliw,  Buttecick  Building, 
New  York. 


Agents  making  3366  weekly  selling  Bull  Dog  inner  tires- 
Doubles  life  of  tires,  dlmlimtes  blow-outs  and  punctures. 
Big  repeater.  Wonderful  opportunity  to  establish  Inde¬ 
pendent,  permanent  growink  business.  Write  at  once. 
Eastern  Auto  Specialty  Co^/Dept.  H,  UUca,  N.  Y. 


Men,  Women,  Children,  every  one  finds  It  easy  to  sell 
nearly  every  csul  wonderful  universal  household  and  toilet 
cleanser.  Repeat  orders  come  fast.  All  or  spare  time 
brings  steady  Income.  Show  you  how  to  establish  real 
general  agency.  Wells  Mfg.  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Salesmen — City  or  traveling.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Send  lor  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prensre  In 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — 32,500  to  310,000  a 
year.  EmiSo)-ment  ser^ces  rendered  members.  Nat'I 
Salesmen's  Tr.  Association,  Dept.  143D,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Governmeot  Positions  are  desirable.  Let  our  ex¬ 
pert  prepare  you  for  Departmental,  Railway  Mall, 
and  other  examinations.  Catalogue  £  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen,  Get  Our  Plan  for  Monogrammlng  Autos, 
traveling  bags,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transfer  method.  Very  large  proflta.  Motorisu'  Ac¬ 
cessories  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 


Agents — ^340-3100  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  ai^  one  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  MetalUe  Letter  Co., 
431Y,  N.  Clark,  Chleago. 


Big  Monty  and  Past  Salts.  Every  owner  buys  Gold 
Initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge  31 .50;  make  31.35.  Ten 
orders  a  day  easy.  Write  for  particulars  and  free  samples. 
American  Monogram  Co.,  Dept.  41,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Send  3c  postage  for  free  sample  and  particulars.  No- 
splashlng  water  strainers.  Easy  seller.  Returns  big.  Experi¬ 
ence  uimecessary.  AA.Seed  Filter  Co.,73  Franklin  St.,  N.Y. 


Sell  insydt  Tyres.  Inner  armor  for  auto  tbes.  Prevents 
punctures  andblowouts.  Double  tire  mileage.  Details  Free. 
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with  a  fulness  of  quick  light.  They  seemed 
very  near  to  the  edges  of  the  alley  walls, 
to  be  especially  visiting  it  with  their  de¬ 
tached  regard,  peering  down  for  some 
small  divine  occasion  for  influence.  Sheila 
prayed  to  them  a  desperate  prayer  of 
human  helplessness. 

CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

Sylvester  Celelirates. 

“T..JEY,  you  girl  there!  Hi!  Hey!” 

These  exclamations,  called  in  a 
resonant,  deep-chested  voice,  succeeded  at 
last  in  attracting  Sheila’s  attention.  She 
had  lingered  at  the  alley’s  mouth  shirking 
her  entrance  into  the  saloon,  and  now  she 
saw,  half-way  down  the  short  wide  street, 
a  gesticulating  flg..re. 

At  first,  as  5ie  obeyed  the  summons,  she 
thought  the  summoner  a  man,  but  on 
near  •view  it  proved  itself  a  woman,  of 
broad  massive  hips  and  shoulders,  dressed 
in  a  man’s  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
large  corduroy  trousers,  their  legs  tucked 
into  high  cowboy  boots.  She  wore  ho  hat, 
and  her  hair  was  cut  square  across  her 
neck  and  forehead;  hair  of  a  dark  rusty 
red  it  was,  and  matched  eyes  like  dark 
panes  of  glass  before  a  fire,  i^-brown  and 
very  bright ;  ruddy  eyes  in  a  square  ruddy 
face,  which,  with  its  short,  straight,  wide- 
bridged  nose,  well-shaped  lips,  square  chin 
and  brilliant  teeth,  made  up  a  striking  and 
not  unattractive  countenance. 

“I’ve  got  a  horse  here  that  won’t  stand.’’ 
said  the  woman.  “Will  you  hold  his 
head?  Can  leaking  back  here  in  my 
wagon,  leaking  all  over  my  other  stuff.” 

The  horse  came  round  the  comer.  He 
moved  resolutely  to  meet  them.  He  was 
the  boniest  smdl  horse  Sheila  had  ever 
seen;  a  shadow  of  a  horse,  one-eyed, 
morose,  embittered.  The  harness  hung 
loose  upon  his  meagerness,  the  shafts 
stuck  up  like  the  points  of  a  large  collar 
on  a  small  old  man. 

“He’s  not  running  away,”  explained  the 
owner  superfluously,  “it’s  just  that  he 
can’t  stop.  You’d  think  to  look  at  him 
that  stopping  would  be  his  favorite  ^rt. 
But  you’d  be  mistaken.  Go  he  must. 
He’s  kind  of  always  crazy  to  get  there — 
Lord  knows  where — probably  to  the  end 
of  his  life.” 

Sheila  held  the  horse  and  rubbed  his 
nose  with  her  small  and  gentle  hand.  The 
creature  drooped  under  the  caress,  and 
let  its  lower  lip  with  a  few  stiff  white  hairs 
hang  and  quiver  bitterly.  It  half-closed 
its  one  useful  eye,  a  pale  eye  of  intense 
colorless  disillusionment. 

When  the  wagon  stopped,  a  dog  which 
was  trotting  under  it  stopped  too,  and 
lay  down  in  the  dust  panting.  Sheila  bent 
her  head  a  little  to  see  the  dog.  She  had 
a  child’s  intense  interest  in  animals. 
Through  the  dimness  she  made  out  a  big 
wolfish  creature  with  a  splendid  clean  gray 
coat,  his  pointed  nose,  ^ort  pointed  ears, 
deep  wild  eyes  and  scarlet  tongue  set  in 
a  circular  ruff  of  black.  His  bushy  tail 
curled  up  over  his  back. 

“What  kind  of  dog  is  that?”  asked 
Sheila,  thinking  the  great  animal  imder 
the  wagon  better  fitted  to  pull  the  load 
than  the  shadowy  little  horse  in  front 
of  it. 

“Quarter  wolf,”  answered  the  woman 
in  her  casual  manner  of  ^>eech,  her  reso¬ 
nant  voice  falling  pleasantly  on  the  light 
coolness  of  the  evening  air.  “Malamute. 
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“¥ISTEN,  senhores! . that  weird,  blood- 

I  curdling  cry  which  makes  your  flesh  creep 

. that  call  coming  out  of  the  black  bush 

has  aroused  a  memory . it  is  a  mae  da  lua, 

the  owl  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Amazon 
rubber  country  the  Mother  of  the  Moon.”  But 
let  the  old  Brazilian  rubber  worker  tell  you  the 
weird,  mysterious  tale — of  a  haunted  hollow  tree 

in  the  stfll  silver  moonlight . a  horrible  cry 

which  struck  men  cold . mysterious  death 

lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  massive  trunk. 
It  is  but  one  ot  I'EN  corking  stories — including 
a  complete  novel  and  a  complete  novelette — in 
the  Mid -June  number  of 
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This  fellow  was  littered  on  the  body  of  a 
dead  man.” 

Sheila  had  also  the  child’s  interest  in 
tales.  “Tell  me  about  it?”  she  begged 
fervently. 

The  woman  stopped  in  her  business  of 
tydng  down  a  canvas  cover  over  her  load, 
and  gave  Sheila  an  amused  and  searching 
look.  She  held  an  iron  spike  between  her 
teeth,  but  spoke  around  it  skilfully. 

“Arctic  exploration  it  was.  My  brother 
was  one  of  the  party.  ’Twas  he  brought 
me  home  Berg.  Berg’s  mother  was  one 
of  the  sledge  dogs.  Party  was  ship¬ 
wrecked,  star\’ed,  most  of  the  dogs  eaten, 
one  man  dead.  Berg’s  mother  littered  on 
the  body  one  night.  Next  morning  they 
were  rescued  and  the  new  family  was 
saved.  Otherwise  I  guess  they’d  have 
had  a  puppy  stew,  and  Berg  and  his  wife 
and  family  wouldn’t  be  earning  their  liv¬ 
ing  with  me.” 

“How  do  they  earn  their  living?”  asked 
Sheila,  still  peering  at  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

“They  pull  my  sled  about  winters,  Hid¬ 
den  Creek.” 

“Oh,  you  live  in  the  Hidden  Creek 
country?” 

“Yes.  Got  a  ranch  up  not  far  from  the 
source.  Ever  been  over  the  Hill?” 

She  came  toward  Sheila,  gathered  the 
reins  into  her  strong  hands,  held  them  in 
her  teeth  and  began  to  pull  on  her  can¬ 
vas  gloves.  She  talked  with  the  reins  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth  as  she  had  with  the  spike, 
her  enunciation  triumphantly  forceful  and 
distinct. 

“Some  day  I’m  coming  over  the  Hill.” 
said  Sheila,  less  successful  with  a  contrac¬ 
tion  in  her  throat. 


But  cold  as  the  w'ater  that  trickles  from  the 
oasis  spring  is  the  air  in  the  Herrick  Refriger¬ 
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insulated  walls  of  the  prize-winning  Herrick. 

The  Herrick  air  currents  sweep  up  and  down 
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walls  and  shelves  constantly  dry.  No  spot  of 
moisture  can  remain  to  touch  or  taint  the  food. 
ff'rite  for  name  of  nearest  Herrick  dealer 
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The  woman  made  a  few  strides.  Now 
she  was  looking  shrewdly,  close  into 
Sheila’s  face. 

“You’re  a  biscuit-shooter  at  the  hotel?” 
“No.  I  work  in  the  saloon.” 

“In  the  saloon?  Oh,  sure.  Bar-maid. 
I’ve  heard  of  you.” 

Here  she  put  a  square  finger-tip  under 
Sheila’s  chin  and  looked  even  closer  than 
before.  “Not  happy,  are  you?”  she  said. 
She  moved  away  abruptly.  “Tired  of 
town  life.  Been  crying.  Well,  when  you 
want  to  pull  out,  come  over  to  my  ranch. 
I  need  a  girl.  I’m  kind  of  lonesome  win¬ 
ters.  It’s  a  pretty  place  if  yoii  aren’t 
looking  for  street-lamps  and  talking-ma¬ 
chines.  You  don’t  hear  much  more  than 
coyotes  and  the  river  and  the  pines,  and 
if  you’re  looking  for  high  lights  you  can 
see  the  stars.” 

She  climbed  up  to  her  seat,  using  the 
hub  of  her  wheel  for  a  foothold  and  spring¬ 
ing  with  surprising  agility  and  strength. 

Sheila  stepped  aside  and  the  horse 
started  instantly.  She  made  a  few  hurried 
steps  to  keep  up. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said,  looking  up  into 
the  ruddy  eyes  that  looked  down.  “I’ll 
remember  that.  What  is  your  name?” 

“Christina  Blake,  Miss  Blake.  I’ll 
make  the  Hill  before  morning  if  I’m  lucky. 
Less  dust  and  heat  by  night,  and  the 
horse  has  loafed  since  morning.  I  mean 
that  about  coming  to  my  place.  Any  time. 
Good-by  to  you.” 

She  smiled  a  smile  as  casual  in  its  way 
as  Sheila’s  own.  Berg,  under  the  wagon, 
trotted  silently.  He  looked  neither  to 
right  nor  left.  His  wild,  deep-set  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  heels  of  the  small  horse. 
1  He  looked  as  though  he  were  trotting 
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How  well  it  pays 

To  beautify  the  teeth 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


relentlessly  toward  some  wolfish  goal  of 
satisfied  hunger.  Sheila  conquered  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  run  after  the  wagon,  shut  her 
hands  tight  and  walked  in  at  the  back 
door  of  the  saloon. 

A  teamster,  with  a  lean  fatherly  face, 
his  mouth  veiled  by  a  shaggy  blond  mus¬ 
tache,  his  eyes  as  blue  as  larkspur,  smiled 
at  her  across  the  bar. 

“Hullo,”  said  he.  “How’s  your  pony?” 

Sheila  had  struck  up  one  of  her  sudden 
friendships  with  this  man,  who  visited 
the  saloon  at  regular  intervals.  This 
question  warmed  her  heart.  The  little 
pony  of  Jim’s  giving  was  dear.  She 
thought  of  his  soft  eyes  and  snuggling 
nose  almost  as  often  and  as  fondly  as  a 
lover  thinks  of  the  face  of  his  lady. 

“Tuck’s  splendid.  Mr.  Thatcher,”  she 
said,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  bar  and 
cupping  her  chin  in  her  hands.  Her  face 
was  bright  with  its  tender  Puckish  look. 
“He’s  too  cute.  He  can  take  sugar  out 
of  my  apron  pocket.  And  he’ll  shake 
hands.  I’d  just  love  you  to  see  him. 
Will  you  be  here  to-morrow  afternoon?” 

“No,  ma’am.  I’m  pullin’  out  about 
sun-up.  Round  the  time  you  tumble  into 
bed.  Got  to  make  the  Hill.” 

“How’s  your  baby?” 

A  SHINING  smile  rewarded  her  inter¬ 
est  in  the  recent  invalid.  “Fine  and 
dandy.  You  ought  to  see  her  walk!” 

“Isn’t  that  splendid!  And  how’s  the 
little  boy?  Is  he  writh  you?” 

“No,  ma’am.  I  kind  of  left  him  to 
mind  the  ranch.  He’s  gettin’  to  be  a 
real  rancher,  that  boy.  He  was  sure  sorry 
not  to  make  Millings  this  trip,  though. 
Say,  he  was  sot  on  seein’  you.  I  told 
him  about  you.” 

Sheila’s  face  fiamed  and  her  eyes 
smarted.  Gratitude  and  shame  possessed 
her.  This  man,  then,  did  not  speak  of 
her  as  “Hudson’s  Queen” — not  if  he  told 
his  boy  about  her.  She  turned  away  to 
hide  the  flame  and  smart.  When  she 
looked  back,  Sylvester  himself  stood  at 
Thatcher’s  elbow.  He  very  rarely  came 
into  the  saloon.  At  sight  of  him  Sheila’s 
heart  leaped  as  though  it  had  been  struck. 

“Say,  Sheila,”  he  murmured,  “I’m  cele¬ 
brating  to-night.” 

She  tried  to  dismiss  from  her  mind  its 
new  and  ugly  consciousness.  She  tried 
to  smile.  The  result  was  an  expression 
strange  enough. 

Sylvester,  however,  missed  it.  He  was 
dre^d  in  one  of  the  brown  -  checked 
suits,  a  new  one,  freshly  creased;  there 
was  a  red  wild-rose  bud  in  his  buttonhole. 
The  emerald  gleamed  on  his  well-kept 
sallow  hand.  He  was  sipping  from  his 
glass,  and  had  put  a  confidential  hand 
on  Thatcher’s  shoulder.  He  grinned  at 
Carthy. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “nobody  has  in¬ 
quired  as  to  my  celebration.  But  I’m 
not  proud.  I’ll  tell  you.  I’m  celebrating 
to-night  the  winning  of  a  bet.” 

“That’s  sure  a  deservin’  cause,”  said 
Thatcher. 

“Yes,  sir.  Had  a  bet  with  Carthy  here. 
Look  at  him  blush!  Carthy  sure-ly  hates 
to  be  wrong.  And  he’s  mostly  right  in 
his  prog-nos-ti-cations.  He  sure  is.  You 
bet  yer.  That’s  why  I’m  so  festive.” 

“What’d  he  prognosticate?”  asked 
Thatcher  obligingly.  He  had  moved  his 
shoulder  away  from  Hudson’s  hand. 
Sylvester  wrinkled  his  upper  lip  into  its 


Millions  of  people  are  cleaning  teeth  in  a 
new  way.  They  are  getting  new  results — 
results  you  envy,  maybe.  In  every  circle 
nowadays  you  see  pearly  teeth. 

Find  out  how  folks  get  them.  Try  this 
method  for  ten  days  and  see  what  your 
own  teeth  show. 

They  combat  film 

Dental  science  has  found  a  way  to  com¬ 
bat  film  on  teeth.  And  film  causes  most 
tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat— you  feel  it 
with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays. 

It  is  this  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Pepsodent  proves  itself.  The  results  are 
clear  and  quick.  So  the  policy  is  to  send  a 
10-Day  Tube  to  everyone  who  asks,  and 
a  book  explaining  all  its  unique  effects. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digest- 
ant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis¬ 
solve  it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So 
pepsin  long  seemed  barred.  But  science 
has  discovered  a  harmless  activating 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Why  old  ways  fail 

The  ordinary  dentifrice  cannot  dis¬ 
solve  film,  so  brushing  has  left  much  of 
it  intact.  Thus  millions  of  people  have 
found  that  brushed  teeth  discolor  and 
decay. 

Now,  after  years  of  searching,  science 
has  found  a  way  to  combat  film.  Able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  its  efficiency. 
Today  leading  dentists  all  over  America 
are  urging  its  daily  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent— a  tooth  paste  made  to 
meet  every  modern  requirement.  It  has 
brought  to  millions  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning. 


method,  so  active  pepsin  can  be  every  day 
applied. 

Compare  the  results  with  old  methods 
and  let  your  teeth  decide. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears. 

You  will  be  amazed.  In  ten  days  you 
will  know  the  way  to  whiter,  safer  teeth. 
Cut  out  the  coupon,  else  you  may  forget. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant 
combined  with  two  other  modern 
requisites.  Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  j 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY,  | 
Dept.  468,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  | 
Chicago,  Ill.  ■ 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to  | 

.,  Only  one  tube  to  a  family _ I 


A  ten-day  test  wiU  show 
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r  never-ending 
stream  of  gold! 


The  old  desert  rat, 
“Crazy  Ben”  Jewett, 
about  to  die,  gasps  out 
the  astounding  secret  of 
the  Mother  Lode  of  gold 
to  his  benefactor,  young 
Tom  Hardin. 

Before  Tom  finally  lo¬ 
cates  the  claim  in  Dead 
Burro  Canon  he  wins 
through  “greaser”  gunmen, 
a  ring  of  crooked  promoters 
of  shady  mining  ventures 
and  a  leader  of  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Lord. 

“Adam’s  Earth”  is  the 
story  of  Tom  Hardin* s 
fight — a  complete  novel  by 
George  Brydges  Rodney. 

Ten  in  all — including  this 
complete  novel,  a  serial,  a 
complete  novelette,  and 
seven  corking  short  stories 
in  this  one  number,  the 
Mid -June 

Twice  a  month,  2S  Cents 
One  year  by  mail,  94.00 


i  smile  and  looked  down  into  his  glass.  He 
I  turned  his  emerald. 

“Carthy  prophesied  that  about  this 
time  a  little — er — dream — of  mine  would 
go  bust,”  said  Hudson.  He  lifted  up  his 
eyes  pensively  to  Sheila,  first  his  eyes  and 
then  his  glass.  “Here’s  to  my  dream — 
you,  girl,”* he  said  softly. 

He  drank  with  his  eyes  upon  her  face, 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  looked  about  the 
room. 

Thatcher  glanced  from  him  to  Sheila. 
“Good-night  to  you,  ma’am,”  he  said  with 
gentleness.  “Next  time  I’ll  bring  the 
boy.” 

“Please,  please  do.” 

Sheila  put  her  hand  in  his.  He  looked 
down  at  it  as  though  something  had 
startled  him.  In  fact,  her  touch  was  like 
a  Sake  of  snow. 

When  Thatcher  had  gone,  Sylvester 
leaned  closer  to  her  across  the  bar.  He 
moved  his  glass  around  in  his  hand  and 
looked  up  at  her  humbly. 

“The  tables  kind  of  turned,  eh?”  he 
>  !  said. 

WHAT  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hudson?” 
Sheila,  by  lifting  her  voice,  tried  to 
dissipate  the  atmosphere  of  confidence,  of 
secrecy.  Carthy  had  moved  away  from 
them;  the  other  occupants  of  the  saloon 
were  very  apparently  not  listening. 

“Well,  ma’am,”  Sylvester  explained, 
“six  months  ago  I  was  kind  of  laying  claim 
to  gratitude  from  you,  and  now  it’s  the 
other  way  round.” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “But  I  am  still  grate¬ 
ful.”  The  words  came,  however,  with 
.  a  certain  unwillingness,  a  certain  lack  of 
spontaneity. 

“Are  you,  though?”  He  put  his  head 
on  one  side  so  that  Sheila  was  reminded 
of  Dickie.  For  the  first  time  a  sort  of 
shadowy  resemblance  between  father  and 
son  was  apparent  to  her.  “Well,  you’ve 
wiped  the  reckoning  off  the  slate  by  what 
you’ve  done  for  me.  You’ve  given  me 
my  Aura.  Say,  you  have  been  my  fairy 
godmother,  all  right.  Talk  about  wishes 
coming  true!” 

.\gain  he  looked  about  the  room  and 
that  wistfulness  of  the  visionary  stole  into 
his  face.  His  eyes  came  back  to  her  with 
an  expression  that  was  almost  beautiful. 
“If  only  that  Englishman  was  here,”  he 
^  sighed.  “Yes,  ma’am.  I’m  sure  cele- 
S  brating  to-night!” 

Z  It  was  soon  very  apparent  that  he  was 
S  celebrating.  For  an  hour  he  stood  every 
5  newcomer  to  a  drink,  and  then  he  with- 
J  drew  to  a  table  in  a  shadowy  comer,  and 
j  sitting  there,  tilted  against  the  wall,  he 
■  sipped  from  his  glass,  smoked  a.rd  dreamed. 
R  Hour  after  hour  of  the  slow,  noisy  night 
^  went  by  and  still  he  sat  there,  watching 
h  Sheila  through  the  smoke,  seeing  in  her. 
S  more  and  more  glowingly,  the  body  of  his 
S  dream. 

S  It  was  after  dawn  when  Sheila  touched 
5  Carthy’s  elbow.  The  big  Irishman  looked 
S  down  at  her  small  drawn  face. 

5  “Mr.  Carthy,”  she  whispered,  “would 
5  it  be  all  right  if  I  went  home  now?  It’s 
2  earlier  than  usual,  but  I’m  so— awfully 
5  tired.” 

•  There  was  so  urgent  an  air  of  secrecy 
2  in  her  manner  that  Carthy  muttered  his 
5  permission  out  of  one  comer  of  his  mouth. 
2  Sheila  melted  from  his  side. 

5  The  alley  that  had  been  silvery  cool 
E  with  dusk  was  now  even  more  silver>'  cool 
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with  morning  twilight.  Small  sunrise 
clouds  were  winging  over  it  like  golden 
doves.  Sheila  did  not  look  at  them.  She 
ran  breathless  to  her  door,  opened  it,  and 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Dickie. 

CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

Xbe  Ligkt  Dawn. 

There  was  a  light  of  dawn  in  the 
room,  and  through  the  open  window 
blew  in  the  keen  air  of  daybreak.  Dickie 
was  standing  quite  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  He  was  more  neat  and  groomed 
than  Sheila  had  ever  seen  him.  His 
hair  was  sleek  and  wet  so  that  it  was 
dark  above  the  pallor  of  his  face.  His 
suit  was  carefully  put  on;  his  cuffs  and 
collar  were  clean.  He  did  not  have  the 
look  of  a  man  that  has  been  awake  all 
night,  nor  did  he  look  as  though  he  had 
ever  been  asleep.  His  face  and  eyes  were 
alight,  his  lips  firm  and  delicate  with 
feeling. 

Before  him  Sheila  felt  old  and  stained. 
The  smoke  and  fumes  of  the  bar  hung 
about  her.  She  was  shamed  by  the  fresh 
youthfulness  of  his  slender  eager  carriage 
and  of  his  eyes. 

“Dickie,”  she  faltered,  and  stood  against 
the  door  drooping  w'earily,  “what  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  hour?” 

“What  does  the  hour  matter?”  he  asked 
impatiently.  “Come  over  to  the  window. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  this  big  star.  I’ve 
been  watching  it.  It’s  almost  gone.  It’s 
like  a  white  mrd  fl>’ing  straight  into  the 
sun.” 

He  was  imperative,  laid  his  cool  hand 
upon  hers  and  drew  her  to  the  window. 
They  stood  facing  the  sunrise. 

“Why  did  you  come  here?”  again  asked 
Sheila.  The  beauty  of  the  sky  only  deejv 
ened  her  misery  and  shame. 

“Because  I  couldn’t  wait  any  longer 
than  one  night.  It’s  sure  been  an  awful 
long  night  for  me,  Sheila — Sheila — ”  He 
drew  the  hand  he  still  held  close  to  him 
with  a  trembling  touch  and  laid  his  other 
hand  over  it.  Then  she  felt  the  terrible 
beating  of  his  heart,  felt  that  he  was 
shaking.  “Sheila,  I  love  you.” 

She  hid  her  face  against  the  curtain, 
turned  from  him.  She  felt  nothing  but 
weariness  and  shame.  She  was  like  a 
leaden  weight  tied  coldly  to  his  throbbing 
youth.  Her  hand  under  his  was  hot  and 
lifeless  like  a  scorched  rose. 

“I  want  you  to  come  away  with  me. 
You  can’t  keep  on  a- working  in  that 
saloon.  You  can’t  a-bear  to  have  folks  say¬ 
ing  and  thinking  the  fool  things  they  do. 
And  1  can’t  a-bear  it  even  if  you  can. 
I’d  go  loco,  and  kill.  Sheila,  I’ve  beeq 
thin^ng  all  night,  just  setting  on  the 
edge  of  my  bed  and  thinking.  Sheila,  if 
you  will  marry  me,  I  will  promise  you  to 
take  care  of  you.  I  won’t  let  you  suffer 
any,  I  will  die” — his  voice  rocked  on 
the  word,  spoken  with  an  awful  sincerity 
of  young  love — “before  I  let  you  suffer 
any.  If  you  could  love  me  a  little  bit” — 
he  stopp^  as  though  that  leaping  heart 
had  sprung  up  into  his  throat — “only  a 
little  bit,  Sheila,”  he  whirred,  “may- 

“1  can’t,”  she  said.  “I  can’t  love  you 
that  way  even  a  little  bit.  I  can’t  marry 
you,  Dickie.  I  wish  I  could.  I  am  so 
tired.” 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  or  rather,  it 
fell  from  the  slackening  grasp  of  his,  and 
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keep  them.  Or  they  pad  them. 
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and  ineffective. 
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THE  FIRST  EYEGLASS 


l^^jERO,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  man,  so  far 
L£Z!J  as  history  relates,  who  made  use  of  an  eyeglass. 

He  was  near-sighted  so,  when  viewing  the  gladiators 
in  the  arena,  he  magnified  the  fighters  by  using  a  concave 
Emerald  as  an  optic  aid. 

Since  Nero’s  time  optical  glass,  far  more  efficient  than  the 
costly  Emerald,  has  been  put  within  reach  of  all  peoples. 

Look  for  the  Emblem,  as  printed  below,  on  the  door  of  your 
Optometrist — and  have  him  tell  you  if  TO  (//?  Vision  is  normal. 

Also,  write  us  for  the  little  “Conservation  of  Sight’’  booklet. 
It’s  gratis. 

ASSOCIATED  OPTOMETRISTS  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Home  Office,  209^  East  Broad  St. 

Richmond,  Virginia 


The  Emblem  of 
Superior  Optical  ^rvice 


Look  for  it  where  you 
obtain  your  glasses' 
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hung  at  her  side.  She  looked  up  from 
the  curtain  to  his  face.  It  was  still  alight 
and  tender  and  jjale. 

“You’re  real  sure,  Sheila,  that  you  tiecer 
could?  That  you’d  rather  go  on  with 
this?” 

She  pressed  all  the  curves  and  the  color 
out  of  her  lips,  still  looking  at  him,  and 
nodded  her  head. 

“I  can’t  stay  in  Millings,”  Dickie  said, 
“and  work  in  Poppa’s  hotel  and  watch 
this,  Sheila — unless,  some  way,  I  can  help 
you.” 

“Then  you’d  better  go,”  she  said  life¬ 
lessly,  “because  I  can’t  see  what  else  there 
is  for  me  to  do.  Oh,  I  sha’n’t  go  on  with 
it  for  very  long,  of  course - ” 

He  came  an  eager  half  step  nearer. 
“Then,  anyway,  you’ll  let  me  go  away  and 
work,  and  when  I’ve  kind  of  got  a  start, 
you’ll  let  me  come  back  and — and  see  if — 
if  you  feel  any  sort  of — different  from 
what  you  do  now?  It  wouldn’t  be  so 
awful  long.  I’d  work  like — like  hell.”  His 
thin  hand  shot  into  a  hst. 

Sheila’s  lassitude  was  startled  by  his 
words  into  a  faint,  unwilling  smile. 

“Don’t  laugh  at  me!”  he  cried  out. 

“Oh,  Dickie,  my  dear,  I’m  not  laughing. 
I’m  so  tired  I  can  hardly  stand.  And 
truly,  you  must  go  now.  I’m  horrid  to 
you.  I  always  am.  .\nd  yet  I  do  like 
you  so  much.  .\nd  you  are  such  a  dear. 
And  I  feel  there’s  something  great  about 
you.  I  should  be  glad  for  you  to  leave 
Millings.  There  is  a  much  better  chance 
for  you  away  from  Millings.  I  feel  years 
old  to-day.  I  think  I’ve  grown  up  too 
old  all  at  once,  and  missed  lovely  things 
that  I  ought  to  have  had.  Dickie — ”  she 
gave  a  dry  sort  of  sob — “yoM  are  one  of  the 
lovely  things.” 

HIS  arms  drew  gently  round  her.  “Let 
me  kiss  you,  Sheila,”  he  pleaded  with 
tremulous  lips.  “I  want  just  to  kiss  you 
once  for  go^-by.  I’ll  be  so  careful.  If 
you  knowed  how  I  feel,  you’d  let  me.” 

She  lifted  up  her  mouth  like  an  obedient 
child.  Then,  back  of  Dickie,  she  saw 
Sylvester’s  face. 

It  was  more  sallow  than  usual.  Its  upp)er 
lip  was  drawn  away  from  the  teeth  and 
deeply  wrinkled.  The  eyes,  half  closed, 
were  very  soft;  they  looked  as  though 
there  were  a  veil  across  their  pensiveness. 
He  caught  Dickie’s  elbow  in  his  hand, 
twisted  him.  about,  thrusting  a  knee  into 
his  back,  and  with  his  other  long  bony 
hand  he  struck  him  brutally  across  the 
face.  The  emerald  on  his  finger  caught 
the  light  of  the  rising  sun  and  flashed  like 
a  little  stream  of  green  fire. 

Dickie,  caught  unawares  by  superior 
strength,  was  utterly  defenseless.  He 
writhed  and  struggled  vainly,  gasping 
under  the  blows.  Sylvester  forc^  him 
across  the  room,  still  inflicting  punishment. 
His  hand  made  a  great  cracking  sound  at 
every  slap.  Sheila  hid  her  face  from  the 
dreadful  sight.  “Oh,  don’t,  don’t,  don’t!” 
she  wailed  again  and  again. 

Then  it  was  over.  Dickie  was  flung 
out,  the  door  was  locked  against  him,  and 
Sylvester  came  back  across  the  floor. 

His  collar  stood  up  in  a  half-moon  back 
of  his  ears,  his  hair  fell  across  his  forehead, 
his  face  was  flushed,  his  lip  bled.  He  had 
either  bitten  it  himself,  or  Dickie  had 
struck  it.  But  he  seemed  quite  calm, 
only  a  little  breathless.  He  was  neither 
snarling  nor  smiling  now.  He  took  Sheila 
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very  gently  by  the  wrists,  drawing  her 
hands  down  from  her  face,  and  he  put 
her  arms  at  their  full  length  behind  her, 
holding  them  there. 

“You  meet  Dickie  here  when  you’re 
through  work,  dream-girl,”  he  said  gently. 
“You  kiss  Dickie  when  you  leave  my 
Aura,  you  little  beacon-li^t.  I’ve  kept 
my  hands  off  you  and  my  lips  off  you  and 
my  mind  off  you,  because  I  thought  you  j 
were  too  fine  and  good  for  anything  but ' 
my  ideal.  And  all  this  while  you’ve  | 
bwn  sneaking  up  here  to  Dickie  and  Jim,  | 
and  Lord  knows  who  else  besides.  Now  j 
I  am  a-going  to  kiss  you  and  then  you  I 
gotta  get  out  of  Millings.  Do  you  hear? , 
After  I’ve  kissed  you  you  ain’t  good 
enough  for  my  purpose — not  for  mine.”  j 

Gathering  ]^th  her  hands  in  one  of  his, 
he  put  the  hard  long  fingers  of  his  free 
hand  back  of  her  head,  holding  it  from 
wincing  or  turning,  and  his  mouth  dropped 
upwn  hers  and  seemed  to  smother  out  her 
life.  She  tasted  whisky  and  the  blood 
from  his  cut  lips. 

won’t  tell  me,  any  way,  that  lie  ■ 

1  again,”  he  panted,  keeping  his  face 
close,  staring  into  her  wide  eyes  of  a  hor- 1 
rified  childishness — “that  you’ve  never 
been  kissed.” 

Again  his  lips  fastened  on  her  mouth. 
He  let  her  go,  strode  to  the  door,  unlocked 
it  and  went  out. 

She  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  her  head 
against  the  chair.  She  beat  the  chair 
with  her  hands,  calling  softly  on  her  father 
and  on  her  God.  She  reproached  them 
both.  “You  told  me  it  was  a  good  old 
world,”  she  sobbed.  “You  told  me  it 
was  a  good  old  world!” 

The  next  instalment  of  “Hidden  Creek” 
will  appear  in  the  July  number. 
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The  Work  Behind  The  Service 


BY  MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES 

I 

1IFE,you  have  beaten  me;  but  still, 

*  With  stinging  wounds,  I  kiss  your  | 
hand. 

Though  you  have  tortured  me  until 
My  joy  was  crushed,  my  hope,  my  will. 

For  things  I  did' not  understand; 
Though  I  have  trembled  at  your  power 
And  wept  in  terror  hour  by  hour; 

For  all  our  struggling  hate,  and  strife, 

I  love  you.  Life! 

Though  what  I  build  you  still  destroy; 
Though  what  I  seek  and  hoard  you 
take; 

Though  you  have  snatched  joy  after  joy  i 
From  my  weak  hands,  and  though  you 
break 

My  heart,  and  all  my  dreams  dispel. 

And  silence  ever\'  drum  and  fife 
That  make  my  march  less  terrible, 

I  love  you.  Life! 

And,  Life,  for  all  your  cruel  powers. 

For  all  your  proud  brutality. 

How  wonderful  the  few  brief  hours 
When  you  are  kind  to  me! 


Owing  to  international  conditions, 
the  Bell  telephone  System  was  for 
two  years  unable  to  secure  raw 
materials  and  equipment.  While 
supplies  were  thus  shut  off  demands 
for  service  increased  beyond  all 
precedent. 

When  the  opportunity  came  to 
go  forward  the  system  faced  the 
greatest  construction  problem  of  its 
history.  It  has  gone  forward  with  a 
speed  and  certainty  that  is  bringing 
nation-wide  results. 

New  exchange  buildings,  perma¬ 
nent  brick,  stone  and  steel  structures, 
have  been  erected  in  many  cities; 
scores  of  central  office  buildings  have 
been  enlarged;  additional  switch¬ 
boards  are  being  installed  in  all  parts 


of  the  country;  new  conduits  built; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
wire  added  to  the  Bell  service;  more 
than  a  million  new  telephone  stations 
installed;  and  expansion  giving  a 
wider  range  of  operation  has  been 
ceaselessly  advanced. 

As  the  wheat  crop  gives  no  bread 
until  after  the  harvest  and  milling 
so  you  will  not  have  the  full  fruition 
of  our  efforts  until  construction  is 
complete. 

But,  a  big  part*  of  die  work  is 
accomplished;  the  long  hard  road 
travelled  makes  the  rest  of  the  un- 
dertaking  comparatively  easy.  .  It  is 
now  but  a  matter  of  a  reasonable 
time  before  pre-war  excellence  of 
service  will  again  be  a  reality. 
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Onn  PoBey  On*  Syatnm  l/niv*r$*J  Snrwice 


Spare  Time  Means  $  $  $ 

No  expenence  or  invatmeiit  needed. 
Write  for  particular!.  To-dayl 
Manager,  Staff  Agenciea  Diviaion 
Box  557,  Butterick  BMc.,  Now  York  City. 


SConiuns  valuable  in..3f7rstion  »nd  advice  lo 

nvenlon  on  tecur^  Patent!.  Send  model 
or  (ketch  of  your  ancniion  for  Free  Opinion 
in  patentable  nature.  Prampl  aervice. 
'20  yean  experience.  Write  today 
I  TiLaiar,  tm  T(LHBt  ilm.  wisUaftM,  a.  c. 
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FrMM  TM  Briktii*  Dimvii  FmIh^, 

June's  Arch  Bnca,  Innt  oate  It  aa  dMbc.  Heht,  comSortabtae 
ecowaaslca  tad  coriective  btaca.  Relieves  tired  aad  achiaf 
feetlattaatly.  CoBvacttfalkaaicbct  tad  fam  itisia.  Strength* 
I  —  ran  tad  supports  aascles.  No  uacaialy  humps. 

No  leather  pads.  No  OMtal  pittas.  Mtiie  ol 
\  spedtUy  pceptred  **Suparltstik’*.  Recommended 
^  pbysiciABt.  Gotrtalecd.  Prica  fl.OO  par  pair. 
Hoary  back  H  aot  sttitfied.  Order  to^y. 
Booklet  frea.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer  or  drunisL 
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Genume 

Aspirin 


Become  a  Specialist 
In  Accountancy 


Accountancr  ii  the  highest  paid  profeMion 
in  the  world,  but  it  holds  its  greatest  re- 
srards  for  those  who  spccialixe.  Our 
course  teaches  General  Accountancy 
thoroughly.  No  books— all  lessons  loose- 
leaf.  mdividual  instruction  to  each 
student.  You  work  directly  with  instruc¬ 
tors  who  are  Certified  Public  Accoununts 
of  high  standing  and  long  experience. 

We  are  prepstfed  to  give  more  intensive 
traiiung  along  specialized  accountiitg 
lines,  than  any  other  school  or  Univer¬ 
sity  resident  or  extension. 


Write  for  Booklets 


A  posul  or  letter  brings  full  information, 
but  write  at  once  as  we  have  been  obliged 
to  limit  number  of  students  to  be  accepmd. 


International  Accountants 
Society,  Inc. 

(The  Oldest  Correspondence  School  of 
Accounting  svith  the  Newest  Course.) 
Established  IT  Years  Ago. 

Dept.  018  2622-30  S.  Michigan  Av., Chicago 
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Name  “Bayer”  means  genume 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  .\spirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “  Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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AtuUy  At  Itoiiiu.  LegaDy  trained  men  win 

igfa  positioni  and  bur  lueoaas  in  buaineaa 
andpubliclife.  Graateropportunitiaanow 
than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyeri  earn 
M.OOO  to  •10,000  AnuugWy 
We  guide  you  atep  by  atep.  You  can 
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fraaifiea aval) new. 


Sure — you  bet  your  life  I’ll  cover  you  if 
anything  breaks.” 

When  Jimmie  had  completed  the  rounds 
of  the  suspicious  city  editors,  he  subwayed 
mp  to  the  Mark  Green  suite,  and  was 
whistling  cheerfully  and  happily  as  he 
swung  open  the  neatly  lettered  door  of  his 
own  office. 

He  paused  in  the  midst  of  an  effusive 
]  and  extravagant  bow  to  Mary,  amazed  at 
the  transfiguration  he  beheld.  Her  cheeks 
burned  with  an  unaccustomed  color.  Her 
eyes  —  those  somber,  alluring,  baffling 
eyes  —  had  lost  their  customary  far- 
I  awa)mess.  They  shone  like  radiantly 
i  beautiful  twin  stars.  And  they  were  gaz¬ 
ing  straight  at  Jimmie — or  at  least  he 
fancied  they  were. 

'  Jimmie’s  heart  gave  an  extra  fillip. 
Gee,  she  was  a  peach!  Then  he  observ'ed 
that  the  brilliance  of  the  eyes  was  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  tears  in  which  they 
swam. 

“Hello — everything  all'  right?”  he 
inquired. 

“Yes — I  think  so.  I — I  hope  so.” 

Her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  spoke. 
She  was  hoping  so  very  fervently. 

Jimmie  bounded  to  her  side.  “You’ve 
been  crying,”  he  said.  “Tell  me— has 
anything  happened?” 

“N-no — yes — oh,  I  d-don’t  know,”  she 
quavered,  breaking  again  into  those 
queer  little  half-laughing,  half-crying  sobs. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Jimmie  was  a 
practical  young  man,  and  what  he  wanted 
he  went  after — when  the  going  seemed  best. 

He  bent  tenderly  over  her.  “There, 
there,  don’t  cry,”  he  soothed,  laying  a 
caressing  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
i  Mary  probably  didn’t  realize  that  he 
I  was  touching  her.  .^t  any  rate  she  did 
I  not  draw  away. 

i  Emboldened,  he  drew  a  chair  close  to 
i  her  own,  and  seating  himself,  drew  her 
I  head  down  on  his  breast. 

I  For  a  moment  she  remained  there,  shak- 
I  ing  with  sobs.  Then  she  realized  where 
I  she  was  and  drew  back  sharply. 

“Please — please,”  she  begg^. 

“Oh,  nobody’s  going  to  see,”  he  laughed 
indulgently.  “But — oh,  well — ^j'ou’re  go¬ 
ing  to  dry  up  those  little  pe.'rl  tears  now, 
and  run  along  home.  To-morrow’ll  be 
another  day,  and  you’ll  feel  better  and  we’ll 
talk  things  over,  eh?” 

Jimmie  drew  her  up  from  her  seat  and 
got  out  her  coat.  .As  he  helped  her  into  it, 
he  reached  both  hands  over  her  shoulders 
;  under  pretext  of  adjusting  it  about  her 
throat — letting  them  linger  somewhat 
longer  than  was  necessary'.  Mary  made 
j  no  protest.  She  didn’t  even  realize  that 
Jimmie  was  there. 

Finally  he  bundled  her  out  to  the  street 
and  hailed  a  taxicab. 

“Till  to-morrow,”  he  said  brightly  as  the 
machine  started. 
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USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVEISITT 

Dept.  Chicago,  Dt. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS-17  STATES 


$10  to  $100  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  included 
to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  big  illustrated  catalogue. 

E.  A.  Strovt  Fara  Afcacy,  2026BP.  Sa  BUf.,  New  Ysrk 


B.\CK  again  in  the  office,  Jimmie  puffed 
out  his  chest  and  strutted. 

“Oh,  man!”  he  exclaimed  ecstatically. 
“Maybe  little  Jimmie  doesn’t  understand 
the  ladies!  And  to-morrow  I  start  in  right 
where  I  left  off  to-day!” 

The  telephone  rang,  Jimmie  lifted  off 
the  receiver  and  spoke  a  genial  “Hello.” 
He  was  feeling  like  a  king. 
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§loWloWrTtc,'Wli^ to  Write, 
and  Where  lo  sell. 

CaHWole  yourimnd.  I)»klo|> 
yoarKtcTary  gifts. Moslar  Ike 
orl  of  ssIf-ei^iression.Make 
yonr  spoiv  litna  profitable, 
inm  ywt  ideas  info  dollars. 

Courses  in  Srart-Story  Writ¬ 
ing,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr-EsenWein  any  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  3rears  edrtor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  Uterary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  heipM  advice.  Real  t»aching. 
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There  is  no  other  insfitution  or  agency  doing  to  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
focuHies  of  higher  instituticas  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 
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SOOO-Mile  Guarantee 


Scientifically  reconstructed  and  rein- 
hmed  with  three  extra  plies  of  rul>- 
IfMVfPilPVB  berized  fabric.  Our  factory  in  the 
heart  of  the  rubber  industry  gives  us 
greatest  selection,  the  best  stock 
and  skilled  workmen  for  the  manuiAC- 
^  turc  of  reconstructed  tires.  .\U  tires  tested 

r  before  shipping  and  written  5###*mile  fuaran- 
ten  enclosed.  We  can  ship  immediately  at  these  prices: 

Size  Tire  Tube  Size  Tire  Tube 


31x4  9.00  2.4036x4H  12.00  3.00 

32x4  9.25  2.45  35x5  12.75  3.20 

33x4  9.50  2.5037x5  13.25  3.30 

*S.  S.  only. 

Reltnar  Free  With  Evary  Tire 

State  whether  straight  tide  or  clincher  de* 
sired.  Send  $2  deposit  for  esch  tire  ordered ; 
balance  C.  O.  D.  subiect  to  examination,  if 
you  send  full  amount,  deduct  5%  discount. 

RUBBER  CENTER  TIRE  CO. 
Department  188  Akron,  Ohio 


Write  for  this  free  booklet 

It  tells  how  you  can  rid  your 
premises  io  three  days  of  disease- 
carrying.  damage-causing,  food- 
destroying  pests. 

Rough-on-Riits  is  economical, 
easy  to  ust'— and  sure.  At  drug 
and  general  stores. 

E.  S.  WELLS.  ChemUt 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Become  a  Nurse 

^  A  BMl  AgniM  suJ  reiVMterf  prafbiNu 


Mf  nY  ti^inlng  at  home  through 

#/  IJ  our  correepondenGe  course. 

Agel9to60. 

Blfhtaanth  Tear— 10.000  Orada- 
atee  EamlBKSlS  to$30we«kly. 

Invaluable  for  the  practical 
nurse.  Entire  tuition  earned  io 
A  weeks. 

^  ^0  months'  trial  with  money  ro* 

faadod  if  stodent  diseoatioats. 

Srne/  today /i’r  eataUg  and  sample  lessons 

The  ChautauQua  School  of  Nursing 
281  Main  Straat  Jameatown,  N.  Y« 
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“Hello,  yourself,  Jimmie.  This  is  i 
.\im6e.” 

“Oh,”  he  said  in  another  tone. 

“'Why,  Jimmie  Jackson — ^you  talk  like 
a  crab,”  said  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne 
sharply.  “Aren’t  you  glad  to  hear  from  me?” 
“Why — sure.” 

Jimmie  lied  as  convincingly  as  he  could. 
He  had  to  keep  Ame  in  a  good  humor,  or 
she’d  probably  spill  the  whole  thing  to  the 
newspapers — and  then  wouldn’t  he  get 
the  merry  razz? 

“You  bet  I’m  glad  to  hear  from  you,”  he 
declared  stoutly.  “I  was  just  thinking 
about  you.  What’s  on  your  dear  little 
thind,  sweetness?” 

“Well,  I’m  all  dolled  up  in  my  sweet, 
innocent,  clinging- vine  clothes.  I  thought 
maybe  you’d  like  to  take  me  to  dinner  and 
give  them  the  once  over.” 

“Surest  thing  you  know.  Six-thirty? 
Down  in  the  lobby?  All  eighty.  I’ll  be 
there.  G’by.” 

He  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“Anyhow,  it’ll  be  interesting  to  see  if  she 
can  make  herself  look  like  that  picture,” 
he  said  philosophically. 

WE  SKIP  lightly  over  the  tedious  | 
hours  that  stood  between  Mary  and 
her  supposed  tryst  with  Alice  Morton  at  the 
glittering  portals  of  the  Splendora  Theatre. 

She  was  there,  of  course,  long  before  the 
stated  hour;  pacing  nervously  to  and  fro 
in  the  eddying  crowd;  eagerly  scanning 
faces;  pacing;  waiting;  hoping. 

She  was  so  much  engrossed  in  her  search 
that  she  failed  to  see  Mr.  Mark  Green — 
who  could  have  told  her  it  wasn’t  any  use 
to  wait  for  Alice  Morton — as  he  hurried 
into  the  theatre  to  see  how  things  were 
going.  Similarly,  she  missed  Jimmie, 
when  he  breezed  along  a  few  minutes  later 
with  Mademoiselle  de  la  \'ergne — now 
sweet,  innocent  .\my  Smith — clinging 
tenderly  to  his  arm.  Mary  had  eyes  only 
for  the  trim  figure  of  her  old  chum,  Alice, 
and  thoughts  only  for  the  high,  high  hopes 
and  the  black,  black  fears  that  played 
tag  with  each  other  in  her  brain.  She 
probably  wouldn’t  have  noticed  even  the 
object  of  these  thoughts  himself,  had  some 
capricious  chance  blown  him  across  her 
path — which  it  didn’t. 

At  eight-ten,  Mary’s  heart  began  to  sink. 
Alice  had  been  noted,  in  the  old  circle,  for 
her  promptness.  Coiild  it  be  that —  But 
no,  she  would  not,  could  not,  believe  that, 
she  told  herself  fiercely.  Would  not  even 
think  of  it.  It  must  be  true.  It  rnttstl 
The  seconds  rolled  by  like  hours.  Still 
no  sign  of  Alice. 

“I  must  have  missed  her,”  Mary  said 
blankly.  Then  she  began  looking  again. 

At  eight-fifteen  she  gave  up  hope  of 
finding  Alice,  and  determined  to  go  in 
alone.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope  now.  But 
still - 

Jimmie’s  publicity  stunt  had  worked 
like  a  charm,  and  the  house  was  well  filled. 

“I  c’n  give  you  a  seat  down  in  front,” 
an  usher  told  her  laconically. 

“Yes,  I — want  to  be — down  in  front,” 
she  panted. 

He  led  her  to  a  seat  almost  directly  m 
front  of  that  which  had  been  reserved  for 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne.  She  sank 
limply  into  it  and  waited. 

The  red-plush  curtains  to  right  and  left 
of  the  screen  wavered;  then  they  were 
pushed  back,  and  two  lines  of  musicians 
filed  silently  in. 
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SHOES 

W.  L  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  b  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  betory 
to  the  wearer.  All  middlemen’s  profits  are  elimbated.  W.  L.  Dooglsis 
$9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolntely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money 
b  thu  country.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  b  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can 
be  produced  for  the  price. 


Ctjunpiag  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  aeainst  hieh 
prices  and  onreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  DonzUs  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty- 
seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
W.  L.  Douglaa  was  a  lad  of  seven, 
pegging  shoes 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  p^d,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 

Serienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
etqfmination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Franciaco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoos  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


C^UnoW. —  Insist  upon  havina  W.  Ik 
poualassnoes.  Thence  and  price uplaii 


Tt  it  f  lO  Spark  Btr^, 

OC  mutilated.  KEWAKE  OV  FRA.U1X  '  laOCXtOS,  MASS. 


ROWE’S  GLOUCESTER 

llAliBirir'ir  AlwmdMkrsrMsldssct 
nAlflmUi.lk  Chsisee  pnpsid  in  tW  U.  S. 


If  you  love  the  fiesh  air  and  sunshine  buy  a  reni  (ennlne  Bnw« 
tfioneeuter  Wf  f  k  ni  yonr  dealers  ar  direet  fmm  anr  sail 
laic  al  moneester,  ■aaa.  You  will  set  real  actual  cotnitm  from 
a  real  Gloucester  Hammock.  Oh !  so  comfortable  to  stretch 
out  to  OQ  hot  days  and  eveninfs.  They  do  not  lade.  Rain 
or  fogf  does  not  soil  them.  Nothing  to  rust.  No  noise  or 
clatter.  Made  of  duck  to  use  and  stand  usage.  Not  one 
returned  in  15  yean  as  unsatisfictory.  Send  for  catalog. 

E.  L.  ROWE  a  SON.  INC,  Wsrhm  m  Csssst 
127  Wharf  Slrast  Gloocastar,  Maas. 


Make  People  Like  You 

get  along  better,  make  more 
money,  develop  a  winning  per¬ 
sonality,  leam  to  know  people 
astheyare.  Send  Scents  (stamps) 
for  “Personal  Power,”  a  little 
book  that  points  the  way.  Address 
PROGRESS  LEAGUE.  2531  Union  Sq^  New  York 


STAMMER 

If  ^ou  stammer  attend  no  stanunerina  school  till  yonfet 
my  bic  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.  Largest  uid 
most  auccesaful  achool  in  the  world  curinc  all  forms  of  de- 
iectire  speech  by  advanced  natural  method.  Write  today. 
IlHlfc-tnltni  SdMl  hr  ihnntrtn,  he..  Dll  fnaf  he..  WaiikM.  Sk 
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Home  Study 

Business 

Courses 

Ut  Yoor  Traiiins  Be  of  Inhrersity  ft’ade 

The  binceet  oppoitonities  of  today  are 
in  the  field  of  boaineaa.  SpMialize— qual¬ 
ify  in  spare  time  for  a  position  of  impor¬ 
tance  Tear  out  this  ad.  Mark  an  X  before 
the  course  below  in  which  interested. 

Write  your  name  and  address  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  mail  today.  We  will  send  full 
Information  and  facts  reaardinc  salary 
increases  and  incomes  of  LaSalle  trained 
men.  Low  cost — satisfactory  extension  I 

of  payments  for  those  who  wish  such  an  | 

arrangement.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied  upon  completion  of  course. 

More  than  200.000  men  have  benefited  by 
LaSalle  Training. 


□Bisher  Accoontiag  DBanklits  andFiuaace 

QCoschiaa  tor  C.  P.  A.&  □  Business  Letter 
InstituteButmiaatioas  . 

□Bu.lnessMaaa«e-«.t 

DTralHc  MsaaScaient  —  □Comaercial  Spanish 
Forelaa  sad  Domestic  □  Expert  Bookkeeping 
□Law— Degree  of  LL.B.  □  Effective  Speaking 
PCommerdal  Law  □Business  English 

An  Hitsiissly  intamtino  book  "Ten  Ytunf  Promotion 
in  Ono’’  wiUbooont  upon  roqueoU 


LaSALU  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Larpoat  Buthttss  Training 
Inatitutkm  in  tha  World 

D«St>643«R  Chlcase,  IIL 


Gentlemen:  Send  witboot  oUiffntkm  to  me  infor- 
mation  regarding  coorae  indicated  above. 


Name 


Address. 


Have  a  place  to  attach  your  Electrical 
Appliances  without  disturbing  bulbs.  Light 
aM  Power  or  Light  and  Heat  from  every  single 
electric  socket. 


FreetoWnters! 

A  WONDERFUL  BOOK  — resd  about  IM  Teils 
bow  easily  Stories  and  Plays  are  conceived,  written, 
perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don’t  DREAM  they 
ean  write,  suddenly  And  It  out.  How  the  Scenario  Kings 
and  the  Story  Queens  live  and  work.  How  bright  men 
and  women,  without  any  special  experience,  learn  to  their 
own  amaxement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may  furnish 
brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How  one's  own 
Imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold-mine  of  Ideas 
that  bring  Happy  Sucoess  and  Handsome  Cash  Real¬ 
ties.  How  new  writers  get  their  names  Into  print.  Bow 
to  tell  if  you  ARE  a  writer.  How  to  develop  your  "story 
fancy,”  weave  clever  word-pictures  and  unique,  thrilling, 
realistic  ptots.  How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
fudges.  How  to  avoid  discouragement  and  the  pitfalls 
of  Failure.  HOW  TO  WIN!  This  surpiislngbook, 
called  "The  Wonder  Boot  for  WrUert,"  Is  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE.  No  charge.  No  obligation.  YOUR  copy  Is 
waiting  for  you.  Write  for  ft  NOW.  .  Just  address 
AUTHORS’  PRESS.  Dept.  in.  AUBURN,  NEW  TORE 


Where  Does  Your  Money  Go? 

**The  back  door  robs  the  house.** — Franklin.  The  Ben  Franklin 
PerscKul  Finance  Record  will  save  money  for  you.  Only  12.50. 
good  for  4  years.  Shows  3rou  the  leaks.  Worth  ten  times  the 
price.  Also  get  our  special  agency  offer ;  big  returns. 
RETFEW  PTG.  CO.,  Dept.  R  3,  Reading,  Pa. 


POEMS  WANTED 

ble.  Send  one  short  poem  today  for  free  examination. 


for  publica¬ 
tion.  Cash 
paid  for 
those  availa- 


IDTL  PUE  CO..  IM  N.  Cltrli  Strati.  Sniic  SI,  CHICAGO 


Somewhere  in  the  dim,  back-screen 
regions,  a  hand  touched  an  electric  switch, 
and  the  auditorium  was  dark.  Another 
switch  was  pushed,  and  concealed  lights 
shone  out,  bathing  the  audience  in  a  pale 
blue  haze  like  the  eerie  half-radiance  that 
comes  just  before  full  dawn. 

The  conductor  raised  his  baton. 

Slowly,  softly,  the  violins  began  to  croon, 
lullaby-fashion;  singing  to  a  world  at  rest. 
Mr.  Green  took  great  pride  in,  his  light¬ 
ing  effects  and  incidental  music. 

Slowly,  evenly,  the  hand  behind  the 
scenes  touched  other  switches,  and  a  flood 
of  reddish  gold  suffused  the  haze. 

The  music  became  more  sprightly.  A 
robin  called  to  its  mate.  Hedge-sparrows 
twittered  a  joyous  welcome  to  the  rising 
sun.  Far-away  cattle  lowed.  The  distant! 
hum  of  a  city  rose  in  a  slow  crescendo. 

The  music,  somehow,  soothed  Mar>-. 

But  only  for  a  moment. 

Softly,  then  more  insistently,  the  drums 
began  to  mutter  warning  of  an  approaching 
storm.  The  muttering  swelled  to  a  deep, 
menacing  rumble.  And  the  rumble  be¬ 
came  a  clatter  of  steel-shod  feet. 

A  big  reflector  above  the  orchestra  pit 
shot  down  a  quick  flood  of  sullen  red,  that 
surged  like  angry  flames  on  the  billowing 
draperies  of  red.  ' 

The  drums  thundered  and  crashed. 

Suddenly  above  the  din,  a  single  trum¬ 
pet  sounded — shrill  and  clear— the  rally¬ 
ing  call  of  France: 

“Amt  armes,  ciloyens!” 

The  curtains  before  the  screen  parted 
swiftly.  A  shaft  of  light  cut  through  the 
gathering  darkness,  and  Mary’s  fluttering 
heart  was  gripped  by  a  tumultuous  battle 
scene. 


I 


JIMMIE  JACKSON,  in  the  meantime, 
was  loUing  comfortably,  smoking 
cigarets,  in  the  little  sanctum  just  off  the 
box-office. 

He  had  brought  a  battered  old  type¬ 
writer — his  pet — down  from  the  general 
office  up-stairs  and  was  giving  himself  up 
whole-heartedly  to  the  delight  of  grinding 
out  some  “tear”  copy  that  he  knew  dam 
well  was  going  to  get  across.  He  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  delightful  session  with  his  muse — 
coming  along  famously — when  Mr.  Green 
burst  in. 

Jimmie  started  up  with  a  dread  realiza¬ 
tion  that  something  had  happened. 

“What’s  the  matter — didn’t  it  come  off 
all  right?”  he  demanded. 

“Right!  That  damn-fool  soldier  gummed 
the  whole  thing,”  Mr.  Green  exploded. 
“How?”  Jimmie  asked  tersely. 

“Well,  she  pulled  the  faint  all  right — 
damn  dramatic,  too.  But  when  she 
hollered  ‘Jack’  just  before  she  went  down — 
this  young  boob — sittin’  over  on  the  side 
he  was — climbs  rough-shod  over  a  dozen 
women,  grabs  her  in  his  arms  and  gallops 
out  with  her.  He’s  got  her  out  in  the 
ladies’  rest-room  now,  bringin’  her  to  with  a 
lump  of  ice  on  her  head  and  smotherin’  her 
to  death  with  kisses  all  at  the  same  time.” 

“That — that  can’t  be  right,”  said 
Jimmie,  dumfounded.  “He  don’t  even 
know  the  girl.” 

“He’s  gettin’  acquainted  damn  fast,” 
snapped  Mr.  Green.  ^ 

But  Jimmie  didn’t  hear  him.  Jimmie 
was  streaking  for  the  ladies’  rest-room. 

What  he  saw  there  was  Mary  Anderson- 
just  emerged  from  a  wonderfully  realistic 
faint— clinging  to  the  neck  of  a  very  tall, 
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See  That  You  Get  Them 


An  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  min  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  w^  to  get  rid  of  dandmff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  1*0  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring  ;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  dmg  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

Th«  R.  L.  WRtkloE  Co.,  Cl«veltnd,  Ohio. 


BANKING  BY  NAIL 
^^AT4%  INTEREST 


H^^AVING  money  by  mail 
at  4%  interest  with 
this  large,  safe  bank  is 
easily  possible  for  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live.  Send 
today  for  a  copy  of  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  “E,”  published 
by  this  bank — the  oldest 
Trust  Gimpany  in  Ohio. 


theCitizensSavings&TrustCo. 

CLEVELAND. O . CAMTAL ASUMLUS  Ea.000.000.00 

ASSETS  SEVENTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 


TURITY  CROS! 

Chidden  a  la  King 

Chicken  breasts-cream  sauce 
and  mushrooms  'Urn!  Uin! 
Hand^Ttfis^^U  QuaitO^  Stores 

nteS  BOOKLET 

The  'Daily  'Menu  Maker 

rUMYCKXS  NOOa  KITCIIEN 
OBANOE.NEWJEISEY 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


1ET  its  associations  cluster  about  the 
j  wedding  necklace  of  La  Tausca 
pearls — of  {French  origin — symbolizing 
all  that  beauty  and  purity  im^y. 

The  Bridal  Tribute  Supreme! 


laamaaaaaatMhMb 


very  straight  soldier,  whose  name  was 
John;  but  who,  so  far  as  Jimmie  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  a  perfect  stranger.  And  she 
was  saying,  “Jack,  Jack,  Jack,”  over  and 
over  again,  in  a  weak  little  voice. 

It  took  Jimmie  several  minutes  to  make 
heads  and  tails  of  it.  And  then,  before  he 
had  time  to  get  his  mind  unscrambled, 
there  was  Mademoiselle  Aim6e  de  la  Vergne 
standing  framed  in  the  doorway,  her 
baleful  eyes  belying  the  sweet,  innocent, 
clinging-vineness  of  her  Amy  Smith  get-up. 

“Well,  what’s  the  idea,  ringing  this  Jane 
in  to  crab  my  act?”  she  demanded  trucu¬ 
lently. 

Jimmie’s  jaw  sagged.  He  ran  his  hands 
wildly  through  his  neatly  plastered  hair. 
This  seemed  to  set  his  brain  functioning 
again.  Thank  Heaven,  none  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  had  shown  up!  He  might  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  yet. 

“Did  you  faint?”  he  inquired  sharply, 
turning  on  Mademoiselle  de  la  \’ergne. 

“What  was  the  use — after  she  slopped 
over?”  said  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne. 
“Nobody  was  paying  any  attention.” 

“Well,  get  back  and  faint — dam  quick — 
if  you  want  your  twenty-five,”  Jimmie 
said  tersely.  “I’ve  got  to  have  one  girl 
that  hasn’t  found  her  sweetheart  to  make 
this  thing  stand  up.  Beat  it!” 

When  Mademoiselle  de  la  \’ergne  had 
gone  back  to  stage  the  second  faint  of  the 
evening.  Jimmie  turned  to  offer  his  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Marj’  and  John.  But  they 
were  so  busy  talking  some  silly  stuff  about 
a  “miracle”  that  they  didn’t  even  see  him. 

So  Jimmie  went  back  to  the  little 
sanctum  to  cogitate,  while  Mademoiselle 
de  la  V’ergne  pulled  her  faint.  .\nd  Mary 
and  John  went  out  into  the  big  lovely 
night. 

WHEN  Jimmie  had  finished  grieving 
about  the  loss  of  his  wonderful 
dreamy-eyed  stenographer — which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  the  same  night  that 
“Twentieth  Century  Knights”  closed  its 
highly  successful  week  at  the  Splendora 
and  gave  Sergeant  Bill  O’Reilly  the  right 
to  come  out  of  hiding — on  that  night, 
Jimmie  bethought  himself  of  how  uncom¬ 
monly  pretty  Mademoiselle  de  la  \'ergne 
had  Imked  in  her  sweet,  innocent,  clinging- 
vine  get-up,  and  decided  to  drop  around  to 
McDuffy’s  and  square  things. 

.\imee  was  not  performing  when  he  got 
there,  and  it  was  almost  a  minute  before 
he  located  her.  A  big  broad-shouldered 
soldier,  who  was  sitting  with  his  back  to 
Jimmie,  blocked  the  view. 

Jimmie  meandered  around  to  one  side 
far  enough  to  verify  his  suspicions.  Yes,  it 
was  Sergeant  O’Reilly.  The  sergeant  and 
Aimee— who  was  once  more  plain  Amy 
Smith — were  leaning  forward  with  elbows 
on  the  tiny  table  and  talking  ver>’ earnestly. 
And  there  was  a  light  in  .\my’s  eyes  that 
Jimmie  had  never  seen  there  before. 

“Miracle  number  two,”  he  said  senten- 
tiously,  saimtering  over  to  the  table  to 
congratulate  them.  But  .\my  and  the 
sergeant  were  too  busy  to  give  him  more 
than  passing  attention. 

So  Jimmie  went  out  to  the  bar  ani 
bought  himself  a  good  stiff  hooker  of  r>'J 
(This  was  when  you  could  still  get  it,  I 
you  knew  the  ropes.) 

Thus  fortified,  he  returned  to  the 
cabaret,  and  observing  that  McDuffy’s  | 
new  jazz  alrtist  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  j 
he  started  a  tentative  flirtation  with  her. 


oot  comfort  guaranteed  in 
advance  is  a  blessing. 

Shawknit  Hosiery  anticipates  the 
requirements  of  fashion,  season  and 
personal  taste.  It  looks  w'ell  and 
fits  snugly  after  repeated  launderings. 

At  Your  Dealer  s 

SHAW  STfXKJNG  CO.  £ouuell/Mass 
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The  Bride  Lxwes 
a  Gift  of  Ivory  Pyralin 


E.  1.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Sales  Dept.,  Pyralin  Division,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


The  La  ‘BeUe  Pattern, 
featuring  the  transverse 
handle,  exclusive  in 
Ivory  Pyralin. 


Ivory  Pyralin  is  made  in  a  number  of  exquisite  and 
exclusive  designs.  It  is  sold  in  complete  sets,  from 
brush  to  puff-holder,  or  in  single  articles,  if  preferred. 
Each  piece  is  stamped.  Ivory  Pyralin,  in  tiny  letters. 
Because  it  cannot  tarnish,  chip  or  break,  and  is  easily 
cleaned,  it  is  unquestionably  the  ideal  toiletware. 

One  cannot  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  Ivory 
Pyralin  without  seeing  it.  On  exhibition  at  the 
leading  merchants’. 


7T  so  happily  combines  the  useful  with  a  delightful 
air  of  luxury.  Its  simple  lines,  delicate  grain  and 
mellow  lustre  of  old  ivory  are  distinctive  of  good  taste. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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Clean  Teeth 
and  Clean  Scalps 


NO  food  particle  can  hide  from  the  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush.  The  tufted 
bristles  really  reach  in  between  and  around  the 
teeth.  The  curved  handle  makes  cleaning  the 
back  teeth  an  easy  matter.  In  child’s,  youth’s, 
and  adult's  sizes.  Always  sold  in  the  Yellow 
Box. 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Pen-e-tra-tor  Hair  Brush, 
with  its  thin,  straight-up-and-down  knots  of 
choice,  extra-stiflF  bristles,  promotes  scalp-health 
and  hair- beauty.  The  bristles  are  fastened 
through  a  non-tamishable  aluminum  face  into 
a  durable,  special  composition  back.  Always 
sold  in  the  Yellow  Box.  Send  for  our  free 
book  which  fully  describes  the  several  attrac¬ 
tive  styles  and  finishes. 

Florence  Manufacturing  Company 
Florence,  Mau. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Pro-fhy4ac~tic  Hand  Brush 
Canadian  Addreaa:  247  St.  Paul  Street  Wett,  Montreal 


XUM 


